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CONSERVATION. 


-- ^ - 

T he ofEcia.] year 1505-6 was ushered in by perhaps the worst disaster that has 
befallen the monuments of India since the days of the great iconoclast 
Aurangzeb. On April 4th, (he earthquake, which destroyed Dharmsala, reduced to 
mins some of the most ancient and Famous buildings in the hill districts of the Panjab, 
and did irreparable damage to many more. An account of those which suffered most 
in the Kahgra District and Chamba State will be found in a special article below, 
which Dr. Vogel has devoted to the subject, and it will be seen that among them are 
to be numbered the temple of Sidhnath at Baijnath and the well-known Fort and Tem¬ 
ples of Ksfigra Kol It was notj however, in the northern districts alone of the Panjab 
that the force of the earthquake made itself felt. The Mnyhaf monuments of Lahore 
and Delhi suffered from it in varying degrees, and it is a matter for wonder, indeed, that 
the injuries they sustained were no worse than they are, especially in the case of ihe 
lofty^ minarets of the mosques and some of the delicate marble Fabrics of the palaces. 
As it was, the damage to these structures was, in truth, had enough. At Lahore, the 
mosque of WazTr Khan and the Tomb of the Emperor Jahangir came off worst, their 
minarets being severely shaken and left in a parlous condition. " The point/' writes 
Mr, Nicholls, " w'here the shock was felt most seems 10 have been immediately above 
the bases of the columns of the chh/Uris on the minarets. As the minarets rocked 
to and fro, the shafts of these columns became chipped at the bottom, and at Wazlr 
Kh an's mosqtie one of the shafts was left with only about two inches of bearing 
on the base."^ Thanks 10 the energy of the Public Works’ officers, steps were 
at once taken to prevent any further collapse of the crowning cupolas by shoring 
up the dangerous parts, and it Js solely to the promptitude and skill with which 
this exceptionally risky work was carried out that we owe the preservation of 
these beautiful little structures. A: Delhi, part of the heavy roof of the 
Burj in the Fort collapsed and the marble-work of the interior was badly frac¬ 
tured—so much so, indeed, that it has become necessary to dismantle and rebuild 
practically the whole pavilion. .Another well-knowm monument that was cracked 
through and through, was the fine Paihan mosque in the Purafia Qjla'*^ while 
among those that have suffered more superficial injuries are the Lahort Darwaza 

* Afifiiial Report of ArfihsectagfcfiJ Sui^'cj'or, Ncrttiefn Circle^ 1905^.6, p, 

^ Cf+ my Amicial Report, lgo2*3> pp. 77~9t for st d^scriplion of tht mc=rpii^ 
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at Delhi and The Badshahi Masjid, the tomb 'of Asaf Khan and I he ^Ish 
Mahall at Lafiore- 

Apart from all that the earthquake entailed^ the campai^ of consenation 

n-ork an exceptionally heavy one and not lea^:t so in the Panjab itself, where the 
Local Government has displayed a paiticularly liberal spirit towards Arch^bgv, 
Oi the rescue of the CJihoti Kiwab^ah-the Sleeping Hall of Shah Jahan in the 
L.ahore Fort-from its use as a church for the British troops, an account has alre.-jdy 
appeared m last year's report and it is unnecessary to add more than that the work 
has now been brought to a c^risfactory conclusion, and that the next step will be to 
lay out again the old garden in front of the Hall and to repair its marble fountains and 
paved walks. The problem of s,; lng the ceiling of the Shl^ Mahall with all its gilt 
and glass decoration from the collapse which threatened it, has proved a trulv difficult 
one. At first it w as hoped that after cautiously removing the concrete roof above it 
might be possible to stirrup up the timbers of the ceiling, but though the majority 
of the timbers were found to be better preserved than the few which had broken thev 
were nevertheless too far decayed to be left without supports beneath, and accordingly 
they have all had to be strutted from below with a row of props down the centre of 
the hall, while a hght iron roof supported on an independent framework has been 
substituted for the heavy concrete one which formerly rested on the timbers 
An expedient of this kind cannot, of course, be anything but a blemkh but 
there wa^ no other way of saving the old ceiling, and. indeed, it is a maite’r for 
congratnlation that the ceiling has been saved at all. Certainlv, the Public Works' 
officers who earned out the work, deserve the greatest praise for the ingen¬ 
uity with which the ponderous concrete roof was driTed through and removed 

piecemeal without damaging the delicate and fragile workmanship of the ceiling 
underneath. ^ 

Tht work or rescuing nnrieni monnnierts iron, modem mflitarian nses has as is 
well knoon. been one ol the nrost notable lealures of conservation work during Lord 
Ciirzon s viceroyalty, and several more monuments of the Mnghal epoch have been 
added during the past year to the list of those already satvid in this wav. One of the 
best known among them is the Dlwan-i.-Arntn at Lahote, which had done duty for 
deuces as a ha^ack-room. This hall has now been vacated by the militarv and 
^ Uie modem aecrettons which hid the ancient work from view have been demoUshed 
The whole of the superstructure and roof of the Hall proi-e. aniortunatolv, to hcTf 
ci ish ongm, hut there can. of course, he no question of removing them. .4 particularly 

interesting feature of this Hall are P«s of the Iwo old raih^s, one of ™ble 

^ Of stone, which p ayed such an important part in the cereiLial arrangementrat 
hedarharsof the Mughals. .Although we know from the testimony of coZl 
a^^ uropcan .an Indian writers that such railings existed around the" Halls of Publi ’ 

whii^'emains S' thm a“re silrT^'' h T''' 

traceable between the cl ni^ar "i^' 

■Agra. The rescue of the niwan.l.' \t '"p 

all the group of Palace Bulldlnkr h "" '*l ' followed by that of 

the ovacuaiion of Ihese structures committee meeting to discuss 

structures (the finest, from many points oi anew, in the Lahore 
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Fort) held last vear under the presidency of General DeBrath, and the report, 
irhich. be it said, is entirely in favour of their being restored to their former condition, 
is now under consideration. Other monuments n-hjeh are being recovered in a lilie 
manner from misuse, are the Rang Mahall and Naubat Kh Sna fn the Delhi Fort, 
Much headway, too, has been made in demolishing a number of modem military 
excrescences in the old Hayat BakllEh garden there and restoring it to a semblance 
of its former self. In connection with the repair of the tank in the centre of this 
garden it may be mentioned that a slight difficulty arose as to the presen-ation and repair 
of the surrounding parapet and border. “ The original tank," writes Mr. Nicholls, “ had 
an oni.amental border after the fashion of the large tanks in the Shalimar Bagh at 
Lahore. Subsequently, it appears, it was decided to increase the depth of the tank, and 
a parapet accordingly was built on top of the ornamental border, completely concealing 
its projecting honis. The difficulty was to decide whether to restore the tank to its 
original form, w hich would have entailed the removal of the remainii^ part of the 
parapet, or to complete the parapet where it was broken aw ay and leave the projecting 
horns of the oniamental border concealed. Had the parapet been added by the 
British, the proptT course would have been obvious ; but it bears elaborate mouldings 
and is evidently Mughal work and probably teas built about the same time as the Zafar 
Mahall in the middle of the tank."’ .Accordingly, it was determined to repair .and 
presene it with the rest of the tank. Of other undertakings in the Panjab the most 
prominent are those connected with the tombs of the Mughal Emperors and their 
nobles. In the gardens round Humaytin's Tomb the reconstruction of the channels 
and resei^'ojrs has been pushed on, and about one-third of the work ivas completed 
during the year, while further improvements were effected also at the neighbouring 
Tombs of ‘Is5 Rhan and Tagah KhSti- .Another item that deserves mention is the 
acquisition, through the courtesy of the Railway authorities, of a plot of ground around 
Dai Angah's mosque at Lahore, which is thus secured against the danger of having 
modem incongruous structures erected right against its walls. 

In the United Provinces, interest has again centred mainly round the monuments of 
Agra, where the improvements planned by the late Viceroy have gone steadily forward. 
In addition to other minor works at the Taj, the repair of the foliated balustrades on 
the north and west sides of the fourth SahelT Burj has been completed, as well as the 
reconstruction of another of the long colonnades which surround the quadrangle in 
front of the entrance to the Tomb, and w hich add so greatly to its charttis. In the 
Fort, a ven’ inconspicuous, but a very necessary' piece of work has been the dismant¬ 
ling and rebuilding of the comer bays in the Diwan-i-'Amm. In these pillared halls 
of the Mughals it almost invariably happens that the outer pillars are too weak to 
resist the lateral thni.st of the arcades, and the Dfw' 5 n*i'‘Amm at Agra was no excep¬ 
tion to the rule. Originally, the comer groups o( pillars bad four shafts standing free 
of each other, but it would seem that at an early date they must have shown signs of 
weakness, for the interspaces between them were filled in so as to bind each group 
together into one solid mass. Notwithstanding this, however, the arcades continued 
to spread, and in recent years recourse was had to tying in the columns w'Uh iron 
rods. But this expedient was, at the best, but a temporary' one, and as fresh cracks 


* ftfffMjrt oi the SuF%x>nf, p. 2 \, 
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conimucd to shott Ihemselvcs, it wm dotcrmined to pull dou-u tho comer iavs 
and rc-erect them on more approved lines than those folio,ved in Mufilial davi ‘ 
Other more nonceable intprovenienta effected in the Fort are the repavine of 'the 

TthfoortT , h' tltc tepairs of the screens and bdustradea 

n the north-east bastion of the Jahangir, Mahall, and the laying out of the plot of 

broken and untidy ground to the rvest of the same building. While ,he last mentioned 
norfc tn progress, a drsnovery of some interest was made bv Mr. F O Oertel 
he Exeeunvc Engineer, in the shape of a number of foundation ialls, on'e of which 

Muhamtadai: cln^uts." “ "t' 

In connectior, with Delhi and f-ahorc. I have alreadv referred to the systematic 

to rh'T.h i>™eincnts from the improper uses 

nor k'’’ '“"'■erted. At Fathnu^r Sftrt this 

pohny has been responsible, during the past year, for the rescue oi thr^ 

cularly hne structures from misuse, namely, the Daftar Khjna, where the State h„.l' 

should be provided, Accordin^riv a cn ' j i u ‘ accommodation 

L 3 spacious dak bungalow was built bv thp T nr'Ti r" 

emmem cm the slope of the hill just bdow the old mS, and. as soonasit A 

occupation, all the modem doors and other filtrnirs were ren'o i r l t^ady for 
buildings. Another valuable addition to the splfndid array 0 ^“^ 
nerved a. this site has also been made bv t ^urc^ L^rT; M fT' 
Structure of red sandstone situated in the Saiiada Nishfn'^ n ^ MahaJl-^a fine 

of the Buland Darwaza and ata di.t T ^ ^outh-west 

in which the Emperor Jah^gjr is reputed 10 ^°"^^ building 

its architectural value, wliich is great it is w 11 ^ from 

the sake of its histodc assocL™ -b' for 

haveLrarttw a:d olnaul"!"^^ 

the rem.-ii„s of some of the subsidiary buildings, of which Lie o?n„ri, 

above ground. In the Sikandar Hao-h . ■ . " ^ nothing was vusihle 

and roofs of the old Baradari in rh ’a n^’ repaa-s h,ave been done to the walls 

to support and preserve the outside wdl w^here^ th t^ken 

r.:,iv,-sr£.ir £"■*-* v™“- 

* AtI itllerTS.tinn' -1 - ™ ~ ^---—-- - ^ 
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of Jitunpur, ihougK it does not possess the massive propylons which axe such a charac¬ 
teristic featnrc of the ^arqi architecture there. Two other memorials at the same 
site that have also received attention are the tombs of K.ablr Bala and Shallih ^lahdf, 
which, though built, according to the inscriptions engraved upon them, in the reigns of 
^ah Jahan and Aiirangreb, respectively, are remarkably alike both in size and detail.' 

Turning aside from British territory to the Nati\^ States of Rajputana and Cen¬ 
tral India, it cannot but afford the liveliest satisfaction to the Government of India as 
well as to even' one who is interested in the monuments of this country, that the Dar- 
bars have co-operated so heartily in the matter of conservation work. 1 have already 
described at some length in previous reports the comprehensive operations that have 
been in progress in the States of Udaipur,of Dhar, and of Chhatarpur. Another rolcr 
who has taken up the work with characteristic energy, is His H ighness the Maharaja 
Scindia, .Already during the past year theTomb of Muhammad GJiauth at Gwalior has 
been taken in hand, and no pains are being spared to cam' through the work of repair in 
a thoroughly systematic and scientific fashion. The tomb ts a particularly striking 
looking edifice^ dating back to the early years of Akbar's reign, and is remarkable for 
the peculiarity of its plan with comer hexagonal towers abutting at an angle on to the 
miin buildings and for some finely pierced screens. Besides these two monuments, the 
programme of repair includes Ihc Telt-kn-mandlr, the Man mandir, the Sas Bahu 
Temple and the GuprI Maliall, in addition to a number of other Hems of less impon- 
a„ce The three first mentioned all came in for a good deal of attention when Major 
Keith was on special dutv for arclueological work at Gwalior between the years iSbo- 
83 and tbev have all been relatively well looked after since. The GujSri Maljail, on 
the other hand, is in a sadiv neglected and ruinous state imd It is only the north-east 
facade and the norih-eastcm halves of the walls abutting on to it that can now be saved. 
What is left, however, is well w^orth the cost of preservation, if only as an example of 
one of the most attractive styles of Hindu architecture. No doubt this Palace wasbmlt 
at the same period and by the same hands as I he Man mandir in the Fort above, but 
though overshadowed bv the vaster proportimts and more imposing and elaborate 
design of the latter, it su^asses it in the refinement of a few of Its finer features, among 
which mav be noticed in particular the delicate serpentine brackets that support the 
eaves of the balconies, the blue inlaid screens of Its windows, and the unusual restrmnt 

which marks the surface decoration generally. 

Ocher Native States have been equally to the fore in responding to the example 
set by the British Government. The Alwar Darbar has shown its solicitude by 
repairing the tomb of Nur Shah; the Jhallavvar Darbar by overhauling the ruins of 
Chandrk'iti* and His Highness the MahaRSoof Koiah has done whatever was neces¬ 
sary for preserving the Mahadevji shrine at KaI1SUvam^ 1 n J aisalmer, the work of re- 

pairing the temple of Tanotianji was begun; in Marwar, the temple of Jalandharanatha at 

jalore received some attention, and in Bikaner, further protective measures w ere tamed 
out at the Fort of Hanumatigarh. Some of these undertakings have been inspired, per¬ 
haps more by religious than by archeological enthusiasm ) and some of the structures, 
it must be admitted, possess comparatively little antiquarian interest. But. this notwith- 
standing, there can be no doubt tha t a widespread interest lor natters archmulogical 

— j an nccoimt ef these biiiUlftSjs a* Qanatij.ef. ib. re. sf7f. 

■3 Cf, PfiffTtti '^f Cinlii 
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has been roused m the Native States, and the main task at present before thfr 
Arch,-Eoiog)ca] Department is to see that this interest is directed into the right 
channels. Too much fervour may occasionalJy lead to disastrous results, and though 
there are in consenation work many prelimiriart- measures which demand no spedal 
knowledge in their execution, masonry work and more eLaborate repairs ou-ht ne^er 
to be undertaken except under qualified supervision. 

In the Borobai' Presidency, there are only three monuments, out of the long list 
of those under repair during the past year, that need be singled out for special notice 
iwo of these are at Bijapur, ti/r., the GoJ Gumbaz and the Ibrahfm Rauza. As re¬ 
gards the former, Mr. AhmadJ, the Executive Engineer, writes that the requisite amount 
o stone, about which there had been a good deal of doubt, was obtained durinw the 
year ^rom the Sholapur District, and that seven of the massive brackets have already 

the iron cradle aeaffoldm^, rt,eb I teferred to in last year’s report, has been found to 

r It T' t task. The work at 

the lh, 4 hm Kanza ,s progressing equally well. Already, the deep and richly carved 

cornices have been completely repaired or the western and northern faces ^d it is 

sc ~ "*“s 

T TL, / A "''■"■i^al structure of brick, still starrding to a height of 

about 6o feet and decorated with two bands of pilasters in tiers and with string eoufsesof 
Buddhas u. various attitudes. The lowest section, unlortunately. hascomptelv pe^fsf 
^.butthe carved bnekwork in the two upper bands is singnlartv rich and beautiful .Ah 
e lower part of the edifice was buried deep in difbris, and has had to be laid bare the 
debris being removed and carefully examined for terra-cotta statues and h - 
^ra^nents which had fallen from the ,\t the same time the rough hrok^rT^i^r 

work has been strengthened by cement and rrrrW.,- mortar, carefully introduced L„ 

the open joints, so as to prevent the percolation of rain water. 

Provinces, the heanest items of expenditure have been the renair’ 

to thef^ous Temple of SIddhe.vara at Mandh.t. and to the less Wn 

^d It IS on the note which he left behind him and of which the following extract will 

™™?ori been based. ■’I rished" 

Lord Curzon, this renowned and sacred island in the Nerbudda nn n,-t k ' 

with its beauties audits monuments The 
only building of any real character or distinction on the island is the Hind r ^ 

0 Siddh..yara .Mahadeva. But this is such an absolute 1 as ^d^res^^ro: 

lL 2 unpardonable cost. The plinth or platform on which the ruins of Z 

emplesnmdisofa vcrj cunou, design, its outer edge consisting of a series of or^! 

tecting and re-entering angles. The porches in front of the doo^avs mZ L w 

Z'iZhaTZIfeoZZby Tbc 'c'ental 

---pious^monoclast with a low, stunted cupola, such as 

'‘'"■■‘“O’" wi.tJl.~l-.ti. i. 7„^ 
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might be seen in :l Muhammadan mosque. This ludicrous erection is in violent 
contrast to its surroundings and ought to be removed. I presume that the shrine has 
at onetime been covered trith the conical Hindu cupola or spire. It would not now 
be worth while to re-erect this ; but it would seem preferable either to cover in the 
exposed shrine with a flat roof or possibly to put upon it one of the small pointed 
pyramidal roofs, of which several cNamples can be seen covering small Hindu shrines 
in the neighbourhood of the more modern temple in the town, just above the Rao's 
palace. Tlie only restoration of which the temple of SiddheSvara seema to me profit¬ 
ably to admit, is to clear the plinth u ith the elephant frieze (a really noble feature) to 
its foundations, to cut away the jungle for a certain space around, so as to constitute a 
small enclosure, to remove all the fallen and broken stones and to collect against 
the wall any of these—and there are a great number, including some shattered elephants 
from the frieze— that are carrred or sculptured. In this way the place might be made 
to look more tidv. But It can never at anything except a wholly disproportionate 
cost be made into anything but a rnim” The measures ordered by Lord Corzon 
were begun in 1904, but owing to local difficulties very slow progress w:as made, 
and it was not until last year that the work could be carried out in its entirety. 
The roof, it should be saii which has been erected over the iaudum. is flab 
but sunk' slightly into the top of the building so that it cannot be seen from 


without. . L f j ■ 

An account of the fine old brick temple of Laksmaia. at Sirpur, (s to be found m 

Volume XVII of General Cunningham's Reports/ The shrine U still standing w^itb 

about two-thirds of its tower, but the is irreparably ruined. In styW, the 

building calls to mind the ruined temple at Bhitargion/ though )t differs from it m 

many essential details and is obriously later, while the stone mouldings, sculptured 
flmamentation and statuan' arc closely analogous to much that is found at Samalh, 
Eran and other places w here the Gupta style predominated,* The repairs to this 
temple have involved cutting down jungle and clearing, gravelling and fencing in a 
considerable space all round the building; protecting the walls and towers against 
water; cementing together loose brick-work; rebuilding broken comers, as well as the 
retaining wall of the platform; and, finally, remo™g all fallen debris from the 

/naitdafia. , . ■ l , t- - 

The third building to be noticed m the Central Provinces is the large \aj$Tiava 

temple at Janjgir. Though more costly, the repairs here have on the whole been 

less difficult than at Sirpur, for the reason that the structure is of stone, and it has 

mainlv been a matter of resetting loose and fallen blocks and protecting the masonry 

gainst the percolation of rain water. Personally, 1 had not seen this monument 

before the repairs initiated by Mr. Cousens had been taken in hand, but when I 

visited it at the end of 1906, I had photographs with me showing its old state of 

dilapidation, and it was an immense pleasure to behold its transfoimation and 

the admirable work that had been done by the Public Works Department. The 

style of this temple is much like that prev ailing at Khajuraha, but there is good 

1 Pages 117^. Cf-, Progrtis Rf^ortaf TtVrf^rn CtrcU. 19*3-0^1 ?■ 

2 4 5 1? XI. p- 4 i>, and PLiies XlV-XVtl. 

* C«n«al Cunm'ngliam assigned the d:ile oF thi* temple to the Ute fifth erntury. Mt. Causena.oo the other 
hand condder, U to bvbng at the ljUett to the eighth, end ihi* latter d*te is. no deubt, rear the truth. 
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reason for assigrting it to a somewhat earlier date than the examples at that site.' 
The prineipaJ images, which arc arranged (as in the Khajuraha temples), In tw'o tiers 
round its sides, are all Vais^ava in character, while in the comers are devts, dancing 
girls, ascetics and griffins.’ No remains of a mandapa exist, though it is plain that 
one was intended,* and we may assume that the building was abandoned before it was 
started and ivhen the iikkara over the sanctum was only half completed. 

Eastern India offers relatively little to interest us in the matter of conservation 
work during the past twelve months. Steady progress has been made in Assam with 
the several undertakings described by me in last year's report, but In Western 
Bengal the only project of any significance for which funds could be found* (apart 
from the work at the Black Pagoda) was the repair of the Sona Masjid at Frroipur 
near Gaur. Built in the roign of Alau'd-din Husain ^ah, this mosque ts by common 
consent the finest of the stone buildings in and aronnd Gaur. The prayer chamber 
is divided into three aisles with five domes in each. Of these fifteen domes, three 
had fallen at the south end of the back aisle, together with a portion of the hack wall 
above the springers of the arches, with the result that no abutments were left to 
receive the lateral thrust from the other arches. This constituted the main difficulty 
in the preserv'ation of the mosque, and the only possible way of meeting it satis¬ 
factorily was to rebuild what had fallen. The safety of the rest of the structure might 
perhaps have been indifferently secured by the erection of buttresses, but these would 
have had to be so heavy as materially to disfigure the edifice, and they would have cost 
withal not much less than the re-erection of the domes, For the rest, parts of the 
outside walls have had to be refaced in stone and brick, the massive' stone slabs of 
the IM in the north-west comer have had to be reset, cracks in the coffered ceiling 
have had to be filled in, and the surroundings of the mosque have been improved by 
diverting the approach road and tidying up the enclosure. 

Of the year s campaign of conser>’ation work in the Southern Presidency, all that 
need be said is contained In Mr, Rea’s contribution printed below, and I may there¬ 
fore pass on, finally, to Burma, noting onh’ that the main centres of activity in Madras 
have been V ijay'anagar, the Seven Pagodas, Gooty, Gandikota, and Sankaridnig. 

In Burma, the liberality displayed by the Local Government has made it possible 
not only to execute a number of special repairs tn various historic monuments at Pagan, 
but to push on the difficult and costly* reconstruction of the spire of the Mandiday 
Palace,in addition to carrying out all the constantly recurring measures which have 
to be attended to systematically j'car by year, and which will never admit of post* 
ponement. The splendid array of pagodas and shrines at Pagan have enjoyed 
hitherto but a fraction of the fame to which their beauty and historic associations 


* ii, la about the middle of ihe tenth eenli4:TV A.D. Cf. S'rt^rtss Ripiri o/ ihe Artketolegicsl Surviy 
lifflrrrfji/iuftfl, 1903*11x14, page 39 . 

- Mr. Beglar, A. S. R„ V|[, pnge? 309'to, conjectured that tho shrine was dedicated !o h'iirilvasB, hut Ml*. 
CouFsns sti^frsts With much plauslbitit; thftt it was dedicoted to Sflrj'a, whose Image holds the piace of honuuF 
111 ine prirvcipal nlchm tm the west wafi, 

* Cf. Beglar, Jof. ejt, 

* Rs^tiditnre In Bengal amounted to Rs. 31.6SS, but Rs. ro,oao out of this *Hm were ahsrirbed by tiie new 

financiat pnrpcwei ts dassed as .in arch*oIogBaT prejesi. □[ jfve pemaindtr, Rs.o tn 

dewutEd to Knnsrak, R*. j,iErstQ the Soiw Masjid, Rs, dfii to the Rohtiisgarh Palace, and the rest to 
onjinary annual repaiTs. . in= rest 10 

* For notice of tite wurfe being done Here compare my Report fur isoj-os. Pagfs S and 9, 
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entitle them, nor have they yet been sufficiently well described or illustrated to allow 
experts, who cannot visit the site, adequately to appreciate either the character of 
their architecture or the light which they throw on the political and religious 
movements of the epoch to which they belong. An effort, I am glad to say, is soon 
to be made to fill in this serious blank—as soon, indeed, as the survey of the Palace 
buildings of Mandalay is finished,^ Meanwhile, the monuments themselves continue 
to be carefullv and systematically overhauled, among those which have latelv been 
under special repair being the Thamihwet-, Hmyathat- and Kyankhu-Onhmins and the 
Ananda, Thatbyinnyu. NagayOn, and Sulamani Pagodas. The most extensive opera* 
tions of the vear have been those connected with the last named monument, a five¬ 
storeyed building of vast and imposing bulk, built by K ing Narapatisithu towards 
the end of the twelfth century A.D„ and decorated with many interesting frescoes. 
Of the repairs to it. Mr, Taw' Sein Ko writes, " The building has much weathered, but 
the brickwork, strengthened by stone bonding, is still in a sound condition, In spite of 
the absence of plaster or cement on the outside* The work done is more in the 
nature of preservation than restoration. The stone paving was repaired, cracks in 
the arches were cut out and rebuilt, and all loose piaster was removed carefully, the 
sound portions being edged to arrest further decay. Extreme care was taken not to 
injure any ol the valuable frescoes,' 

Another structure dating from the reign of the same monarch, which also calls for 
mention, is the Kvaukku-Onhmin. a unique type of temple built against the precipi¬ 
tous sides of a ravine about two miles to the east of Nyaung-u. It appears to have 
been originally dedicated as the residence of the renowned Pomsukulnmahathera, 
and is often mentioned in Pagan history.* The edifice is arranged in three terraces 
constructed partly of stone, partly of brick, with finely chiselled surface reUeyed by 
decorations of a singularly' pleasing character. The dilapidations here w'ere mainly 
on the west face of the building, where, owing to settlement, the bnckwork had been 
forced out of position. In order to give sufficient support to the superstructure, 
the whole of the basement wall of the main portico had to be carefully rebuilt. The 
roofs of the terraces also were repaircid in concrete, and the lighting and ventilation 
of the interior were much improved by opiming out an old door which had been 
bricked up and by dismantling other later obstructions.* 

j. H. Marshall* 


' TTiH survey of ihc Paliee Buildings at Mandalay hai had to take precedence of nil elK, owjng^ la tt.e 

peri^hAblc nalirre of liicne wooden struttures. 

Dr. ForchhAmmer 5 tifi Tlvef^ tQ bs 110 hit that the 

monk AriyjtUtJimrti.'i tivtd In Up 

* Cf* of ikt SufferiKUtidsnU Sumf, Burma, 
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ANCIENT MONUMENTS OF KANGI^A 
RUINED IN THE EARTHQUAKE. 

- ♦ 

T he disaster of the 4th April 1905, appalling by reason of the wholesale- 
destruction of human life and property, is still fresh in everyone’s memorv. 
It befell a district richer in ancient HindO monuments than any other of the Panjab. 
The very centre was the famous Nagar-kot, a store-house of relics embodying its 
eventful histor^^ There was, therefore, every reason to apprehend that archaeology also- 
would have to deplore many an irreparable loss. The damage done to ancient buildings 
by the earthquake has indeed been very considerable, not so great, however, as at 
the outset the extent of the catastrophe gave cause to expect. The historical fort 
of Kafigra has been turned into a mass of ruins. Its rock-built ramparts which it 
look the hosts of Htndflst^ many months to scale, have been hurled down in a few 
seconds by the mighty hand of Nature. Of the ancient buildings sheltered within its. 
walls, only a few still stand isolated among the spoils of their neighbours. The lofty 
temple, which reared its guilt dome over the lowly dwellings of the suburb Bhavan, 
has been levelled with the ground. On the other hand, the main shrine of Saijnath, 
less renowned for its sanctity, but inhnitely superior in antiquarian interest, has mar¬ 
velously escaped the general wreck, not, however, without serious injury. As to ihe- 
sniallct temple of Sidhnath, its ruinous state gave little hope that it would withstand 
the shock; it ts no w'onder that the earthquake has completed its doom. 

is a fact w'orth recording that among the numerous Inscriptions found in the 
district not a single one—not even that preserved tn the Bhavan temple — been.- 
injured or lost. To students of Indian paleography it will be especially gratifying thgt 
the two valuable Sarada f>raiiistts of Baijnath arc safe. Two inscribed stones from 
the K^hgra Fort had been removed to the Lahore Museum only a few months before 
the earthquake through the care of the Executive Engineer, the late Mr. F, Farley. 
1 cannot omit mentioning that to the same officer, who himself was one of the 
victims of Dharmsila, we owe the discovery ol a Buddhist stapa near Caitru (map 
Chetni), about half-way between Bhagsu and KAhgra town—the first monumoDt of its 
kind noticed in the Kangfa vallej'.'^ 

It will be my object in the present paper to give an'account of the injury done 
to ancient buildings in the Kmigra valley. In the course of a week’s tour, made ia 
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ANCFENT MONUMENTS OF KAii’OyA RUINED IN THE EARTHgUAKE. H 

November 1905, I inspected Kangra town and fiaijnath. Regarding the monuments 
of secondin’ importance information was procured by the Public Works officers in 
charge of the district. The scope of this publication does not admit of a complete 
description being given of all the monuments to be dealt with, W'hich would rightly 
claim a separate volume. such points as are of interest for the history of the 

buildings, 1 shall take the opportunity briefly to discuss, I may menttO'n in this con¬ 
nection that a series of drawings relating to the KarigrA district was prepared in the 
year 1887-88 under the siiper^Hsion of tny predecessor, the Lite Mr. C. J. Rodgers. 
These now form a valuable record of buildings which partly have become disfigured 
and partly have ceased to eitist. It Is hoped that ere long they W'ill form the subject 
of a separate publication of the Archeological Department. To illustrate the present 
paper, 1 have selected a set of photographs taken before and after the earthquake 
W'hich, in conveying an adequate idea of its disastrous action, will be more eloquent than 
any detailed de.scription. 


Kangra. 

Kangra, the ancient Trigarta, occupying the low'cr valley of the Bias and its 
tributaries, was from very remote limes one of the leading hill states of the Panjab, 
\ During the pre-Muhammadan period it made part of the kingdom of Jalandhara. 

When the plains of the Punjab w'ere subjugated by the Muhammadans, the kings of 
that principality, reduced to their territories in the hills, retained in the Kangfi fort 
a stronghold which more than once baffled ihe attempts of Moslim invaders, v' 

“The fort of Kangra, ” says J.tliangir in his Memoirs, '* is old and situated north 
■of Lahore in the midst of a mountainous country. It is famous and renowned for Its 
strength, stability, strong fortifications and impregnability. No one but the God of 
the tv hole world knows when it was foxmded. The belief of the landholders of the Pan- 
jab is that in all that time the fort has never changed hands and the hand of the stranger 
has never been laid upon it. Knowledge is with God, In short. From the time that 
the news of the true religion of Muhammad reached India, not one of the mighty 
emperors has conquered it.” The last statement of the royal chronicler is tar from 
correct. The fort of Kaiigra was taken by the irresistible Mahmttd of f^buzni in 
,A.D, loog. In 1 337 It was captured by Muhammad l iighlaq and again in 1 331 by his 
successor FirOz Shah. But It did not fall into the Muhammadan power perma¬ 
nently until 1621 , when after a siege of fourteen months* it was conquered by Jahangir, 
who garrisoned it with his troops and appointed a Mugfjul governor to keep the 
turbulent hill chiefs in check. The surrounding district, however, with the ejcception 
of the imperial desmesne, remained iu the hands of the Katbc Rijis, who claim 
descent from the ancient rulers of Trigarta. 

When in the second half of the rStb century the Mughal power rapidly' declined. 
Raja Saibsar Cand II succeeded in 1786 in recovering the ancient fortress of his 

^ Acfsrdin^ to thr Tuzuh-J-Jah^ngtri the Ion invcstjei! €ti th^ i 5 th of SLi^ir^ll A J-t. loi^ (sth 
A. i^nd captured tm the 1st »f A.H. lo^c (6th N^ivinber A.t>. i6aiS The reapcLlii^ 

g'ivtn in the Bld^Nah N^maare the 24 tb of Shawwfil A.H. {i+dl September and the isth of H||Lr 

H. 1-0:9 (ilth NQ\Tnibcr l6?o} 
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a„c«,<,rs B„t_ by carrying hJ, .-imWtious designs Ion far, he came into conflict 

ir;:::tnfrcrp^ r’- r 

r; r \;l"h;r^"' ™ a“ 

BriSh .:!.ops R»v,. Up to .900 it nas gamsoned by 

..fa in citcait, bat its stnenU docs not tritr^hs. tt'^TpSa ,«: 

nboat ,oo tee. The only accessible point is on't!;: lideTo::;^ 

few hood" H*f ” '*'* •’''® K narrowed to a mere neck of i 

The onf . deep ditch has been hewn at the foot of thrll 

'’"•'r®"’”™'’ “f Ih'. fort where the 

high ground appears to be an offshoot from the westeroend of the Malkera hill whir 
dondes the totvn of Kangffl from the suburb of Bhawan '• ' 

are "hlTaldlrL:eT:lZ'irb 

tion o,er tbe entr^ee. Thesl ^ Zi 

s andmg From here a long and narrow passage leads up to theTn of Z lon 
tough the Ahani and Amiri both attributed to Nawab 4!tf let- fh c ' 

Mugha, governor o, Kkhg«. So,ne ,oo fee. from the tZ 

iTnlnlr: le’sZ fhZZ^d 

Hindo times but that its original name is unZowr ThltZemZ "mayVelZect" 
Judging from i name Zuld se ! haTherrols: I Z 

of the fort. Jshangir after his eonquest 

to Sri '"Z ""'P'r 

“dmSrbet'’'”" ”^''■= is'farvZzr! 

from sLo Mulamrai: Silg a^reZertlfiT'l 'rh'“" 

presumably at the time when the fort was Tee Z h V*'“ T’’""' “ 
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Fig- 1. Fcrslan Insert ptli:in from Fcirt. 

The following is a transcript and a tmn-slation of this inscnptioti for which 1 am 
indebted to Manlawl Muhammad Shij*aih, 

;I ^ 4^ 

^{t lJ^I 

^jH )' V 

Kih sktfd bnr hafi khhwar padshdh ax hnkm'idaqdirt 
Ba chaskm-i-ahl-t~alam knrd ^^kd-mhash ikilrl. 

Kih as hakhi-t-ja^fin-i-u jakdn aiman shiid as piri. 


THANSl.ATfON, 

“ (TTe) who became king of the seven ditnes through the divine order, 

Made the dust of his path like balsam {Itt. elixir) to the eyes of the world, 
fHe) through whose youthful luck the world has become safe of old age." 
ft tvill be seen that the preserved portion of the inscription consists of three 
hemistyebs (wfjrfl’j) which must have formed the second halves of three couplets- 
The whole inscription presumably consisted of six couplets, as the existing fragments 
would occupy about one-fourth of the space over the jahangiri Darwaza. If this 
assumption is correct, it may be surmised that the first three couplets also rh ymed 
with-iir/and that the concluding words of one of them was '* Jahan^ri." At any rate, 
I have little doubt that the A referred to in the inscription was lahanglr who 

prided himself so much on the conquest of the Kshgra Fort, “ a work," as he asserts 
in his own Memoirs, “which no other Emperor of Delhi has been able to perform.'* 
The tw'o fragments, as stated above, were removed to the Lahore Museum shortly 
before the earthquake, together with another inscribed stone noticed by Cm mi ogham 
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in the facing of the scarped rock just outside the g^te of Jahangir.* This stone 
which measures in width and 5^^ in height contains a Sanskrit inscription in six 
lines, mostly obliterated, to which Cunningham assigned a date not later than the 6th 
■centurv. Judging from the character, this epigraph seems to me to be several centu¬ 
ries later, though perhaps Cunningham was right in calling it the oldest inscription of 
KahgfS—to wjt of Kangra KOt—not of the district. It Is apparently composed in 
poetry, and opens with a Sloka containing an invocation of Visnu, In the fifth line the 
word iaritam is still legible, from which it may he inferred that the Inscription recorded 
the construction of some building, perhaps a temple Possibly .1 careful 

study of the original will lead to its general purport at least being determined. But 
the lettering is so much defaced that we carniot liope cn^er to obtain a complete reading. 

Along the whole flis- 
tancefrom the Phatak 
to the gate of Jahangir, 
the walls on both sides 
of the passage together 
with the Ahanl Danvaza 
have been thrown down 
as by a huge landslip. 
The Amiri and JahangtrT 
Danvaza are still extant, 
but have received seri¬ 
ous injure' (see Plate I). 

It is intended to restore 
both these gates by re¬ 
building the portions 
above the arch. The 
Aiidheri or Handell 
Darwaza Is mined, like¬ 
wise the D.irsani Dar- 
waza, which was flanked 
by defaced statues of the 
river goddesses Gauga 
and Vaiuuna. This gate- 
way gave access to .a 
courtyard, along the 
south side of w'hich, 
facing north, stood the 
Fig. a- Approach to Ksngrs Fort. shrincsof LahsmT-NSrS- 

ya^a, Sitals and Ambiha Devi. Between the two last-mentioned buildings a stair-case 
kd up to the palace, a structure of no architectural Interest* 

^h^ niosi valuable monuments; in the KangTS Fort the so-called 
temp es of Lak^mi-Nar.Tyar.ia and Sjtala—two square chambers profusely decorated 
Wit canin g ^; (se e Pl ate J l|. CunnJngham^s remark that they are without pillars 


uscutti cokl tciten aF iht stones are rrarked Nos^ t6oaf;d 161^ 
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or pilasters is due to an error, as the roof of each was supported by four ornamental 
pillars, whilst a pair of engaged columns flanked their entrances. The ceiling of the- 
T.aksnij-Naraya^ja temple was remarkable for its elaborate decoration. The destruc¬ 
tion of these two buildings is perhaps the severest loss which archjEoiogy has suffered 
in the disaster of the 4ih April. It is questionable whether they have been rightly 
designated as temples^ There is no indication that they ever contained any object of 
worship, Their ornamentation, however, leaves no doubt that they were originally 
intended for religious purposes. Judging from their general plan, they might be 
called jmitdapas, but there is no evidence that they were attached to a temple. The 
smaller of the two was undoubtedly a building complete in itself, provided with a niche 
itt the centre of the back wall outside. Its south-east comer alone is engaged in the 
retaining wall of the upper terrace on which the palace buildings are raised. Of the 
so-called Laksmt-NSrayapa temple the back is entirely engaged, so that it is impos¬ 
sible to decide whether any shrine was attached to it. Interiorly, the back wall shows 
no trace of having contained a doorway leading into such a shrine. As the back 
wall is still standing, it will be possible, on some future occasion, to ascertain this 
point. Regarding the date of these buildings nothing is known. We may safely 
assume that they are posterior to the sack of the fort by Mal.iniQd of Qijaanj. 

The temple of Amhika Devf, still used for worship, is a much plainer structure 
evidently of no great age. The only ancient portions seem to be the pillars and 
architraves of the matidapa or anteroom which originally must have been an open 
twelve-pillared pavilion, roofed over in the corbelling fashion of Hindo architecture. 
By bricking up the mtercolumniatioiis, the pavilion was converted into a square 
chamber tiow^ cos'cred by a Hat dome, The latter feature indicates that this recon¬ 
struction happened during the Muhammadan occupation. The adjoining building 
used as the shrine proper, I take to be a monument of the short period during which 
Sarhsar Cand held the KaiigrS Fort. The clumsy shape of the spire bears am pie- 
evidence of its late date. It is a curious instance of the capricious action of the 
earthquake that this building was annihilated, whereas the adjoining matidapa does 
not show any sign of injury. To the south of the Ambiks temple are two small Jaina 
shrines, facing west. One of them contains merely a pedestal which must have 
belonged to a Tirtliarhkara im.age. In the other is placed a seated statue of Adinatha 
with a partly obliterated inscription dated, according to Cunningham, Samvat 1533 
f. A.D. (466 in the reign of Sc'imsa.r Cand J. 

Plate 111 shows the temple of Indre^vara in Kangra city. It Is ascribed to Raja 
Indra-candra whose name, according to a common practice, is coupled with that of 
the deity (Ilvara, i. e., ^iva) to whom the temple is dedicated. If this Indra-candra 
may ho identified with the Indu-candra of Jalandhara, mentioned m the Rajataraii- 
gipl (VII, 130) as a contemporary of Anantadeva of Kafimir (A.D. 1028-63), it 
follows that the Indrelvara temple dates from the nth century. The only interesting 
portion of the building is the open pavilion supported on four ornamental pillars which 
shelters Siva’s bull Nandi, To the east of this pavilion is the shrine containing the 
lihga which forms the object of worship. Most of the inner space is taken up bv the 
roots and stem of a hug e banyan tree, which overshadows the building. To the south 

, Cl'"■, 0 loci’ suggests that ihejf are possibly unfinished ictnplc? and qt^otea the mstance at the Black Pacwla 
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of the pavilion is another chamber \^'hlch seems to have been the original shrine. On 
both sides of its entrance are the trro Jaina images described by General Cunningham. 
Apparently these images do not form an integral part of the building, so that they can¬ 
not be considered as a proof of the shrine having originally been a Jaina temple. One 
of the two Images bears an inscription dated in the year 30 of the Lokakala or Sap* 
tarsi era. It was edited by Dr. Buhler who, on account of the similarity of the 
script to that of the Baijnath frasasiis, believed the date to correspond to A,D. 834. 
As, however, the date of the Baijnath inscriptions is not A, D. 804, as was hitherto 
supposed, but t 204, we must, on the strength of the above argument, assume for 
the Jaina Image also a much later date, perhaps ,^,D. 1154 or 1234. Unfortunately 
the most important and at the same time the most delicate portion of the leraple — the 
four-pillared pavilion — has been levelled with the ground. The rest of the building is 
safe, including the two jaina images just noted. 


Fig'- 3* Temple of Vfl|re?iyflri { ii>Q5 1- 

The most celebrated sanctuary of the Karigm district—though by no means fore¬ 
most in .antiquarian interest — was the temple of VajreSvarfor Mata Devi at Bhavan, the 
suburb of Karigra town. There can be little doubt that from very remote times the 
spot was held sacred, but the temple, which fell a victim to the earthquake, was not of 
very great age. .An extensive Sanskrit inscription’, preserved in the porch of the 
temple, records that it was built In the reign of Sahi Mahammada, who has been 
identified by Cunningham with Mu|iaiiimacl Sayyid who reigned at Delhi from A.D. 
M33 to t 44 <S^ At the time of its foundation Sarbs 5 r Cand f was RaJS of Kahgra. 

* €/, Si'ihlerH Vet. 1, p, lijo R. 
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It appears from the mscription that the year of his accession was AD 1420-to 
The record aho mentions the names of his father Karam Cand (Sanskrit- Karma' 
candra) and of his grandfather Megh Cand (Sanskrit- Meg ha-candra). 

The temple, the foundation of which is recorded in the inscription, was entirely 
renovated by DesS Singh, the Sikh Governor of KartgrS. Before the earthquake it 
presented the appearance of a square tower decorated with balconies and kiosks 
m the gaudy style of the period, and surmounted by a bulb-shaped ribbed dome, which, 
according to Cunningham’s informants, was glided by Cand Kuar, the wife of 
Maharaja Sher Singh (see Plate |\'}, That this pretentious structure still contained 
the original building, has become manifest since the earthquake. For among the 
spoil scattered over the courtyard could be seen the spire of the ancient temple 
which had come down in one solid mass of masonry. The lower portions of the 
walls remained standing. To this circumstance Is due the fact that the inscribed slab 
has received no injury. It will be replaced in the new' temple which the Hindu com¬ 
munity intends to raise on the spot, 

^ vBaijnSth. 

The temples of Baijnaih, the most important monuments of the Kahgru valley, 
have been described by Cunningham, Fergusson and Burgess. The published accounts, 
however, are far from accurate. Cunningham's note is too brief to do full justice 
to the subject, and the accompanying plates are inadequate to remedy the defects 
of his text. He failed, moreover, in several respects rightly to interpret the epigra- 
phlca] records preserved in the main temple. Fergusson did not know the temples 
from personal inspection, but relied entirely on Cunningham’s communications.’ Only 
since Biihler’s scholarly edition of the Baijnath j!^raiash's has it become possible to dis¬ 
cuss the history of the temple to which they belong. Unfortunately one point of primary 
importance— the date of the inscription —still remained open to doubt. Dr. Burgess' 
note which accompanied Biihler’s article w'as evidently based on the drawings supplied 
by Mr. Rodgers—the same which I have already mentioned in the present paper. 

The village Baijnath is situated twentV'three miles east of Nagar-Kot, as the 
crow flies, close to the border of the petty hill state of Maiidi and on the main road 
which leads from the PSnjab plains through KangrS, KujQ, Lahul and Ladakh to 
Central Asia, These two circumstances account for its existence. The mention of 
a custom-house (Sanskrit mafi^a;>tka} in one of the BaljnSth ^rasastis (11,30} would 
indicate that as far back as the begttining of the 13th century the place was a 
frontier station. 

William Moorcroft, when ^dsiting Kahgra on his fatal journey to Bukhara in the 
summer of A.D. 1820, duly noticed, "Baidyanath IMaharaJ or Iswar Linga, a shrine 
of Siva and place of religious resort," situated in the north-east extremity of the 
Kahgra valley which In those days still formed a semi-independent hill state ruled by 
the famous KatOc Raja .Samsar Cand, Under his son and successor Anrudh Cand 
the Kangra principality was finally annexed by Ranjit Singh., " Baidyanath pur," 
Moorcroft says, " is a most miserable place, containing only a few huts and grainsellers’ 
shops. 1 had much difiiculty in finding shelter from the rain. I did not go into the 
I f 4 S ff VcJ V. PP, fTSfl. PlsitwXl.m Ktid XI. tv, Fer^tuun llttitrj tf/ndi^n and 
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-temple* but was informed that it presented nothing remarkable." ‘ It is strange that 
The distinguished traveller so readily accepted a statement with which certainly 
few students of Indian archaiology will agree. It will be seen from the quoted 
passage that Baijnath is in reality the name of the chief temple dedicated to Siva 
\’aldyanatha (Lord of Physicians) by which the ^’il]age itself has become known. 
This fact illustrates the high renown which the Baijnath temple enjoyed in the sur¬ 
rounding mountain tracts. Instances of localities being named after famous 
sanctuaries are not unfrequently met with in India* one of the most conspicuous 
being TriJ^Jkrlath in Chamba-Lahul, which has received its name from the shrine of 
AvalokiteSvara* "the lord of the three worlds."' * 

The original name of the ^^llage we learn from the two Sarada inscriptions* pre¬ 
served in the Baijnath temple, to have been Kiragrama. There Is m Trigarta," that 
record ( 11 * lo) states, " the pleasant village of Kiragrama, the home of numerous virtues 
IVhere that river called Binduka* leaping from the lap of the mountain* with glittering 
wide waves resembling playing-balls merrily plays, like a bright maiden in the first bloom 
of youth. That [village] is protected by the strong-armed Rajanaka Lak-smana."* 
Trigarta, the ancient name of the Kahgra valley* occurs frequently in Sanskrit 
literature- The Binduka, so well described by the poet* is the modern Binnu* a tributary 
-of the Bias. The name Kiragrama, known up to the present day, seems to indicate 
that the village owed its oi%in to a settlement of Kiras* a tribe located in the 
neighbourhood of KaSmir and mentioned both in the Rajatarangitjl (VIll* 2767) and 
-on two Cam pa copper plates of the j ith century. We may perhaps go so far as to 
-assume that the kings of TrigA-irta had garrisoned their frontier town with a detach¬ 
ment of these Kiras, who figure in Chamba history as a warlike tribe employed by 
the Dogra RajS, against Sahllla the founder of Chamba tou n. 

This much is certain, that at the time of the Baijnath inscriptions Kiragrama had 
for eight generations been the seat of a feudal chief who owed alle^ance to the kings 
of Trigarta or Jalandhara. The site of the castle in which the b.arons of Baijnitth 
resided, is still pointed out in a locality known as Jhakhpur and now occupied by the 
Dftk Bungalow. Old men remember having seen remnants of walls and tanks on the 
spot, and sm.all copper coins are said to have been found there in great numbers, The 
title r&j found in the inscription is a sauskntlzed vernacular term corresponding 
^ with modern ram. There is a tradition that once the whole of the Panjab Htllg was 
ruled by r^Ms, In some tracts* e,g., the upper Candrabhag^ valley, their rule 
extended down to recent times. In Chamba State numerous inscriptions have of late 
years come to light which are due to and show that they were still numerous 

and powerful in the i ith and laih centuries. But it is evident that they acknowledged 
the Raja of Chambd as their overlord. 
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Uksmatia, the rdjmiaka of Kiragrama, ^as a vassal of Jayaccandra, the niler of 
Irigarta. It is stated in the inscription ([I,tB) that his mother Laksana was a 
daughter of Hrdayacandra of Tngarta. The fact that Laksmana's father had received 
a daughter of his liege-lord in marriage shows the political importance of these barons 
of the Mountains. It k indeed contrary to the custom now prevailing in the hill states 
according to which rtiling chiefs only intermany with their equals, including howeve 
those land-holders {jagirdCus) whose ancestors are known to have held that position. 

The mscription further records that in Uksmana’s barony {rankun) there lived 
"a well-known merchant, the son of Siddha, named Matiyukai whose younger 
brother, undi^nded [from himj in property and solely intent on pious works, is called 
Ahuka and whose blameless wife Is named Gulha, By him, a bee in the park of 
devotion, and by his brother, has been erected this temple of [Siva] the Slayer of 
Tripura, at the door of which stand the statues of Gahga, Jamna and other [deities] 

together with a Maridapa.The high-minded son of vWka, named NSyaka. who Is 

at the head of masons, came from SiiSarman's town to this [village], likewise 
Thodhuka, the son of Sammana, By these two together has the very lofty temple of 
Siva been fashioned with the chisel as well as the Maijdapa; [it has been] constructed 
in accordance with the opinion of Samu and on it glitter the figures of the crowd of 
the Ganas-'* It is interesting to find that the architects employed by the two- 
pious merchants came from Kaiigra town. For there can he little doubt that Buhler 
was correct In identifying SuSarmapura with that place.' 

Before giving an account of the Baijnath temple, it will be necessary to discuss 
the important question of its date which has given rise to a great deal of misconcep* 
tion. The date of the two firaSa^fis is expressed both in the Saptarsi (or Sastra) and 
in the ^aka eras. The Saka date is found on both stones, but in each instance the- 
figures are indistinct. As the Sastra year is fo, it follows that in any case the date 
must fall in the 4th year of some Christian and the 36 th year of some Saka century*. 
The ^aka date w'as first read by Cunningham as 726 corresponding with A,D. 804. 
This reading was adopted by Buhler * and has since been generally accepted. Bubler,. 
however, remarked that the further specification of the date in inscription No, I 
raised a difficulty, as in the year 804 that date (Jyai.stha &uii 1} fell on a Tuesday and” 
not on a Sunday as stated in the inscription. 

A examination of the original document has convinced me that on the second 
stone the Saka year is expressed by four figures, the first and second of which are 
undoubtedly the symbol for "one,” The first of these two figures has a somewhat 
uncommon appearance, the concave side being turned downwards, which has led 
Cunningham to his reading " seven.” Instances of ^rada "one” being expressed in 
that manner arc, however, not wanting in the inscriptions of Chamb^ State. The 
symbol for ” seven ” is always distinguished by a tail. The second figure is a 
normal and veiy* distinct Sarada ” one.” The upper portion of the third figure is 
broken, but enough remains to show that it represents the numeral " two.” The 
fourth figure, that of the units, is unrecognisable, but from what has been remarked 
above, it will be evident th.it it can only be “ six.” Moreover, on the other stone this 
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figure iS still traceable and presents the appearance of that symbol. The result is 
the Saka year 1136 corresponding with A.D. 1204. 

This conclusion fully agrees with that arrived at by Professor Kielhorn who has 
discussed the date from a chronological point of view. ** If we were not restricted^ 
that scholar remarks, " by the date of the second to anv particular centiirv of 

the Saka era. [ would say that the /auiiia year do of the first must correspond 

to Saka I j 26 expired, because, of all the expired 26th years of the centuries of the 
Saka era from Saka 636 to Saka 1426, only the year tia6 yields the desired Sunday 
(the and May A.D. 1304), And I should not be prevented by anvthing in the contents 
of the inscription and the language of the author, or m the alphabet employed from 
assigning the inscription to so late a period.’ To Professor Kiel horn's concluding 
remarks 1 may add that the senes of Sarada records which of late years has become 
available in Charaba State, fully confirm the view that the script of the BaijnSth prasastis 
represents not an early, but rather a late type of Silrada.” It is also interesting to note 
that Dr. Burgess, while ^suming A.D. 804 to be the correct date of the Baijnath 
pra&asiis, remarked that "if there were no such inscription to influence us, the arch- 
mologjst might be disposed to assign the general structure to a somewhat later date.'' 

VVe are now in a position to say with certainty that both the temple and the 
inscription are exactly four centuries later than was hitherto supposed —a conclusion 
of no slight consequence in the history of Indian architecture and paleography. 
Lovers of antiquity may feel disappoinied at the above conduaion. Ji does not 
however, affect the artistic merits of the building, which still retains an age of hich 
only few temples extant in the Panjab can boast, The question, how far the present 
building represents the original temple, can be better discussed after a brief descrip¬ 
tion of it has been given, I may remark at once that there is no need now for 
assuming with Dr. Burgess that theBaiinath temple had been destroyed by MaJimud 
ot Giami in A.D. 1008 and was rebuilt soon after with part of the old material. The 
truth 13 that at the time when the Muhammedan conqueror invested iNagar-Kot, the 
famous temple had not yet been called into existence. 

The Baijnath temple is orientated due west. It consists of an adytum 
(part), 8 feet square inside and 18 feet outside, surmounted by a spire (Sik/iara) 
of the usual conical shape, and of a front hall (ma/if/afiaj 20 feet square inside 
covered with a tow pyramid-shaped roof. The adytum which contains the Onga known 
as Vaidyanatha is entered through .a small anteroom with two pillars in antis. The 
roof of the is supported by four massive pillars connected by raised benches 

which form, as it were, a passage leading up to the entrance of the sanctum. The 
architraves resting on these pillars divide the space of the ceiling into nine compart¬ 
ments, each of which i.s closed by means of corbelling slabs. 

In front of the mandapa rises a stately porch resting on four columns. "The 
shafts of these pillars," Fergusson remarks. " are plain cylinders, of very classica*! 
proportions, and the bases also .ihow that they arc only slightly removed from 
classical design. The square plinth, the two toruses, the cavetto, or hollow mouldinF 
between, arc all classical, but partially hidden by I’iindu ornamentation, of great 

’ F, KirElhnm, A nott fht fra. /«</. Ant, Vol. X.V (iSpi), p. 154, ~ ’ 
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elegance but unlike anything found aftenrards." The capitals of the pot-and- foliage 
type are discussed by the same author at considerable length, 

Both the south and north wall of the manflapa are adorned with a graceful 
balcony window. The four comers are strengthened by means of massive butlrcss-Iike 
projections In the shape of half-engaged miniature itkhara templesi each containing two 
niches in which image slabs are placed. Smaller niches in slightly projecting chapels 
are found between the comer projections and the entrance and balcony windows. 

The outer walls of the sanctum are enriched with three pillared niches enclosed 
In projecting chapels, each flanked by two niches of smaller size. The central niche 
in the east wall contains an image of the sun-god Siliya. wearing a laced jacket. It is 
placed on a marble pedestal which must have belonged to a figure of the Jtna 
Mahavira, as appears from a Nagari Inscription carved on its facets ■ which is dated in 
the Vikrama year t2g6 Phiilguna ha, it. Sunday, corresponding to 15th January 
A.D. 1240, Thus we find SSrada and Nagari used side by side in Kang^a in the first ^ 
halfof the 13th centurv*. 

In the central niche on the 
nort h side is placed an image 
(height 2' 4",) of the war- 
god Skanda or Kantikeya 
seated on his vehicle the 
pea-cock. The god is re¬ 
presented with his usual six 
faces and with four amis, 
the one which held a lance 
being broken with part of 
that attribute. One of his 
right hands is apparently 
empty and rests against his 
thigh in the gift-bestowing 
attitude. The two remaining 
hands hold an ornamental 
w heel —1 he sy in bo! of sove- 
reignty-and a fruit, per¬ 
haps meant for a lemon. 

It has generally been 
assumed that the isaijnath 
temple has undergone a 
thorough restoration at the 
hands of Raja Samsar Catid 
Fig. 4- t magt of Ka milceya. K alo C , w ho ruled t II e Kafig fS 

valley for nearly half a century- (A.D. 1776—1824) and whose ambition in re-asserting 
the ancient claims of Trigarta over the surrounding hill states led to a collision with 
Ran jit Singh and to the final ruin of the KatOc kingdom. That the temple was re¬ 
paired by Samsar Cand or rather by his family priest {purohit) Gafiga Ram, appears, 
according to Cunnitighara, from an inscription let into the pavement of the courtvard 
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of the tcniple, which he reads '■ Sathviti 1843 Jeih pf^ai tste 1$ Rafil Sams^y Cand 
purokit Gangs Ram ke hukain tnSphak, (i.e., muwSfiq) Batehsre yite ne ghadl, 

"In the year (S43 (A,D, 17K6) on the 15th day of Jeth the mason Jit engraved 
this according to the order of Ganga Rami the family priest of Raja Samsar Cand." 

It is interesting to note that this inscription is dated in the same year in which 
Sartisar Cand occupied Kot Kahgra, which for more than two centuries had been in 
the hands of the Muhammedans, But little more than a score of years the Katoc 
Raja enjoyed the possession of his ancestral stronghold. Pressed by the Gurkhas, 
he was compelled to surrender it to Ranjit Singh in 1809. 

It must, however, be admitted that the quoted Inscription—if at all a record of the 
so-called restoration—is by no means clear as to its details. Cunningham, mainly—so* 
it seems—rel^dng on local tradition, maintains that Samsar Cand made some extensive 
repairs, and at the same time added the present entrance porch and the tnm large 
' side balconies, " These, Cunningham says. " had previously existed, but had fallett 
down and disappeared. 1 think it probable that the porch may be not unlike the ori¬ 
ginal ; but I have a very strong suspicion that the restorer did not adhere too- 
strictly to the style of the original side niches, as their mouldings differ very much 
from those of the old basement of the main body of the building.” 

Fergus son, whose account is based on Cunningham’s, says : "In 1786 the large 
temple underwent a thorough repair at the hands of a Raja Sinsarchand (stc) which- 
has obliterated many of its features ; but it is easv to see at a glance what was 
done in the beginning of the 9th (read 13th) century and w'hat looo (read 600) years 
afterwards." The pillars of the porch, according to the same authority, '‘retain their 
forms up to their capitals at least. The architraves belong to the repair in T786." 

Dr. Burgess is of opinion that the pillars of the porch are of an early date, but 
that the porch in its present form is probably due to SaitisSr Cand. " With the ex¬ 
ception of the balcony windows on each side of the mandspa, its walls and inner roof 
and those of the shrine were not materially interfered with, but the outer roof of the 
mandapa and the spire of the shrine were either largely reconstructed or covered 
with so thick a coating of lime, as entirely to mask the original," 

Dr. Stein, on the contrary, who had the advantage of personally Inspecting the 
temple in December [S92, expressed the opinion that the temple. has not undergone 
such very great alterations as the earlier describers state." He points out that the 
doorway jambs of the ad\Tum are still decorated with the images of the river god¬ 
desses Ganga and Yam ana, mentioned by the author of the inscription (1,29) and 
that ** his other detailed statements regarding the building fully agree w^ith the actual' 
ities," " Only the roof" Dr. Stein remarks " seems to me modem j according to the 
statements of the Purohitas it was renovated about one hundred years ago by Rii]& 
Saif>s 5 r Cand."* 

I believe Dr Stem's remarks to be correct. All authorities agree that the body 
of both sanctum and mandapa is original, but what reason is there to assume that 
the porch and balcony windows were added in the year j 7S6 ? To any one slightly 
acquainted with the architectural monstrosities of the Sikh period there cannot be 
the shadow of a doubt that neither this noble porch with Its stately pillars, praised by 

I ^ slightly CuiiTiinglniTm*s trnn^rript iiPd the wordine of h\s veniaif. 

Cy, tlCih ter : fljiiij nrfi- 011 Sisij tidth Pra iariif . 1K 
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ancient monuments of KaS'GEA ruined IxS the karthouake. 


Fcrgu&SDTi for thsir flASSiCii] proportions, oor tbs tAStefuJJy dfiCorAted balconies were 
wrought in those days of utter decay. (See Plates V and VI.) I do not deny the 
possibilih' of their ]la\^ng been added to the building at a date not far remot^ed from 
its foundation. The difference in oma men tat ion of the nro balconies is certainly 
remarkable. But there seems to exist not the least necessity for denoting them as 
modern. Both the porch and balconies are fn such perfect harmonv with the rest of 
the building that, if an addition, they are at any rate an embellishment. 

Fergusson, at least, admitted the pillars of the porch up to their capitals to be 
ancient. The reason why he believed the architraves to be modem is obvious. He 
mistook for carvings—and such they appear on his woodcut—what in reality ,ire only 
figures and ornaments executed in plaster. The same author recognised that the 
modern appearance of the might merely be due to its being covered with a 

thick layer of lime. Such is undoubtedly the case. The earthquake has had the 
beneficial effect of shaking down some of this modem work, and the old stonen'ork has 
in places become exposed. It shows, as Fergusson rightly surmised, the same decor- 
ation as the temple of Jamadagni. It seems indeed that the extensive repairs bv 
Samsar Cand It may be reduced to that co.it of plaster under which W'e still possess 
■the original building just as it was built by the two pious merchants in the year >204. 

It is a matter of surprise that the Baijnath temple, situated at no great distance 

from the centre of the earth¬ 
quake, has escaped destruc¬ 
tion. The body of the building 
has practically suffered no 
damage except some slight 
cracks. The buttress-like pro¬ 
jections on the four corners of 
the mandapa, except that on 
the north-west, are consider¬ 
ably damaged and will have to 
be rebuilt. (See ffg. 5.) The 
sculptured stones facing the 
jambs of the balcony windows 
are partially displaced as will 
be seen from the accompanv* 
ing plate, Inside, three of the 
architra\'es resting on the four 
pillars of the mandapa arc 
broken, ft is said that they 
were cracked before the earth¬ 
quake, which accounts for iron 
bars having been used to 
strengthen them. At mv re¬ 
commendation they have been 
provisionally propped up. In a 
Fijf, 5. Temple n[ flsijiTaih, <iDLiLlj.easi. report submitted to the Pan jab 
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Government m Januarj* 1906, I have set forth the measures required for the 
preservation of the Baijnath temple, hut at the end of the year under review' no action 
had yet been taken. It is earnestly hoped that the more urgent claims of works of 
general utility will not cause the neglect of those few ancient monuments which 
the earthquake has left standing. 

The Baijnath temple stands in the middle of an enclosure of irregular shape, 
about 120' in length and from 60' to 75' in width. This temple yard contains a 
number of minor buildings which have all more or less suffered from the action of 
the earthquake. Only two of these deserve special notice; the pavilion over the 
bull Nandi m front of the temple and the shrine of Jamadagni. The Nandi pavilion 
—a canopy supported by four pillars—has been thrown down, hut can be rebuilt at a 
trifiing cost, the old maLerials being still extant. The Jamadagni shrine was mistaken 
by Fergusson for the Sidhnath temple which will be noted presently, " It has,” that 
author remarks, all the features of a very old temple—great simplicity of outline, 
no repetitions of itself, and the whole surface of the upper part covered with that 
peculiar horse*shoe diaper which was so fashionable in those early days, The 
ajttalaka string courses are subdued and in good taste, and the crowning ornament 
well proportioned,” The earthquake has caused the roof of this building completel)' 
to collapse. It will be seen from Fergusson’s woodcut that it was in a ruinous 
condition for at least thirty years back. 

The remaining buildings in the temple yard are all comparatively modem and de¬ 
void of archaeological interest. The temple of Murlimanohar or Radha Krsna is 
ascribed to Pandit Gahga RS.m, the family priest of Rajd Sarhsar Cand, w'huse name 
occurs on the inscribed stone let in the pavement^. Its porch has come down, but 
could be rebuilt at no great expense. The temples of Narmade&vara, B hairava, Laksmi* 
NSmyana and jagann^tha and a Sstl memorial, known by the name of dlhrli .ate 
only slighily damaged. The h'nga shrine of Nllakaptha has completely collapsed. 
The buildings, enclosing the courtyard, which were used for store-rooms, hospices 
for travellers and dwellings fur the priests attached to the temple have all been mined 
in the earthquake, but none of them can be said to be of any architectural importance. 
Finally 1 may mention that among the debri* of these buildings a fragment of an in* 
scribed stone was found which originally may have been the lintel of some temple. It 
contains four lines of Sarada writing, unfortunately much obliterated. The stone has 
been deposited in the Lahore Museum. 

The smaller temple of Slddhnath,” Cunningham says, ” is similar in its arrange¬ 
ment both inside and outside to that of Baijnath, But it faces towards the east, and 
the side openings of the manilafa are without pillars, and are closed by stone trellises. 
It differs also in having two small doon.vays in the back-wall of the mmidapa. leading 
past the outer wall oF the s-tnetum. In the interior Ihe roof is similarly supported on 
four pillars, and vhe ceiling 1=; formed in the same way by overlapping slabs. Ex¬ 
teriorly the w.ahs and roofs are ornamented after the manner of the Baijnath 
temple,” 

Dr, Burgess has rightly pointed out that the plan and elevation of the Sidhnath 
temple published by Cunningham are far from accurate. Mr. Rodgers' care in having 


* bee above^ p. si 
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more reliable draTrlngs prepared ^vUl be the more appreciated, since the building itself 
has practically ceased to exist. In the year J903, proposals for its preseiA^atlon 
Here under consider-ation but, as these would have involved a wholesale rebuilding of 
the temple, the matter was allowed to be dropped, The catastrophe of the 4th April 
has completed the collapse of the edifice The east wall of the vtatifinfia as well as the 
south and west walls of the shrine proper, together with half the spire, have be err 
throym down, and the temple is now nothing but a ruin surrounded on all sides bw 
debris. (See Plate VI I.) The s.tnctum, however, has remained intact inside, including 
its ceiling, and is still used for worship. At present, restoration of the building to its 
prior state is out of the question, but such minor measures have been proposed as wtlll 
tend to preserec it In its present condition. 

Besides the monuments noted, there are in the Kangra valley some of secondary 
importance which have been slightly damaged in the earthquake Among them I 
wish only to mention the temple of AmbtkeSvara at Haripur, profusely decorated 
with can'ings and believed to be the oldest shrine of that place j the well-known sanc¬ 
tuary of Jvala-mukhi, “ the name-mouthed goddess,” more renowned as a place of pil¬ 
grimage than for Its architectural merits ; a richly sculptured masonry tank or rtawi at 
Ja\'Ali, and the Thakur-dvara of Fathpur (Fatehpur) adorned with frescoes relating to 
the legend of t\rspa and ascribed to Raja Mandhata of Nurpur (A, D. 1667-1700), 

It does not appear that in the Kuju valley any losses to archaeology are to be deplored. 
Here most temples are largely built of w'ood, and on that account have withstood the 
shock more effectually. I have, however, had no opportunity to visit Kulq personally 
since the earthquake, and no returns have been supplied to nty office for this part of 
the district. The ancient temple of Sir'a VisveSvara at Bajaura with its remarkable 
sculptures seems to have received no serious damage, though the stale of the build- 
ing gave every reason for apprehension. 

Outside the Kangra district the only cases of serious injury to Hindu monuments 
occurred in the upper Ravi valley (Chamha State), separated from Kangri by the 
D hauls Dhar on the southern slope of which Dharinskla is situated. The most serious, 
case of this kind is the Narsingh temple at Brahmaur, a stone iri/rara shrine, the 
foundation of which by RSni Trihhuvana-rekba i's mentioned in the oldest copper-plate 
inscription of Chamba,‘ The upper portion of the structure is entirely displaced and 
the masonry shows considerable cracks. There Is no reason to anticipate the imme¬ 
diate collapse of the building, but there can be little doubt that the injury received 
will lead to further deterioration. To save the edifice, it will cither have to be rebuilt 
or to be filled solid inside with rubble stone, mortar and cement. In the latter case 
it would become unfit for religious worship. The course first mentioned seems there¬ 
fore the more recommendahle. The matter has been reported to His Highness the 
Raja of Chamba. The other stone temple of Brahmaur dedicated to Siva, and the 
Devi temples al that place and at Chatrarhi have received no serious damage. The 
numerous shrines of Chamba town have not suffered. Those in the Chandrabhaga 
valley, srill further removed from the centre of the catastrophe, are reported to be 
intact. 

J, Ph. VOgei.. 
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Postscript. 

Regarding the ancient temples in the Kulo valley. [ am now in a position to add 
some particulars based on information received from Mr, G. C. Howell, C.S., 
Assistant Commissioner of the Subdivision. It appears that here also the stone tem¬ 
ples have felt the effects of the shock most severely, whereas the hill shnnes which are 
largely built of wood have escaped almost viilhout injury. 

Among the latter the famous temple of Hidimba or Hifma Devi at Dhungri near 
Manah takes a prominent place. It was built by Bahadur Singh in A.D. i-;53. 
This shrine with its high conical roof and quaint wood-carvings was once the chief 
sanctuary of the valley, the goddess to whom it is dedicated—the man-eatmg Hidimba— 
being regarded as the patroness of Kulu. it is gratifying that this remarkable building 
was but slightly damaged m the earthquake and has since been repaired. 

The temple of the goddess Tripura-sundarr at Nagar, the ancient capital, similar 
m style to that of her sister HidtmbS but de\'oid of wood-carved decoration, received 
likewise slight damage and has been repaired. The third temple of this type, that 
of Triyug NarSyau at Dyar on the left bank of the Bias opposite Bajaura. is reported 
to have been damaged, but ^ as repaired out of temple funds and subscriptions. 

Two other important Devi temples are still to he mentioned. That of SandhyS Devi, 
the goddess of Dawn, at Jagatsukh m the upper valley, appears to have been built by RajS 
Urdhan Pal, one of the last princes of the Pal dynasty. He must have ruled about A.D. 
1500, The shrine of .^mbikS Devi at Ntrmapd on theSatluj is best known to archeolo¬ 
gists on account of the ancient copper-plate it contains. Both these temples have 
withstood the earthquake without injury. 

Whereas, theTefore, these ancient hill shrines, dedicated, all but one, to different 
forms of Devf, have pro^’cd the fitness of their construction in a country subject to earth¬ 
quakes, some loss is to be recorded among the stone-built temples of the iikhara type. 
The latter it should be noted ’are, in general, of a, later date and were mostly founded 
about the middle of the seventeenth century when Raja Jagal Singh made Vishpuismthc 
State religion of KulO. 

The temple of Raghunath at Sultanpur, founded by the same ruler, is reported 
to have collapsed in the earthquake. The Rat of Rupi and Ra! Hlra Singh of Share 
gri, both descendants of the ancient Rajas rvf Kuju, headed a subscription of Rs. 3,8co 
which has been expended on repairs. Another Rs. 4,000 will be required to complete 
the ^ork. The temple, though now the principal sanctuary of the valley, was of no 
archeological interest. 

The spired temple of Murlidhar {Krishna) at ThSna near Nagar, the ancient 
capital of KuIq, shared I he fate of the Raghunath temple of Su 1 t 3 .npur, It is 
being repaired under the supervision of the Kai of Ropi out 0/temple funds whicht 
however, appear to be inadequate for the purpose. The temple possesses a copper¬ 
plate dated Samvat 56 (A.D, 17S0) in the reign of Prjtam .Singh. 

The two St^Juira temples of Ramchandar and Raghunath a; Mapikarp, the famous 
place of pilgrimage in the Parbatt valley, were both slightly damaged, but have been 
repaired. 
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Finally, I must mention (he spired stone temple of Bashesfiar (ViSveSvara) at Nai 
near Bajaura, It is the.oldest temple of its kind in the valley and profusely decorated 
with canings. On both sides of the entrance are images of the river goddesses Gahgd 
and \ amuna, n-htkt the three outer niches contain slabs carved ndth the effigies of 
GapeSa, VishpiJ,and Durga. The temple is now in a very precarious state and is sure 
to collapse within a few years, unless it is thoroughly repaired. The cost of preserva¬ 
tion is roughly estimated at Rs, 5,000. 


J. Ph, V, 
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SOME CONSERVATION WORKS IN THE 
NORTHERN CIRCLE DURING 1905-06. 


Kestoration of the minarets on the south gateway of Akbar’s tomb at 

Sikandarah. 

O NE of Lord Curzon's last orders regarding Archaeological works in these pro¬ 
vinces was that the missing chhatris should be restored on the four rninarets 
-on the south gateway of the tomb of Akbar at Sikandarafi. Various explanations 
have been put forward to account for the truncated appearance of these minarets with 
which visitors to Agra have long been familiar. One theory is that the chhatris 
never existed, and that the building of the minarets was never completed * * but this 
can hardly be accepted in of the inscription on the gatew’ai', w'hich records that 
the south gateway, along with the main building, was ' finished ' in the seventh year 
-of Jahangir’s reign. In his memoirs,‘ the Emperor Jahangir refers to the gateway as 
I]a\'ing been adorned with four minarets ^ and there is nothing in contemporary authors 
to show that they were left incomplete by the builders. Another common story is 
that the tops were dismantled by order of Lord Lake in 180^'j, because some soldiers 
tell from the chhatris* but as Mr. Keene“ points out, this is impossible, since Mr. 
Hughes, an artist who saw them in 1783-83, obser\ed that the chkairh had, even 
then, been long since destroyed. TTie truth probably is that the chhalris were 
-destroyed by the Jats’ w'hen they sacked .Agra In 1764. 

A remarkable feature in the minarets is the irregular jointing of the marble face- 
work. It Is hardly concciv'ablc that this is an original feature, since the Mughals 
usually erred on the side of excess in making their masonry neat and tidy. 11 is 
more likely that it is due to an effort on the part of some restorer to rebuild what 
the Jats had destroyed. Captain Taylor was engaged m restorations at Sikandarah 
in 1815,* but wc do not know exactly what he did. The tablet on his grave in the 
Agra cantonment cemeleiy mentions that both Sikandarah and the Taj were 
‘*rep.aired and restored" to beauty by him. .Again, in 1824, Bishop Heber remarked 
aiial Government had granted funds for repairs at Sikandarah, and that an officer 

* TTfEuh~f*^f^h&ngiri^ 

* Agra, I t, G* p* 4}* 

* Agrtif ktAftrriral and S M, LalVf, p. 172* 

* First rtpawi offhi CjMratvr irf ancitni m^HumtnU in India, Simla., iSi*?, Ctkap» L, p^4. 
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<if the engineers was then emptoyed upon the work-' At all events the irregular 
jointing was there before Mr. Heath commenced his operations m i88r, Mr. Heath 
took photographs of the minarets before and after his operations, which consisted in 
dismantling and rebuilding the minarets stone for stone as he found them. From 
these photographs it is clear that Mr. Heath carried out his work with consummate 
care and accuracy. He rebuilt the minarets with practically no alteration at all In 
their external appearance but he made the cores and staircases thoroughly sound, 
and clamped the courses together with galvanised iron clamps. 

When the restoration of the ehhatris w-as being considered last year, it was 
questi(med whether the lower stages of tlie minarets should not he rebuilt in 
regular courses, which would have been more in accordance with Mughal ideas. 
Owing, however, to the wish expressed by Lord Curton that the dihatns should be 
finished before the approaching visit of 11, R. H. the Prince of Wales, it was decided 
not to interfere with the irregular iointing in the lower stages. As it turned out, it 
was only by continuing the work night and day that the Executive Engineer and his 
staff succeeded in rmlshing it within the prescribed time. 

In the preparation of the detail drawings for the reconstruction little or no 
difficultV was experienced, as there was not only the invaluable record left by the 
Daniell brothers to serve as a irustivorthy guide, but where this record failed, the 
indications given by the surviving remains themselves and the practlc-ally unchange¬ 
able laws which governed the construction of Mugh^i buildings in Jahangir's reign 
left no room for doubt as to what the original had been. While this work was m 
progress the opportunity was taken of restoring in marble the upper members of the 
projecting cornices at tbe different stages of the minarets, which had been restored 
at some time previous to iSSt with red sandstone. The marble was for the most 
part quarried at Makrana, the remainder being taken from the blocks which had been 
Jatelv unearthed In the courtyard of the Diwan-i-'Amm in .Agra Fort. 

Some old photographs of Delhi Fort. 

PUtes X, XL XII and XHl art^ reproductions from same old photographs recently 
purchased from a native dealer in Delhi, side by side with new photographs taken from 
the same points of view. The old photographs were apparently takenvery'shortly 
lifter the mutiny in 1857. The most interesting of them is perhaps Plate X, which 
shows a long line of buildings on the east, or river front, of Delhi Fort, many of which 
were dismantled after the British occupation. The domed building on the right is the 
Muthamman Burj, the building from which Captain Douglas addressed ihe mutineers 
-on the mornini of nth May 1857.* It will be noticed that the cupola on the 
MutiJimman Burj was formerly of gilded metal, and of a different shape from the 
phastcr cupola which was afterw.ards re«tored. Between the MuthRittman Burj and the 
Rang Mahall, which is the large building in the centre of the plate, the old photo¬ 
graph shows a high fardah screen. It was known that a pardah screen existed in this 
position—indeed its exact height Is given by the marks on the south face of the 

' af a ihtiugh Ih* Ufiptr f>rovm;ft of /itjftai R. Heber, l.nndan. jnhn Vhrrav, fS6i. 

Vd, It. p, S. 

^ Ddhi PoAi tmd frtient* 13 + PjanAhawct ijcimiun. Jn**n Murray^ 3^. 
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Mutiiamman Bur], where the end of the screen abutted against the wall. The 
parapet and wooden railing on the top of the screen m the photograph seem to indicate 
that there was a flat roof over the court between the .MutJjaminan Burj and t he Kane 
Maljall, but it is most improbable that any such parapt't or roof formed pan of the 

onginal design. This parapet does not figure in an old water*colour drawing which 
will be referred to bellow* 

The exterior of the Rang Malhall remains practically unchanged, except for 
some hoods of sheet iron, which were subsequently fixed over the windows to scri^en 
them. 

On the south side of the Rang Maball, between it and the Mumtar Mahall, the 
photograph shows a curious medley of Classic, Saracenic and Gothic architecture, 
all unhappily destroyed after ^7. The Gothic building with the pinnacles and bird 
surmounting the pediment, i^aiticularly interesting, because it is, so far as I know, 
the earliest building of that style in these provn'nces, of which W'e have anv record. 
It is very doubtful whether these exotic buildings were erected by Jahan. 
They were probably built after Aurangzeb's reign ; otherwise Bernier, noting in 166^. 
would hardly have said the edifices in the Fort have nothing European in their 
structure,” * ^ Probably these were the apartments of the later kings' wK'es, which 
Von Orlich in 1843 describes as being, together with those of the king, ' along the 
riv er to the south of the Dewan Khas,” The king's private residence was, according 
to \ on Orlich, the Alutljaniman Burj and Fasbih Kh anah. His description is worth 
quotingBefore the entrance to the residence of the Great Mogul a pair of 
scales are suspended over a stone seat, to indicate that justice alone is administered 
in these apartments. As we entered the halls which lead to the king's apartments 
we saw a rhapsodist, W’ho was sitting before the bedchamber of the Great Mogul,* 
and relating tales in a loud voice, A simple curtain was hung between him and the 
King, who was lying on a couch, and whom these talt?s w'ere to lull to sleep. We 
descended by a flight of steps into the garden, which lies on the banks of the Jumna 
and is adorned by every* v’ariety of fiowers, and some large tamarind and banyan 
trees ; doves also are kept here for the special amusement of the aged king, who 
enjoys the pleasure of an excursion on the Jumna (which is here 900 feet in breadth) 
every morning and evening.”* 


At the time when this photogr,aph was taken, the garden to which Von Orlich 
refers had gone to rack and min, hut a very* good water-colour illustration of it, 
dating possibly from the time of Jahan, was lately acquired by the Director General 
of Archeology, This picture also shows the screen between the Mutijamman 
Burj and the Rang Maliall without any parapet or balustrade on the top of it, and 
some gilded metal cupolas on the chhalrts of the Kang Mahall. The entrance to 
the garden was down some steps in the Muthi^inman Burj and through the doorway 
at the bottom, which appitars on the right hand side of the photograph. 

It will be observed that the Jumna, which has since changed Its course, wa.s still 
flowing close in front of the east wall of the fon in 1843. banks of 

1 uTt? 136. 

llahMuf .Shah, the I^si kinp «f Delhi. 

* » on Orhdi, JrjTtti in h,dU UnSon. jmtti St Co, 1S45, Vol. IJ, payr Jj. 
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^ J«n, in /rent of ,1.<- fort wall, lha, ofepW fights and rotlews of troops wore 
Witnessed by Auraiif^zeb, The next photograph, PJate XI shows the MurlT 

ut"? d“ e'Jfit'rtfi'’- “■ ~ bV.aL„“::!^h^::; 5 ; 

m the latter had disappeared, and a lamp of British appoarsince had been fixed in the 
en ^ce at the bottom of the Muthamman Buq. The b.ittered condition of the 
cupoh on the Muthamman Burj was no doubt due to the shots fired during the 
mutmy. This photo^aph gives an excellent view of the balustrade between the 
Muthamman Burj and the Unvand-Khass. w hich was evidently a solid balustrade of 
tv ite mttfble It also shows the old metal-gilded cupolas on the Diwan-i-Khass, w hich 
were restored some years ago in marble. 

PUltr XII Uluslrsles th.. north-west eomer of the Solimgarh, outside Delhi Fort 
in the doTS hefore the moM was 61 W „p by the present road. The dome of thj 
mosque n. the back ground ,s stdl standing, Ihongh it is rwarlv concealed bv trees 

The well shown m the old pholognaph and the projeeUng staging above k are nd 

longer in existence. 

Plate XI 11 gives an excellent ™w of the old bridge which is said to have been 
built by Jahangir to connect the Sa)img.arh with the road to the city Most of the 
bastions of the Saliingarh, which figure in this photograph, have since disappeared 

together with the bndge, .and three modem bridges now cross the channel between 
the Salimgarh and the Fort- Deiween 


The Tahsil, Ajmir. 

The conversion of the building, known .as the Tab&fl in AjmTr Fort mto a 
museum, is now nearly completed. It remains to fit /^/r'screens and doors in the 
existing openings. The work has been noticed m a previous report * * to which there 
is little to add; but the accompanying illustration (Plate XIV), which has not hitherto 
been published, will serve as a record of the st.ite of the building before it was taken 
in hand. 

Owing to its being required for utilitarian purposes the exterior of the building 
has had to be repaired more completely than would otherwise have hceti done. The 
old work has. however, been faithfullv copa.d in all its dtstails, and the few new 
features, such as doors and jaii screens, which cannot he dispensed with are all ' 
the strictest accord with the style of the period. 


Although vein* little i^s at present known of the history of this building, its stones 
could probably tell many interesting tales of the courts of Akbar ,and Jahangir. There 
i$ reason to believe that it was built by .Akbar in A, H. 978 (A/D, 1570) as the 
Daulat Khanah-i-.Akbar Shah or imperial residence,* It occupies the central and 
most important position in what was formerly the garden of the harem in Mu^al 
times. Here Jahangir was living when Sir Thomas Roe was in AjmEr. * AdsmSe ' 
as he calls it. 

'^’•adition says that Rubsequcntly the Mabrattahs, who were par,imount in this 


* Bernser, Trjnifh I'n thi CrnsJablc*® edition, p. 241 

= ANrtiml Eryfejs .VaHfif'rti Ctrdi, for 

• Afmtrt-uiSinrt by Mwhmnntad Abbzir KMn. Agra^ A. H. 
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part of India shortlv before the British ascendancy, occupied the fort, and that their 
Subahdar or Governor used flte Daulat'filiahah [ai his residence. In the early stages 
of British rule the building was usedhas>a'm 4 gaame, and^afTer 'the mutiny in 1857 it 
became a court of justice, from which it took the name Tahsil, by which it is generally 
known in Ajmlr. 

The huiidlog looks somewhat pitite spacious in the photograph than it is in reallt)’. 
It contains only one room of moderate size, and four little square chambers, one in 
each comer, which are hardly more than-closets. The interior sl 5 ll remains almost 
untouched, and patches of colour are still adhering to the stone mouldings to which it 
was directly applied, It should be mentioned that the small chambers had a frieze 
under the ceiling, consisting of a geometrical pattern chased in the stone and hlled 
with a thin line of blue enamelled tilework. Some of this tile work still remained in 
the grooves, and after making several experiments the Executive Engineer has suc¬ 
ceeded; in replacing it where it was missing, with a yery pleasing effect. Some of the 
mouldings on the exterior of the building also look .as if they were grooved to receive 
similar tilew'ork, but no pieces were found In them, and the}'- have, of course, been left 
without any fillmg. Ct 

Although it Is evident from the account of Sir Thomas Roe that the fort oi 
Ajmir contained all the usual appurtenances of a Mughal Palace in the time of 
Jahangir, subsequent occupants have Teft noffiing worth preserving except the Tahgil, 
a little marble pavilion on the roof of the courtyard, and the main gateway on the 
west side. The tnarhle pavilion has lost its original roof, and the modem ceiling 
erected in its stead has already become rotten and insecure. This is doubtless due 
to the lack of the w ooden ceiling being in direct contact with a thick layer of concrete 
above it. It is now proposed to erect a new wooden ceiling more in keeping with the 
xiyle of the pavilion, with an air space between it and the masonry- roof, 

W. H. NichollS. 
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RESTORATION OF TWO ELEPHANT 
STATUES AT THE FORT OF DELHI. 

--- ^ 

A mong the most mterestm|r objects which the traveller Bernier saw at Delhi in 
(663 were two imposing pieces of sculptures that stood on either side of one of 
the entrances to Shah Jahan’s citadel. Tiiese sculptures represented two life-sure 
elephants, cut out of stone, on one of which, according to Bernier, was the statue of 
Jaimal, the famous Chief of Chitor, on the other the statue of Patta, his brother. 
■'These,*’ he savs, “ are the brave heroes who, with I heir still b^a^■e^ mother, immort- 
\ t resistance which they opposed to the cele¬ 

brated Ekbar : who defended the towns besieged by that great Emperor with unshaken 
resolution ; and who, at length reduced to extremity, devoted themselves to their 
country', and chose rather to perish with their mother in sallies against the enemy 
^ than submit to an insolent invader. It is owing to this extraordinary- devotion on their 
part, that their enemie.s have thought them desen ing of the statues here erected to 


w 
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their memon'. These two large elephants mounted by ihe two heroes, Jiave an air of 
grandeur, and inspire me with an awe and respect which I cannot describe."^ 

A few years after Bernier had seen these statues, they were noticed also by 
M, de Thevcnot, who speaks of them very briefly in the third book of his travels but 
adds nothing to Bernier's description/ This, so far as I am aware, is the last mention 
that we have of the elephants, while they were still standing. The nest information 
about them comes from Lieutenant W, Kranklin, who, writing in 1795, says that they 
had been removed by order of Aurangzeb, and the space where they stJod enclosed 
with a screen of red stone/ The same story is repeated by Sayn’d Ahmad, who adds 
that they were broken up by Aurangzeb, and when we remember the iconoclasm of 
which that Emperor was habitually guilty, we may well believe that such, indeed, was 
their fate. At any rate, they seem to have disappeared completely from view during 
his rei^, and nothing more was heard of them until ,863, when a number of 
colossal fragments of two elcpimnts and their riders were found buried under a bouse 
msidelhe fort. That these fragments form part of the famous staines seen by 
Bernier there can be no reasonable doubt, for not only is it improbable that there would 
have been two such pairs of elephants at the Delhi Fort, but the fragments found are 
of bfe size, as stated by Bernier, and in this respect unique of their kind in India. 

heJirsE account of this discovery is to be found in a memorandum contributed by 
Genera Cunningham to the ^onmaUf Bengal Asiatic Society,* In which he gives 
. short ist Of the more mvportanL fragments unearthed, adds some misleading remark 
about the r^ers and propounds a theory as to the history of the statues, which he 
afterwards discarded. A second and more mature article bv the same writer .nn ! 
mhisown Report for 1863-63.* General Cunningham's list of fragments w.s c^Ld 
befoa' the excavations had been finished, and a more compile list was aft ^ f 
published byMr.C. Campbell, who was responsible ior co]kotL 
the pieces. This later list comprises . 17 fragments of a tlistinctive charade" be 

In Mr. (.. Campbell s opinion there more represented in this collection^hrce sepirati 

groups of elephants and nders, and in order to account f nr t separate 

_Sr^p(henooep.ed.heidenti,vof t,™ ofthen. nith those seen bv t“de'';i:e 

tmprohnble snggesUon . Is, ,t ™ set up cominemoml. the heroic mother Z 
livo Hindoo Princes. This opinion of Mr. Cnmpbeil's as to the esistere. i 1“ 

instead ol two groups is not shared, be it said hv mv nth .l ■ 
f . L sL . ' J?) any other authority who viir th» 

fragments when they were unearthed, nor is it borne out m ,iny wav bv th. ■ i ^ 
of them which we still possess, ' ' ■ *^^^Ilcction 

In other respects, also, it mav be noticed Mr rnrrvwiv ii- 
reliable. Thus he tells us th.nt .'ine of the han!.: (mS Jd”/" co“ 'T 
perfect and has a thumb on the exterior, i.e where theliiH^. fi ^ i^paratjvely 
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among the fragments, and it is quite true that, at hrst sight, it looks ,\s if the position 
of the fingers and thumb is reversed, but a little careful arrangement of the pieces 
would have shown Mr, Campbell that it Is in reality quite correct. 

hollowing on Mr. Campbell’s account came a short note in the same journal by 
Colonel f. Abbott,* who was the first to connect liemitfr’s elephants with the fragments 
unearthed j but, with the exception of General Cunningham^s second article referred to 
above, which was not published until 1871, nothing else of any import appears to- 
have been subsequently written about these statues. 

When in 1903, at Lord Curison’s request. I took up the question of rebuilding 
the statues, t w.as told by a certain f-ala Kunnia Lai.—a contractor of Delhi—th,it 
his father had purchased some of the fragments at an auction in the Fort, but 
whether this story was correct or not. ii is difficult after this lapse of time to 
determine. He certainly showed me in his yard a number of blocks of the same black 
stone of which the elephants are constructed, but there was nothing In the form of any 
ofthemto indicateth.it they belonged to the elephant grotips, nor do the miitHated 
inscriptions, which are carved on some of them, point to any connection. On 
the contrary, the existence of these iriscriptions goes a long way to provelh.it they 
had nothing to do with the elephants, since it is most unlikely that General Cunningham, 
Mr. Campbell and Colonel Abbott would all has-e failed to mention these records, if 
they had been unearthed at the same time as the rest of the fragments. However this 
may be, a number of the pieces cnumeraD-d by Mr, Campbell have certainly disappear¬ 
ed at some time or other, though in view of the exceptional Interest taken in the 
discovery at the time it was made and the fact that \-cry soon afterwards (in 1866) 
an elephant statue was erected in the Queen's Gardens at fJelhi out of all the pieces 
that could be utilised for the purpose, it is highly unlikely that ,my thing of v.iUie 
has been lost. 

On the other hand, it would seem that, in the case of the riders, we now possess 
more pieces than were known to Mr. Campbell. According to him there were " 3 
portions nf a body, 4 fragments of arms, and 1 complete headbut we now have 
4 torsos and two heads, all of them undoubtedly belonging to the same groups. 
To account for this discrepanev, we must assume cither that Mr. Campbell was 
mistaken as to the number, or that some .idditional fragments have been subsequently 
found, but when, or by whom, we have no information. That two heads and at least 
three torsos have been known for the last fifteen years, is proved by a photograph 
taken at the Delhi Musintm in 1S92, but further back than this, 1 have not been able to- 
trace them. 

The stittue of the elephant and its rider erected in the Queen*s Gardens was 

removed in 1892 to a spot on the Chandni Chauk, in front of the “Institute/' 

and again, ten years later, to the opposite side of the sante building, Front 

the photograph reproduced in fig. 2, taken when it was in the last-mentioned 

position, it will be seen at a glance that this statue was of the very crudest descrip¬ 
tion. constructed apparently by some mason accustomed to building stone walls but 
without any knowledge whatever of anatomy. To begin with, the body was made like 


' XXXilt (i36+i, p. 375.^7. 
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a barrel, but quite flat beneath. Then, the neck was completely omitted. The lower 
jaw, also, was left out and the tusks consequently brought impossibly near the eyes. 
Again, the ears were much too far forward owing to the missing arch of the cheek¬ 
bone, while the ears themseh-es were made up of fragments which appear to have 
belonged to some purely decorative stonework- Mere anatomical deformities such as 
these were of course capable of correction at any time afterwards and would have 
mattered little, if those who perpetrated them had been guilty of nothing worse. The 
misfortune was that in order to make the old and finely moulded fragments fit into 
this shapeless effigy, some of them had had their surfaces ruthlessly cut and chiselled, 
their value being destroyed thereby for all time. Had the original fragments been at 
all crude or unnatural in form, it would of course have been reasonable and proper to 



pig. 9 . 

try and reconstruct the elephant on the same lines. But this was far from being the 
case. On the contrary, they artr moulded with tnasterly skill and care, and though 
sufficiently conventional to lack neither vigour nor grandeur, their lines are remarkably 
accurate and true to nature. That the erection of such a hideous travesty of the 
ori^nal should have been suffered in the capital city' of Northern India is, indeed, 
astonishing ] still more astonishing is it that on the two subsequent occasions when it 
had to be taken down piecemeal and moved to a new spot, no one should have 
thought of rectifynng its faults or of replacing it on the site where the tw'o statues 
originally stood. 

As regards the location of this site, there ought never to have been any difficulty 
or doubt whatever j for Bernier states explicitly that the statues stood outside the 
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Delhi Gate of the Fort, and his testimon}' is borne out by later authorities. As, 
however, two writers on the subject, Messrs. Carr Stephen and Keene, have tried to 
locate the statues elsewhere, it is advisable to consider the evidence in detail. After 
gmng the description of the statues which 1 have quoted above, Bernier proceeds :— 
" After passing into the citadel through this gate, there is seen a long and spacious 
street divided in the midst by a canal of running water.” Thtu existence of this canal 
at the entrance where the elephants stood is also vouched for by M. de Thevenot. 
.\ow, the only street provided with such a canal, was the street leading from the Delhi 
Gate to the Inner Fort, as proved both by old plans of the Fort and by the existence 
of the canal in question at the present day. Moreover, a little further on, Bernier 
adds:—The other principal Gate of the Fortress also conducts to a long and 
tolerably wide street, which has a di;-an on both sides bordered by shops instead of 
arcades. Properly sptraking, this street is a hS^sUr, rendered very convenient in the 
summer and the rainy season by the long and high arched roof with which it is 
covered. .Mr and light are admitted by several large round apertures in the roof."' 
This can only he the long arcade which leads from the Lahore G.ate towards the 
Naqar Khana. and which is still in perfect preservation; no such covered arcade ever 
existed at the Delhi Gate.^ Seeing how lucid and accurate these accounts of 
Bernier’s are, it is inconceivable how Carr Stephen could have called them ".so far 
Laulty, that they jumble together thit features of the two gates, and the description 
therefore is correct of neilher,’' or could have come to the conclusion that they stood 
in front of the \aqar Kiiana, The only shred of argument which he has to advance 
in support of his theoiy is that the Naqar Khatia was also called the Hathiya Paul— 
Elephant Gate ; but even if this be true (and, at the best, there is much doubt about 
it) the name could easily be explained from the fact that the amirs and ambassadors, 
w'hcn attending the Emperor’s Darblr, had to dismount and leave their elephants 
there.® On the other hand, Carr StepJicn's appeal to " uninlemipted tradition " is 
wholly discounted by the testimony of Lieutenant W. Franklin .-ind Sayyid Ahmad— 
the only two authorities on witom we can dra^v For the purpose. The former, writing 
at the end of the iStIt century, sai s that the elephants were removed by Aurangzeb 
from the entr.ince to the Palace, and that the place where they stood was enclosed 
wath a screen of red stone. The screen in question is the barbican of red standstonc 
erected by .^urangxeh In front of the Delfii Gate. Precisely the same tradition about 
the Statues hadng stood outside the Dellit Gate ».« also presented in Sayyid Ahmad, 
who waiting before the mutiny (at a time when an uninterrupted tradition really did 
exist) tells us that the Delhi Gate was known as the Hathiya Paul on account of tlie 
elephants which once adorned it. ” It is called,” he s-iys, “the Delhi Gate of the 
Fort, because it is situated towards old Delhi, the Akbari Gate, too, because the road 
to .Akbarabad is on this side, and also the Hatya Paul—Elephant Gate {pan! being a 
Hindi word for gate), because in front of it were formerly erected two stone elephants 

■ 0^. ci‘f„ p. 258. 

' It is worth iwtictn^, by the way, that m Maghal day% when old Delhi still existed, the Delhi Gate was Itnkcd 
upon as the chief entr.tncE to ihe Pab«—a tact whicii it also appnrvnt from Tavernier’s dcscripliaii, in whIeJi the 
i.ohare Gate is not even titcfltioncd, 

* Stt Carr Stephen, p, 22a ; J teber, .Vrtcrutjuii e/ it/«t«raey ikro^igh the Upper Provhttti vf 

Vol. U, p. 297 s Tavemief tp. eii., It, 66. 
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ol Ml sue huge »nd mountain like. But in the reign ol Mohj-n-d-Din Muljammad 
.taangaib'*.ufmgir both the elephants »ere broken. This laith-delending EinpceM, 

rhlnkiii the erection of such sculptures a. the gates against the laith ol Islam and a 

Ltom of the Hindus, had them broken up. Betnre this gate there nas 

and the gaae. passing over the eity beyond the Delhi Gate, reached to the ar nfi 

iuneles ‘.Alamgir thought this also improper. Providing a square m front ol it, he 

^ J * Tu shsa^ ilHfs -Jia to the west * * *. When Shah J ah an. il is said, 

made a cate on the other side, to int wesu. j 

heard of it he tvrote to '.Mamgir, ‘ Dear son. you have made the Fort a bode, and 

pul a veil before her face, ' " sir 

As to the precise position of ihe statues outside the gate, the an ogj o 

groups elsewhere left little room for uncertainty. Examples of such elephants or o 



Fig. ir 


the pedestals on which they stood sti!! exist at MandQ, Fathpur Sikn, Agra and 
elsewhere, and in every case they are either carved in relief on the wall of the Fort 
itself or, if in the round, .are set close against it on either side of the approach. This, 
Ihim, was the position which it was natural to expect they had occupied at the Delhi 
Gate, ami it was m,ide all the more likely because on each side of the gateway was an 
angle in the wall iuBt like those occupied by the elephants at the Agra Fort, and the 
space moreover afforded by these angles was precisely that required for the elephants. 
At this point, iherefore, excavations were started For the purpose of sinking founda¬ 
tions for the pedestals; but, no sooner had the ground been broken than the origiuaJ 
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foyndatJoEs came to light. This practical disco\ erj’. as fortunate as it ^ unlioped 
for, thus set at rest all doubts on the point, and djspo.sed once and for aJI of a much 
vexed question. 

With the position of the elephants thus detemiincd, the next step was to set 
about reconstructing the statues themselves, and here a great difficulty presented 
itself. Had the old elephants been the stilted and lifeless creations of Mughal artists, 
such as we constantly see in the Agra Fort and elsewhere, it would have been a simple 
and straightforward matter for the present day masons of Agra, who arc endowed 
with all the hereditary instincts of their lorefathers and whose work is characterised 
throughout by the same spirit and the same technique, to reproduce them with 
perfect hdelity and exactitude. But. as I have said above, the remains which 
we possess are of a much superior type and belong to a school of sculpture 
of which the traditions have long since passed awav. This being the case, 
and as there was no Hindu or Muhammadan with the necessary training or 
shill to carry out the work satisfactorily, it was decided that the best course 
would be to comn’iission a European artist to prepare a careful mode! first, and 
then to make this over to a native sculptor to reproduce to the proper scale in 
stone, so that, while accuracy and true proportion in general anatomical fealures 
would be secured, there would be little risk of infusing a European spirit Into the 
sculpture, Mr. R. D. Mackenzie, the artist to w-hom the work was entrusted, had 
already had a wide experience of Indian art, and tie conhdence which was felt In 
his ability to carry out this particular work, was amply justified by the minutely 
accurate copies which he proceeded to make of all the essential fragments, and the 
care with which he afterwards reconstructed them into a complete model. photo¬ 
graph of this model, which was made to a scale of onn in six, is shown In fig, 3 . 
Owing to the difficulties and uncertainLies connected with them, no attempt has been 
made, it will be ohserv^ed, to restore either the riders or the harness of the elephants, 
which we know existed on the old statues; but, for the rest, there is no doubt 
that Mr. Mackenzie’s conjectural restorations of the missing parts arc remarkably 
happy and conform vmrx' faithfully to the character of the original fragments pre¬ 
served to us. If any criticism at all can be ventured, it is, that the model shows 
slightly less schematic treatment in certain details than we should expect, but it 
must be remembered that this spirit of conventionality was purposely toned down by 
Mr. Mackenzie, In the model, in order that it might not be overdone by the Indian 
sculptors when car^ ing the statues themselves, as it was foreseen that their work 
would in any case tend towards greater conventionality. It was well, indeed, that he 
made provision for this, for a glance at the photograph on Plate X\'] and fig. 4 will show 
that they are in fact appreciably more schematic than the model, and had this trait 
been further Intensified they must have failed as good presentations of the old work. 
After what I have said abo’i e about the maltreatment of some of the original 
fragments, it is needless, perhaps, to state that it was found impracticable, even if it 
had been desirable, to build them into either of the new statues. Such a course would 
have meant either having ugly and conspicuous patches in the statue wherever the 
blocks had been cut away when the old statue was erected in the Queen's Gardens, 
or w'ould have involved recalling and dressing the blocks in question—a solution 
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w-hlch was of course not to be thought of. There was nothing for it. therefore, but 
to construct both statues entirely afresh and to place the original fragments in the 
Fort Museum near by, where they can be seen by any one and compared with the 

restorations. 

With regard to the trappings to which I have referred above, General 
Cunningham writes that among the fragments unearthed were *' several pieces of a 
howdah. The chains are formed of yellow stone let into the black stone of the 
howdaht similarly, the cotton ropes which fastened the howdah, are formed of white 
marble. ' There are also pieces with straight lined omamentation in white and 
yellow stone let into the black stone, which, f presume, must have represented the 
"decorated borders of the jhal or cloth trapping, which is usually embroidered in gold 
and silver." ‘ Mr. Campbell also speaks of fragments of a howdah,* probably 

repeating General Cunningham's first idea. 

In his lalor and more mature account, however, published in 1S7J,® General 
Cunningham says nothing of a howdah, though he speaks of " housings," and this 
discrepancy in his accounts is significant because at the present time there are no 
pieces existing, which could be assigned 10 a howdah, though there are several which 
formed part of the harness, and it would seem, therefore, that General Cunninghatn 
himself felt some doubt about his first description of the pieces and altered it inten¬ 
tionally. However this may have been, an examination of the original fragments 
proves conclusively that there never could have been howdalis. Fortunately, a large 
section of the spine and back of one of the statues is presenmd intact, and the stone 
is polished perfectly smooth without any trace whatever of a howdah having been 
affixed to it. The legs moreover of the riders are grooved out on the underside 
to fit the back of the statue, which would assuredly never have been, done If they 
had been placed on a howdah. In this connexion, the beautiful sard^yx cameo of 
Mughal date (fig, 1 ), which I purchased a few years ago for the Lahore Museum, is of 
some interest, as it shows approximately the details of the harness and the positions 
of the riders as they appear to have been on the Delhi elephants and as we find 
them also in many Mughal paintings. 

U remains lo say something about the history of these tno famous elephants 
before they were erected at the Delhi Fort, On the pedestal of the elephani set up 
in the Ouetn's Gardens the following inscription was carved:—This elephant, a 
work of considerable but unknown antiquity, was brought from Gwalior and set up 
outside the south gate of hts new palace by the Emperor Shah Jaban, A.D. (645. 
Removed thence and broken into a thousand fragmeins by ihe Emperor Aurangzeb, 
k remained forgotten and burled underground for more than a century and a half .uid 
until, having been recovered, it was set up here 1S66." * At its second removal, 
this record was continued: " fit was set up) In an unfrequented part ol these gardens 
A.D, 1866, removed again to the spot at the expense of Lala Shimbhii Nath, 
Mutiieipal Comm.issinner, i8ga." The fictitious history contained in this inscription, 
originated with General Cunningham, whose first sunnise* was that the elephants 
discovered were Identical u ith a group at Gwalior mentioned by Babar and .Abu-hFa?l, 
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Shah Jahan. But, had thuy beers erected by Akbar, ive might reasonahty expect that 
Bernier would have mentioned the fact of their removal, or that w e should have found 
some reference to thetr erection in the historians of Akbar. Personally, I do not 
regard Bernier’s romantic story as in the least degree likely. Although wc cannot 
dogmatise on the point, the probability is that the figures represent nothing more than 
the ordinary riders, whom we see depicted—tw o on each beast—in representations of 
elephant fights. Certainly, their costumes and the absence of howdahs on the 
elephants is in favour of this supposition. In this connection, by the way, it may be 
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and last noticed by an English merchant who visited that fort in the reign of 
Shah jahSn. This theory, however, was given up by General Cunningham after his 
attention had been drawn to Bemieris account, and he then proceeded to put forw'ard 
another hypothesia as groundless as the first, that they were brought to Delhi 
from the Agra Fort. It is true that the Agra Fort is known to have possessed such 
statues, but the pedestals which still exist there do not suit the Delhi elephants at all. 
The fact is that, as I have already indicated, it was the fashion of the Lime to set up 
elephant statues at one or other of the Gates of almost every important fortress, so 
that the mere fact that elephants are known to have existed at two of these particular 
forts is no reason whatever for trying to find a connection between them. Of course, 
if there Is any truth in Bernier’s story that the riders represented Jalmal and Patta, 
the presumption is in favour of their having been erected by Akbar r.ither than by 
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noticed that General Cunningbain attempted to prove* from the fact of their garments 
betnsi fastened on their right side, that the riders were Hindus and not Mohammadans, 
but anv one who takes the trouble to look at contemporary pictures of the Mughals 
will see that all classes of Moslems at that date* from Emperors to mahouts, made a 
general practice of fastening their garments on the right side, so that the evidence, 
such as it is, is the reveree of what General Cunningham states. 

One fact, which their material, style and technique establish beyond a doubt is 
that the riders were caned by Mughal sculptors, and another fact which seems no 
less certain is that the elephants belong to a w holly different school of art. Where 
and w'hen the latter were made will perhaps never be known, but we may well believe 
that they were the spoil of war brought from some captured Hindu city, and that the 
riders were added to them when they w-ere set up before the Delhi Gate. No doubt, 
it would have added to the interest of the groups, if the riders also bad been restored, 
but In the original statues the red sandstone of which they are made was covered 
over with stucco and painted, and the difficulty of reproducing either stucco or paint 
successfully precluded the possibility of restoring them. Without the harness, too, 
which could not be added for tack of sufficient accurate details, the riders could never 
have looked well. 


J. H. Marshall. 





THE RESTORATION OF THE JAINA 
TOWER AT CHITORGADH. 
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OOKING back doTO the mistV vistas of time we dimly discern the hazy PUthnei 
of the old world's happenings. Wc get a shadowy glimpse of an ^cient 
kingdom, sacked and laid desolate, in a far-away corner of Kalhiawad ; of a widowed 
queen seeking refuge with her forest-borti son amongst the mountain fastnesses of 
Central India ■ of that youth's growth to manhood and chieftainship among the wild 
Bhils; of his son’s prosperity and the founding of his capital at Nagda. amongst the 
picturesque hills and valleys of Mewar , and, after various viciss.tudes of fortune, 
Mother forest-hred member of the family carving out for himself a kingdom around 

the impregnable rock of Chitor. • , , .-n i - u , *, 

cLr, or moro proporly Chitorgadh, is a long isolated h .1 l™g abool seventy 

miles to the east of L’daipur io Mewar, and is at the junction of the Ldmpur-Chi or 
Railway with that of the RSjputana-Mflwa line running north and south from Ajmer 

to Khandwa. , • i t- l wt = 

Before ever Cdaipur was built, Chitor was the fortress-capital of the Mewar 

family, the SisodJa Rajputs, whose story’ emerges from the mist of legend into the 
light of hislorv with Bappa’s assumption of regal powers upon this hill-fortress, 
somewhere about the eighth century of our era. This, however, is not the place to 
trench too much upon the domain of history, to follow m detail the fortunes of the 
family, or to tell of the many thrilling events connected with their long occupa¬ 
tion of the hnl. It would take too long to relate the stones of the various 
man invasions and the bloody contests that were fought upon the slopes of the hill 
when * Ala-il-din of Delhi, Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, and the great Akbar successively 
brought all their forces to bear against its walls; of ’ Ala-al-dins futile endeavours to 
obtain the person of the hcautiiul Padmini, whose woman's wil was more than a 
match for the Mush^l's treacherous wiles; of her immolation, with that o a her 
maidens, and the wives and daughters of all the Rajput chiefs, ivhich took place 
upon the top of the hiU as their husbands fell in a last defence at the foot; or of 
later events, when the family abandoned the grand old fortress for their new capital 
of Udaipur. ' All these form fascinating subjects for the poet or painter; and the 
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reader, who would like to know more, must go to Tod and his delightful pages, 
where he ean revel in romantir stories of a chivalrous age (o his heart’s content. 

Now and again, amongst all these stirring times, there were spells of peace and 
prosperity when Chitofs rulers could turn their thoughts from war to the arts of 
peace, and were able to adorn their capital with monuments to their gods, with 
palaces for themselves, ,and spacious reservoirs and tanks for their people. Jains 
\Hed with Hindus in the erection and dedication of beautiful fanes to their respective 
deities. It must have been at some such time that Kumarapala. the great Solanki 
king of Gujarat, hearing of aJl this magnificence, paid a visit to the hill, about the 
middle of the twelfth centun'. and left an inscription, recording his impressions, in 
the old temple at the foot of Raja Kumbha’s tower. He tells us that king Sol, in his 
daily progress across the heavens, drove his chariot ver^- cautiously over Chitor, lest 
he should damage it against the lofty pinnacles of the shrines. 

Amongst the remains of its ancient glory, two of the most remarkable buildings 
on the hai are the lofty towers, one of which, the Jaina tower, is one of the oldest 
buddings. It Ls about eighty feet high and was probably built about ,A. D. iioo. My 
reasons for assigning it to this dale are given in full in my Progress Report 
for the year ending the 30th June 1904. and are too long to go ov^r again here. 
In that account I hav'C taken no notice of Fergusson's statement about the 
earlier dale as deduced from an inscription found at the foot of the tower. If 
he got this information from Tod. it is sufficient to make it very doubtful, since Tod's 

versions of Inscriptions, since republished, are 
anything but reliable. Moreover, the slab appears 
to have been a loose stone lying upon the ground, 
uith nothing to show that It was ever connected 
with the tower ; and there are still numbers of 
sculptured stones lying about beloi^ing to build¬ 
ings now no more, and, perhaps, older even 
than the tower. This inscription, however, is 
not now iorlhcoming. The record was probably 
ambiguous enough to require all Tod's wealth of 
tancy to connect it with the building. The 
record of the lower itself — its style as com¬ 
pared with other buildings of known dates—is a 
surer authority to reH upon. It belongs 
to the Digambar Jains, niany of whom seem to have been upon the hill in 
Kumarapala s time, though there must have been few, indeed, during the reign of 
Ritja Kumbha, all the Jaina shrhies of his time having been erected bv the 
Sweiambara sect. In my report 1 have described it as a glorified sfijmbha, such as is 
constantly seen, on a very much smaller scale, set up before Jaina temples to carry 
a chahnttikha image, f.e., a square block upon which a jaina image is sculptured 
upon each of its four sides. At a subsequent Hsk, since writing that report , t discovered 
among the debris of sculpiurcd stone by the foot of the lower, a portion of just such 
a chnumukint image as would be in good proportion if set up in the pavilion on the top 
of the tower tsee lig. i,.ind compare It with the top of the savm^tisaraija nn 
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Plate XVIII, b). The stamhhas, usually called ktrftstamhhas (pillars of fame), set up 
before Jaina temples, have also a miniature pavilion or canopy over the ebaumukha^ 
If this tower had been originally connected with a temple, that temple probably stood 
upon the site of the present quarry^ to the east. The Swetambar temple, now standing 
beside the tower to the south-east, has no connection with it, having been built tjuite 
three hundred and fifty years later. But within the hikkara of this temple, there are 
seen sculptured stones, used to fill in the hollow core, showing that a previous temple 
roust have existed near by. The quarry was no doubt made in later times to get stone 
for the building of the great walls of the fortification. 

This brings U3 to the matter of this paper, which is to describe the reconstruction 
of the upper pan of this tower. Sir Charles Rlvaz, during his tour in 1899. visited 
Chitor and noticed that the Jaina tower was in urgent need of consen ation. He found 
that the top storey was much damaged, and that the whole building h.ad oioinous cracks 
In it, so that it seemed as (f it might collapse at any moment .and be Irretrievably 
destroved. This he brought to the notice of the Government of India, and they ad¬ 
dressed the Honourable the .‘\gent to the Governor General in Rajputana, requesting him 
to bring the matter to the notice of the Udaipur Darbar, with the result that H. H. 
the Maharana expressed his willingness that an expert be sent to advise regarding the 
necessarv repairs. I was instructed to visit Chitor in the ensuing cold season, and, after 
examining the tower, to submit my report upon what measures were necessary in my 
opinion for the consert'ation of the monument. This I did. I found that the masonry of 
a considerable portion of the top was badly cracked and displaced. The crowning 
pavilion was a wreck, and was in such a condition that the slightest movement what- 
ever, even through the disintegration or cracking of a stone, would probably have 
broi^ht the whole mass down. The pyramidal-roofed pavilion, originally supported 
upon twelve slender pillars, had lost four of these, which, in falling, bad carried away 
portions of the roof; the remaining pillars, ^vith their superstructure, and dangerously 
hanging beams, were in a very msecure and unstable state. Yet it is manellous how 
this had stood in much the same condition for ver)' many years previously, testifying 
to the total absence of earth tremors in that part of the countiy' all that time. 
Mr. H. B. W. Garrick, who visited it twenty-four years ago, wrote: "A careful 
examinattan of this building convinces me that it Is absolutely unscafe, and the autho¬ 
rities will prevent a catastrophe happening sooner or later, by taking steps to forbid 
pilgrims and others from ascending or entering it. The whole building is considerably 
out of the perpendicular, and the walls inside bulge out in several places tn a most 
alarming manner. In addition to this, some of the ^mall columns, which are supposed to 
support the roof of thebow-window-like arrangements used as seats, lean m all directions 
and support nothing. It is needless to mention that the north side of the topmost storey 
has long since fallen awav. carrying with it nearly one-third of this chamber.”* 

I came to the conclusion that the only way to render the tower secure was to 
take down about thirty feet of the top, and rebuild it with clamped masonry. It 
promised to bi- a difficuU piece of work to carry out without accident, not sa much the re¬ 
building as the first dismantling. I recoirmiended that bnfore starting work upon it, a 
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u . h »f e.ct ot its four sides should bo lakon, and, in disn.,anlling, that overy slono 
photograph or oach ot .ts sepatatoly upon the ground 

should bo numbered, and .res were also irroposed- In September the 

Honiiurahle the Agent to t ^ in hand shortly, and rrould apply 

that the llerrir Darbar a pr . ^ ^-option of the tower wasdismantled. 

,on any es^^^^^ - the words of Mr. S. O. 

The course of work „ whom was entrusted the 

Hoinemann. Mmrager of „.^erh.ken hr August, r^a. 

suptrusion * e ^ ^ ^ masonrv below removed. The workwai 

ar-dthecro^amhonand^^^^^^^ ,Lori Curxon, had visited the tower 

then stopped alter His h^Qe\le \ _ Msanager of 

until further advice had been o ; . . , , siafetY the whole structure 

the Udaipur Railway, expressing ,vith him and requested the 

should be d^mantled. 5^, s^mton j.YCob and Mr. Cousens la 

Director-General Jpractically identical and were given in a 

state their vieit >. ^ Secretarv to the Honourable the Agent to the 

communication from Mr. the address of the 

Governor General, Rajputatra, dated 16th beptem&er 19 3, 

Resident in Mow*, tho actual note being wtitlon hy Sir Swmton Jaoob. 

" The conclusions arrived at were as follows 

That k would be neeessary to dismantle about a furtimr SJ feet from the 

'’''T That Worn father dkLanlg was done, good photographs should be taken 

portfa when taken down might be placed on the ground rn tho esaet place 

““fTfa titetodh side walling should he taken out as far as the hof.om of ^e 
next projecting window, 15 feet In all from the present top (r. c., .to feet from tho 

Tl!i"“ e should be removed from the north-east coirter and rebuilt. 

6 That the carved heading over the projecting window, neat btdrw this point on 

the north side, should be reset, or tho space (about t) bot;-'" ^ 

at the back to which it did not appear to have been bonded, should be rehlled. 

^ That on the east side all broken stones about the upper pio|cctlltg wmdow 
should be removed, leaving the bracket or supporting Slones at the bMtom whtch 
appiarcd sound. That, after thus reducing the weight, all broken stones below shifad 
be taken out as far as the toltom of the neat lower pro,e^n< wmdow I hat thts 
portion should then bo rebuilt up, bonding the new with the old work on both sid,^ 

8, That on the south and west fanes only those stones which were broken should 

be Isiken out and replaced. , , ^ j ’ 

y Tliai: all ioints^ every where should be* filled up with cemtmt lo exclude mr and 

vialer, or anything imtcring the crcHces, but that the filling of the ioints should be as. 
inconspicuous as possible, and pointing should in every case be avoided. 

10. That the pijiiion removed should be rebuilt as before. 
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II, That all new stones should be stained artificially so as to tone lliem Jn colour 

to harmonise with the surrounding masonry. 

,3, That great care should l>e taken in the carving of the new work intended to 
replace the old broken parts. That constant European supervision would be abso- 
Jutelv necessary' for success in this department of the work, and unless the native 
sculptors could be directed by a competent critic, no attempt should be made to recarve 

any free ornamentation upon the restored masonry, 

13. That on completion of the work a lightning conductor should be fixed to the 
tower with a properlv constructed earth connection, which together with the conductor 
should be tested annually in the hot weather and kept in working order. 

T4 That a slab should be inserted in the plinth giving a few particulars of the 
history of the tower and the date of these repairs, associated with the name of the 
present Maharana ; the name of the mistri by whom the work m as supervised being 
also inscribed in some suitable place. 

" The contents of this note w'ere sent to His Highness, and, m january 1904, 
His Highness proposed that the work should be put under me. When I first inspec¬ 
ted the work on March 6th I found that work was already In progress under Gajdar 
Bhagw'an, and that the remaining dismantling had been done but no photo^aphs had 
been taken, nor were the dismantled stones numbered, and only roughly laid m on the 

The scaffolding surrounding the tower was a marvel of native ingenuity (see 
Plate XVIH, a.) and, though in appearance very unsafe, was in reality quite capable o 
the work required of it. All the stones, some weighing several hundredweight, were 
carried up and down this by coolies, and the local labourers could not be persuaded 

tousejmlleys^^^^^^^ and examined the progress of the 

work, and made a rough drawing of the roof of the tower ; this was afterwards worked 
up bv him and the finished work was done from bis drawing. From this date he work 
progressed steadily until compledon , the first months were spent in the ^ f 

new%tones to replace those hrokon, and these, as made, were laid out and fitted to the 
old ones on the ground at the base; in llii. manner, the stones were prepared for 

several courses before the erection of them was taken m han . 

" The car^Hng was done upon stone obtained from a quarry' some three miles to 

the east of the hm. and is in all pTobablllty the same from which the onginaJ stone was 
taken At first there was some difficulty in obtaining stone but this was overcome 
though enhanced rates had to he paid, as only stones of fixed size, were required and 
each had to be quarried separately, and there was no sale or the waste ; the stones 

were also of exceptional sizes and cost a good deal to handle, 

■■ The carvmg was do™ ootirely by local mawm, Imm t.d^ipur.^d ihcr work 
was owcopuooallv good, provided they wore given plenty o( t.n,e. The rotes nl pay 
for these men were small compared with ihe fineness of the nork they came-d out, 
hut they were quite content with what they got. The pay vaned according to the 
work given to them asons, Itom o-ia-0 to 0-4-6 Udipun a day (equal to about o-p-o 
to 0.3-0 Koldar). Those oblalniug higher pay did the fine finishing work, while those 

on less prepared ih^ slones for tliem. 
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" The tools used br these masons consisted of ; —» 

A rule, 12 inches long, divided Into inches and eighths of inches. 

A square, 7^''X+''. 

A pair of compasses. 

3 pointed tracers, one fine and one heavy. 

6 chisels, r, i", r. and A". 

“ The larger of these being made of old files and the smaller horn any old pieces 
of steel. These tools required constant sharpening as they soon lost their edges, 

*' While supendsing the work Gajdar Bhagwan made a detailed drawing on a 
large scale of the tower, which is a very fine piece of drawing (Plate XVI 1 ). 

" When re-erection was started, each stone was carefully bedded and damped to 
the adjoining ones by iron lugs, the whole work therefore is of a very solid nature. 
The crowning chhairi is almost entirely new', and the roof is left hollow, where possible, 
to reduce the weight on the pillars. This roof, os br^fore mentioned, was designed by 
Mr. Consens from stones found near the base, 

“ .A. drawing has lately been sent from the Agent to the Governor General's office 
at Mount Abu to the Resident, which shows a portion of the roof as it w'as in 1S83, and 
had this been forthcomirTg earlier it would have saved much trouble. It, however, is 
identical with that Mr. Cousens supplied to me to work from. 

“ The re-erection was completed in June 1906, after which a lightning conductor 
was put up and the new stones coloured to harmonise with the old. This latter 
was done with a mixture of earth charcoal, red earth, oil and water, the stones 
being first saturated with water and the; mixture then applied. Care was taken not to 
mix the ingredients too much so that a mottled appearance was obtained. This 
colouring has now been subjected to a heavy monsoon and has stood the test well 

*' Before the colouring was done the joinis were, in the case of new work, raked 
out and, in the old work, cleaned, and cement was run into this w'hich W'os again raked 
to about the depth of an ^th of an inch so that It should nut appear on the surface. 

" The ground round the Lower has been levelled and cleaned of scrub, etc., the 
adjoining temple cleared of creepers, and the stairways to its chabutira repaired, the 
whole now forming a complete group. 

" The amount spent on the work before the accounts were taken over by me was 
Rs. 5.400. Since then Rs. 16,600 have been spent, making the total cost of the 
restoration about Rs. 22,000. 

“ I must pul on record the splendid way In which Gajdar Bhagwan worked, and 
whose knowledge of native architecture and methods of work were invaluable.” 

1 heartily endorse Mr, H cinema mi's note of appreciation of the services of the 
Mistriin charge. He worked with much intelligence and was in full sympathy with 
the w’ork throughout. 

In the illustration of the tower before restoration, there are seen no ioranas^ as 
arc shown spanning the pillars of the canopy In the photograph taken .ifter resloratibn. 
That these existed originally was shown by the little corbels upon the pillars upon 
which they rested. We are told by Major .A, H, Cole, in one of his reports upon the 
conservation of ancient monuments, that there were struts (/o/'tfJios) between each pair 
of pillars on the Jaina tower chaUrx, one of which remained in 1883. .As the corbels 
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showed, they were not between each pair but only between the forward central pair on 

^^'^ 4 round the margin of the pUtform, on which the piUars stand, a low parapet waU 
is seen in the restored picture. A portion of this was stiU tn its place on the shattered 
tower, and a good deal more of it was found lying below. The restoration of this makes 

the pillars look shorter by hiding a portion of their shafts. 

It is to be hoped that this is but the beginning of conservation measures on the 
hilUndthat His Highness the Mahaiana, who has responded so liberally in tins case, 
will be able to see his way to allotting a little more money to pul some of the o ^ 
deserving buildings into a stale of safety. This was a big wor', w at remains 

done on the hill is but petty repairs. ^ ^ 

His Highness was terinnate in his sdention o! Mr. S. O. Hememann to sup«- 
intond the work, to whom afl praise is due for the able and ayinpalhelic manner in whieh 

he saw it through. 

' Henry Cousens. 


Postscript. 

Since writing the above Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar has found a manuscript in ijie 
Deccan College Library. Poona, called .he &rl-ChUrM,.-Jurga-Ma^^ 
praiasti composed, in V. S, i 49 .vbv Cliariira-ratna-gan., and copied in \ 1508 

m Devaciri which appears to corroborate the conclusions I came to and published 

bi^l Process Report L.he year ending the ,io.h June .^4, vta., that the to«t 

was ■origi^llv eonslruetcd aheot .k.n. ■ 100, and was rebuilt ot re^l^^t-d m Rapa 
Kumhhil tin;., about .VD. . 45 °. The manuscript, which reads much 

of some inserlptlon then eaistiog, speaks of a Jama temple seemingly dedicated to 
Mahivira and a ATr/«r.MW which .rood before it. and likens the latter to the 
upraised h.-uid of the temple. The temple, it sutes. was ongraally bull, to the north 
o^the Kmistambha) by one ChacKa. son of Teja of the UkeSa race, and ,t further 
inWs us that the sins of Guaaraja Sadhu earned out the work of repairing nr 
rebuilding ot the temple and installing new images, which was begun by their iather 
in accorlmce with instmetions receiied from King Mokaljl. in the year \. S. 14-. 5 
<\D ua8) It also states that ihe " blessed Kumarapala' construeted this lolly 
Imicmre (thUlrtistamhha) .0 the souih nf the temple, which eclipses the glory of 
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PROGRESS OF CONSERVATION IN 

MADRAS. 


r^ESPlTE the noticeahle increase in the works of conserv'atlon which the libera- 
lity of the Madras Government, aided by stibsidies from imperial sources, has. 
rendered possible, there have been singularly few undertakings during the year of any 
special magnitude. For the most part, the operations have consisted of simple 
protective mctisures and minor repairs, and It has consequently been possible to. 
spread the funds available over a much larger number of monuments than would 
othenvlse have been possible. The actual number of monuments which have received 
attention during the year amounts to some eighty in all, and includes representatives of 
practically every style and every epoch of architecture in the Presidency, 

Among the earliest of these may be noticed the prehistoric site at Adittanallur, 
which bas been excavated with such eminently good results m previous vears, arid 
which is now being preserved and protected under the Ancient Monuments’ ,Act. Next 
in chronological order come the Buddhist remains at Jaggayyapeta and Amaruvatl, 
where steps' have been taken for safeguarding the remains by erecting fences, and 
collecting and sucking together in order all the important stones. To the Buddhist 
epoch in Madras also belong the series of rock-cut caves at Guf^tapalle, of which a 
group is shown In Plate They are, it will be noticed, of a partlcuJarfvarchaic 

type, of which no other csamplea are known to exist so far south in the Presidency. 
They were nsited by Mr, Sew'ell many years ago and a note on them W'ss contributed 
by him to the Royal Asiatic Society's Journal, A suncy of them, too, was also 
crimed out by the ,\rchmological Department | but owing to circumstances over 
which 1 have had no control, the plans and illustrations have so far nei-er been pub¬ 
lished. though a descriptive account of them is contained in the orders of the Local 
Government. 

Besides thes*; rock-cut inonumeots at Guptapalle, there arc extensive remains of 
structural edifices— Chaityas^ Sfapast Ptc* These w'^ere surveyed also at the same 
lime. 50 far as it W.X5 possible, and some superficial excavations among them lyere 
carried out I but ow ing to difficulties raised by the owmer of the land nothing on ait 
extensive scale could be attempted. Since then, repeated efforts have been made to- 
overcome his opposition, which, be it said, is quite unreasonable, but all without avail; 
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^ unless he can be Wuccd ,o change Ms auitude. k nill be n.ccs,^ m ac,*e 
,h= site under the tand Aequisitiun Act, The measures ot conse^abon. 
been carried out here, have consisted, in the main, in efforts to arrest the decs) o 
rock'camnffs and in the removal of iungle from the structural remains. 

Of thf memorials belonging to the succeeding or Pallava epoch, the amous 

eroup of rock-cut shrines and structural edifices at Mamallapuram-more popubrh 
knoJn as -The Seven Pagodas'-are the only ones that nt^ed claim our attention 

here this site, a thorough and systematic campaign of work has now taken 

in hand and one bv one all the monuments are being overhauled and careful y pre- 
serv-ed ' By far the finest is the well-known Muva temple, which stands out alone, a 
ruTgrtlv Iposiog hurdmarh, righ, ou .he sea-shore Who. is ^ 

the excavations have been brought to complfc ion. ^ 

relates to the preservation of the ^ J...pray. 

the masonry in the structures were sad v six inches wide , and 

the crevices thus formed ttweon . for the whole building to 

it was merely a matter of time—an ^-irh cement, well rammed 

collapse. All the fissures liave now adiacent stone-work, so that it is hardly 

home, and toned ‘^Thc manner in which this has been accomplished 

noticeable to the casual observ er, ' , ^arc bestoived on the work by the 

b peculiarly successful ™ reason why the temple should noi. 

Public Works Departmem, nd^d^ , 

with due care, and prmided ^ encroachment of the sea is a matter which 

present state for another millen . 

will require especial watchfulnes^^f^^^^^ ,f,rine 

whelmed the courts on the eas ’donned. As a preliminary measure, two revet- 

itseU unless their advance is e^ec ua ^ temple, and it is pro- 

hav. be.. bMU. one “ of eo.ne eix or .ore yards 

posed further to carry out ainot he »... ^hlnE^ into the interior of the structure, 

in front of the temple, to prevent t lewa ers — . boulders north-east of 

PosMbly, also it may bo louad F-««Wo ™ 

ihes permaremly shield U..s Mamallapararo is Ikal shown in Plate 

XXII (d) which has inst .>>- " lo’ some congratulation that the res. 

stone of the tow^ was tisib , .,^1 presened. There is nothing 

of the building been foun . , , from .m archmological point of view ; 

specially worthy of note lUtle number of Pallava monuments, 

but Its recovery makes a welcom ■ u* , nF the '^evvn Pagodas. A few fallen 

nnd affords another attraction among the sights of the Bwrn ag 
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Stones, it should be added, had to be replaced and some dilapidated parts of the walls 

to be rebuilt and grouted. _ ^ -n a 

At the same site, a third building which has received atieiuion is the pjUated 

Mandafa shown In fig. t, which was built by one of the Vijayanagar kings in front 
of some fine rock-carvings not, unfortunately, visible in the photograph. Here the 
fallen portions of the north and south walls have been re-erected to such degree as was 
necessary to ensure the stability of the structure, and the ground all round has been 
cleared of debris. The rock-carvings at the back of this hall are of peculiar value as 
being one of ihe earliest monuments of the Krsna cult, VafiouiS scenes from the 1 e 
of the god are portrayed, and a point about these sculptures which deserx^s 
particularly to be noticed is that although the figures carved on the rock are in an 
attitude of devotion, the object of their worship Is not represented like them on the face 


Fipr. i. 

of the rock, but stood free * in the round. ' in froni of the reliefs at the point where 
there is still a hole in the floor of the hall. This appears to hax*i? been the case also at 
the so-ca1h>d “ Arjuna's Penance, where Fergiisson bellex'cd that the N&gas in the 

cleft of the rock wett' the objects of adoration. .As a fact, it is plain that these 
Nagas are themselves In an attitude of devotion, and there can be little dnubt that the 
image which they are worshipping n as set up in front of the rock, where it is quite 
possible that traces of it may yet be found when the ground is further excax*ated. 

Coming to monuments of a later period, good progress has been made in the 
campaign uf work among the remains at Hampi, which 1 hax'e dealt with at some 
length in preinous reports. Here the chiirf undertaking.s this year have consisted in 
repairing the roofs of various temples, constructing buttresses and masonry supports 
where necessary, clearing debris from the courts and interiors of some of the 
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buildings, and, Instk, in cxcavstmg u smsll situ nuns thu Mahar«<^mi dihU. whcru 
a series of interesting vaults were laid bare. 

Of a similar cbLtur also has boon tho uork «ciSv 

rsndikoti Fort m the Cuddapah District, tfhicli have lately been systematically 

ovX2 T^ay include tsvo temples, a granary, a ball and a 

the ta-mentioned of which, as will be scan (rom the photograph in ^ 

a singularly fine specimen of Saracenic architecture, resembling somewhat m style 

"" ’’been done during the last twelve months ‘be Pr-c^ation _ of 

some of the famous hill fortresses of the Tellichcry and 

especially those at Udayagiri, Chandragiri. Ganthhota, bankanurug, J 



l-\g, 1 , 

, fnWrfs<ces like thrm in Madras, have a singular interest 

Gingee. These, and many more fortr . _ .L.,„cler of 1 heir walls and the con* 

aiiaching to them, not only from t e impo^sttig ^ Ljudscape, but also by reason 

spicuouspositionswhtch they genera y occupy 1 ^ * ^hev have plaved in the 

of their historic associations and .,Hcn 

destinies of the countn'. Manj -KfaJe-s and the stubborn defence which they 

the British forces were first occupying _ _ i Lvltable But even In these cases 

offered to our advance made ^i.tively small, while the 

the damage done to iheir \ait an < preset- 

fortresses which matter of cutting 

vation of these monuments o ■ masonrv and of repairing patches 

down the dense veaeialion 

---r-;-- :^he 7i«r«6{ of thw Hiitfftf i^nrfr sf Ptng*l. 

• An account oit tl’*^ 








* Seu'd], of nuiiiftitttrsin VoL t, p. 141, 


archaeological report. 

here and there in the walls where they show signs of crumbling. The closing up of 
extensive breaches or the rebuilding of large gaps in the fortifications would be 
neither desirable nor practicable. The fort shown in fig. 3 is that of Udayagiri 
in the Neilore District, tvhich must always have been one of the chief military centres 
in the east coast. Though now partially ruined, it stiff constitutes a splendid example 
of defensive architecture, its situation being one of great natorai strength, and tlie 
approaches to it having been constructed with consummate skill. Tradition says 
that it was origmally built by LOngCila Gajapati ; and we hear also about certain 
Vaidya Kings and others who succeeded him. The first certain historical fact, how* 


3 - 

ever, that we know about it, is that it was captured by Krsnad^va Raya of Vijaya- 
nagarin or about the year 1512 A. D. “ The * Vaidya Raja’ is credited with having 
built the fort knorim as Bara Khilla, and thus with having strengthened the place, which 
was further strengthened by Mir Jumla, who built the Pattikotida fort. After some 
time the Muhammadan Government appointed ZupalJi Venkata Rau to be Polegar of 
Udayagiri ; but he became recalcitrant and refused payment of tribute, on which 
he was attacked bj' the NaW'ab of .Arcot who defeated and slew him. Sfnee then, 
the place remained under Musalman Governors till 1839, when it passed into the 
hands of the F.nglish.”' 

I be fort at Chandragiri is by no means so interesting or so well*preserv ed as that 
last described, it is situated on a hill rising up some 6no feet, and its fortifications 
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consist of two lines of ciTcumvallAtlon, which, howler, are discontinued where 
the face of the rock becomes precipitous and unscalable. The ertrly histor)* of this 
fortress, like that of Udayagiri, is wrapped in uncertainty and it is not until the 16th 
centurvi when it was captured by Krsiiadeva Raya of Vijayanagar, that we know 
anything definite concerning It, In 1592 A. U, King Venkatapathy retired here from 
PenukoRda, and it was here in 1639 A. D., on March 1st. that Sri Rahga Raya of the 
Vijai^nagar dynasty signed the treaty with Mr, Day by which the site of the Presi¬ 
dency town of Madras W"is made over to the English- The actual building in which the 
treaty was signed is the Palace shown in fig. 3. 

foot of the hill, and constitutes by far the most important and atlractive motiumeni at 
Chandragiri, and one of the best examples of late eclectic architecture in Madras. 
The lowtr part of tiie structure Is built soiidly .stone, ihf upper ol brick with i 

Uttle woodwork introduced. Hr. Chisholm considered it to be of late i;th OT 
earlv iSth centort- construction : nod this view is probsbly correct. " The morn 
building ■■ he writes, "is about 150 feet long. It Fates south, with an imposing and wcU- 
balanced fatade of three storeys. The skyline is pleasingfy broken by Hindu tertnma- 
tions, like the tops of ffUfifams, the largest surmounting the Durbar Hall. is 
apartment measures si feet square. It is surrounded by a colonnade and ^esthrm^h 

two Sinrevs in such a wav that the largest qoantity of light comes throagh the op,»r 

tier of arches which thu; forms a sort of dear ,forty. With the caeeptmn of tlio 
angles, which are comparatively solid, each floor consists of a pillared hall, the p era 
arched across both ways farming the supports lor the flat domes which ceil Ihe 

“’“"t ^rbe added as an item of some interest that the treaty referred to above w^ 
drawn ap nn agdd plate, which was preserred by the Company ,n I-ort SC George antil 
1746, in^-hich year the fort was handed met to the French. Dnnilg the 
oHhe French, between 1746 and 1749 . (•-' P'a« i^appeared and has not smee lieen 

‘"“t rtimaios ineo„elusion.totayalewwordsab„ut.he qu,rlity of the eonsen-a- 

lion work generally throughout tbe Prusidcncu 1 tie .ucce 

must ofticcessUv.deptmdinav-ery brge measure on the Public W orks Depart- 
men ’ .and it is a matter for much congratu!.rt.on that, as the campaign of con^n-a- 
tTon work ha, estended daring the la,, lew years, the ,nter«t taken m n by all ulBeem 
concented has grown more and more. But in the nature nl things it is «» --='"0 
expect that olfiLs of .he higher grades, whose time ,s occupied wilh mamlold o.hm 
duL, should snperviso personally all the operations pmg on in their d.stnets 1 and on 

’ y, , . . =4.irinm no^isess the discrimination and judgment 

the other hand their subordinates seldom possess j ^ 

culled for in works of this kind. In F.nrope. there is an experienced clerk of works 
to 1 after undertakings of this kind-a man who knows exactly . hat ,s wanted and 

whlris to be avoided, a^ who can carry oat .0 a niemy the mstnictmns given him. 

wn<u CM uc rt V , ant ous to put in conspicuous wwk. 

Horn, in India, the supervisors are only too oltt.n anxiou. p y 

which .iU catch the eye of the the r ghl 

among them ^ ho has ^ - 


one 


» Cf Dnirict 

S F. nnY. AVrf St Giorg^r. fp- 9 
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methods of dealing with it, it generally happens that he goes on leave or is transfenr^ 
elsewhere at the moment when his presenoe is most needed. What, undoubtedly, is 
wanted in the Presidency is a small and well-trained corps of super^-isors, detailed 
for this w'ork alone—men who can be deputed to one spot or another as occasion 
may require, and remain there undisturbed from the start to hnish of the work. With 
such a body of men attached to the Public Works Department, there is no doubt that 
manV difficulties that now beset us w'ould vanish, while no esttra expense need be 

I" 

involved in their establishment. 


A, Rea. 


EXPLORATION AND RESEARCH. 


I 


K the field of esplotolkm. the work of fhe Archteological Dep^irtnimt conUoues to 
i focus malnlv round early Buddhist sites. The operations at 5 amath, which started 
with such promiM under Mr. F.O. Oerlel in the previous year, had, unfortunately, 
to be suspended for a season, owing to that offieer s transfer to Agra, hut elseivhcre 
the eampaign of cneayttlion has been systeraatirally pushed on and many valuable 

results huA’e been achieved. . , , 

In the Unitmf Prortnees, Dr. Vogel has continaod his careful examination of the 

site a. Kaida, where, besides clearing almost completely the large mt^l^- pte- 
vmnsly discovered, he has unearthed two other buddings of a similar character, he 
one adjacent to but of a much earlier date than the large monastery, the nther to the 
east of the central mound. The first-mentioned one has proved of spceml interest. 
It consists of rows of cells built round two courtyards, tvilh a square tank m the centre 
of each, the plan of the one to the east (L) being pract.ca ly 

smaller scale, as that <>f fl-''“^8 =''"'’"f "V ^ld 11 ev^^ 
buntt and charred n-ood which Dr. Vogel found wtthtn this bio dmg. it ts el.dtlrt hat 

J J ^ c Thlc ^c^ounts aUo for the n iatjvcly large number of mitior 

It was destroyed by fire. believe would have been left 

objects discovered hi the building, which w. can harais 

there unless the building had to be precip.lalely abandoned. These obieck ‘^C 
there unless ine dui a implements, besides a number of inscribed 

a collection of meta ves^e^ ^ ^ epigraphlcal evidence of the sealings is, 

sealings and some terra cotta fig • ,„.h-i*! it fixes down the date of the 

in this case, of ^ cemury A.D,. and 

establishes at the same time enhancing their value and adding appre- 

were found among the debris, thus g ^ 

ciablytothe scanty stock of materia there is n'ot so much 

metabworkV probability that h dates 

certainty at present, but J plinth of the temple. The 

back to the Kusapa epoch, to w hich also ^J te 

larger monastery (D) seems to have bt'en budt to r eplace m e _ _ _ 

. -I_— -- --- “ , of whkh tlie dale is ww 

‘The tndww r»i«ewin.s p<ws«» snsiilady ^ lit,nly la help us lo fill up lliisblenk* 

.,ronn,rt.l, kr^mi »«1 U » .tallpi..; 
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contemporan- wUh the Nin-apa autao drf,rated by >h« Abb" H""'’"'"; An" h"r 
dLoven- of intportance made by Dr. Vogel baa been that of the encloamg wall ot 
the«.wkra,«», a solid brirkstrncture some 5,000 feet in length, and enclosing an area 
of abom 36 acres, shaped rooghly like a rhombus. The buildings hitherto “""'"ted 
oceupy, as will be seen at a glance Iroin the plan (Plate X 3 tV I), a very small l«c 
tion of this great enclosure. No doubt, others, extending over the whole ar^, still he 
buried beneath the surrounding fields, but t hat it will ever prme ’> o«h «_ h.le laymg 
manv more of them bare seems unlikely. The temple of the Dying Buddha certainly 
seems to have been the central point of interest in the sodg/.drd,»,., and it k more 
than doubtful if the outlving buildings would yield enough to compensate us for the 
cost of their excavation. The question of the identity of this sacred sue still remains 
open, though some evidence on the point may perhaps be deduced from the discovery 
of numerous seals, emanating from the monastery of the •■Great Decease. These 
seals were presumablv attached to letters, and it may be inferred. Ihetcfnre. th.m 
Kasia is not the spot where Buddha attained his .iiVtarrm. On ihe other hand, it is 
eertoinlv strange, as Dr. Vogel points out, that all these feeoments, except two, 
should have emanated from the same monastery. This difficulty may, however, 
be explained on the hvpolhcsis that the monastery at Kasia was affiliated to the la^er 
monasterv of the “Great Decease", and that the bulk ot its correspondence was with 
that monastery. But whether such an hypothesis will prove to be correct or not, 

remains to be seen. , , • r 

The claims of the site of ancient Rajagrha to exploration were pccnltarly 

strong-more so, perhaps, than those ot any other spot of India. The mighty 

ruins of the older cilv of KuSagarapura. the capital and centre of the great 

Magadha kingdom, go back to an anliqnity of which no other monuments are left 

to MS in India Of their actual dale and of the builders who called them into being 

our knowledge as Tet a blank. We can but assign them vaguely to some 

uncertain age before the dawn of history, and rank them, as their siupendousness 

entitles them TO be ranked, among the gr^^atest wonders which primeval man has 

bequeathed to us, Side by side with this city, but later than it, it may be, ^ by a 

thousand years or more, are the mms of "New Raiagrha"-new, that is, m 

the days of Buddha, but older than any remains that we know of in this country 

save those of Ku&agarapura. The remote antiquity and the unique character of these 

two cities would of themselves more than suffice to allure any excavator to explore 

them* but these by no means constitute the only or, indeed, the greatest attractions 

of the site It is to its intimate connection with the life of the Buddha and the 

events which immediately followed his death that the spot chiefly owes its fame, and 

vt is in the sacred monuments of that and later epochs and in all their romantic and 

hallowed associations that its fascination chiefly resides. 

To explore at all adequately this great expanse of country, covering as it does 
an area of many square mUes and teeming with buried remains, would, needless to say, 
be a task of manvvears' duration, and at the best we can probably only look to 
occasional digging here and there, wherever the ground looks most promising, to reveal 
to us more of its history and to help us in the further identification of the m^y 
sacred memorials described by the Chinese pilgrims in the fifth and seventh centuries. 
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Of thi- discoveries made during the past season the most interesting, perhaps, b ttel 
of a cvlindrical tower buried beneath a small and dilapidated Jama shnne on a kuoft m 
the midst of the older citv. The tower, which is hollow in the middle, hut without any 
opening to give access to the interior, appears to have been in the form ol it US fa. 
TOs explains the existence of a second conceraric ring ot hr.cWIt, which wws 
added mound the original lower at some later date, just as we know that oil er 
shells were frequentlv added in succeeding generations to Buddhist mfas. But ^ e 
strange and important feature of this particular monument is th^at it is not Buddhist 
at alP liw its base is adorned in relief with figures of Nfigas, GapeSa. Siva, and a 

garlanded whieh can leave no doubt as to its Hindu character Perhaps we 

fiiall not be far wrong in surmising that it was intended as a eo ossal huga tim form 
of which would he readily suggested by that of a Uufa and m the phallm slspificanre 

of which the ra«“;ch“h'‘ ';:'c:l 

“ aM tf t;:r:Lhing.o H is. tKerefme,exceptimud. The style of the 

a statue of red Agra 

Another fin ^ similar to the bases ol two other 

» Salwth-Afahi* both ol which appear to have been 

irmerf the same donor. The surmise may perhaps he hararded that the 

statue at Rajagrha was another ®'*' jjj semi-circular bastions were 

in N-f 

excavated, and tfial pit^- RD hock structures The character of 

bringing to light the f-" ^ C sn'rlri::t some of the hdter at 

these Is as yet uitcertaiit. though it m } ^ 

any rate formed part of monastic esta is mt Buddhist 

A full description of the outskirts of the cities, .ill be found In a 

uneatthed by Dr. Bloc relatively short time at our command as .ell 

separate article published be^ ^ unfortunately prevented us from 

as the paucity of jamiciuitics. and even from follouing up the later 

attempting excavation. ^ could have wl-hed. bnl .hat has been 

remains .as thoroughly or s) . . Vdiscoveries may be looked for with a 
done has sufficed to sho. operations, a careful 

more extended over .'ui area of some 35 

survey was also the two long ranges of hills 

and including m it Yasii-vana has yet to be mapped out, but 

as far east as GinaL The . -Y ^ ^ proved of great 

inthemeuntimethetopogr^ .<:» c„„„eJtcd with the topography of the two 
help m settling muny ifou H Undniark. described by the 

cities end particularly in th ■. , ^ mentioned the renowned 

Chinese pilgrlnis, among, e ^ " 14 „,«,have been held, and 

Satlapapn-t Hall, where e fir^_ “ J„, much nl his time at Rfii.agTha. 
th^Ba^oo_Garfen in whuih the Te. r P _ 

I le mw. wh™ Unek ,”rii.JiiKr, »aU >" ialwnKdi". ".e' »“ 

in a IwcT siTaluir nnd Uicrefore earlier than 

briefca'tfere ESOiTibincd witK iloae. ] ^ 
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In the Madras Presidency, Mr, Rea has been taking up again the excavations at 
the well'knoirn site of Amaravatl, which has never yet been thoroughly examined, not¬ 
withstanding that all the sculptures from the great central sHipa have long since found 
their way to the Madras and British Museums, and that ail trace of the stupa itself 
has gone, k had apparently been assumed by previous excavators that the ground- 
level outside the paved pradaksitia or ambulatory was the same as that of the pradak- 
fino itsdf, but it now turns out to be some three to five feet below the latter, and the 
removal of the accumulated earth and debris from above the old level has brought to 
light a fine collection of cannngs, inscriptions, and other antiquities, Jn front also of 
two of the approaches to the stfipa, vis.t those on the south and east sides, Mr. Rea 
has unearthed a number of valuable remains in the shape of marble statues, rails, 
brick structures and—most striking of all—a beautiful little stapa, eleven feet in 
diameter and adorned with ten finely sculptured marble slabs, every whit as fine in 
design and technique as those from the great central stupa. Some of the stone 
railings are of singular value, as proving b)' the date of the records incised upon them 
as well as oy the characteristic manner in which they' are chiselled, that the main 
siHpa, or whatever the monument that they encircled may have been, dated back to 
the Maiiryan period. To the same period also belonged a lapis-lazuli intaglio found in 
the same stratum nkh the rails. The device on this gem is a Hon rampant with 
a s-LasHkit above the raised foreleg and the owner's name beiott\ * Among the other 
minor antiquities unearthed by Mr. Rea may be noticed a number of iron implements, 
bronze and pottery lamps, and some articles of carved ivory. 

Of the excavations of the mediaeval Jaina shrines at Dsnavulapad and on the 
ancient village site at PeddanmdJi-am it is unnecessary for me to say anything here. 
Mr. Reas two short articles relating to them, which appear below, were meant for 
inclusion in the Annual for >904-05, in which year the works referred to were carried 
out, but at the last moment their publication had to be postponed owing to a mishap 
to some of the illustrations accompanying them. The same remark applies ako to 
Mr. Taw Sein Ko’s description of the opening of two small pagodas at Pagan in 
Burma. In connexion with this latter contribution, it will be seen from the footnotes 
that I am unable 10 share Mr. Taw Sein Ko's views as to the identifica¬ 
tion ol several of the reliefs discovered by him, or to agree with him in the deductions 
which he draws from them, 

J. H. M.ARSftA;.L- 


Cf. fer the uuuHpdoht. Dr. Kanow’s nmvrln en. p. [Sfi b«tow. 





EXCAVATIONS AT KASIA. 


— - ♦---—- 

A n account of the Kasia oxcavahons carritid on in 1904-05 has appeared in the 
prenous Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey-' Though inconclusive as 
to the great question of the identity of Kasia with KusinTirj, the operations of that 
year had fully established the importance of the site and antiquit}' of its remains, I 
therefore recommended that they should be contmued in the following cold season. 
My proposal met with the approval of tJ?fe Local GD\'ernment; and a sum of R 1.400 
was sanctioned for the purpose, ft was intended that the bulk of this amount should 
be spent on completing the exploration of the main site known as Matha Kfiar ka 
KSl, whilst R3Q0 were set apart for trial excavations at the minor sites near KasiS. 
In view of the important results obtained, an additional .sum of R400 was applied for 
and sanctioned In the course of the work. Of the total amovinl of Ri.Soothus 
allotted, R 1,799-8-11 W'ere spent. The excavations lasted from the middle of January 
till the end of March 1906. The number of hibonrers employed varied from one to 
two hundred. In the supervision of the w orkmcn intelligent a,ssistance was rendered 
by my clerk Babu G. D. Mehta, who also kept an accurate register of the objects 
discovered. In the course of the work ten drawings were prepared and nineteen 
photos taken by mv two draftsmen and photographer. They have been partly used 
to illustrate the present paper, the rest being resen'cd for a separate publication 
which 1 hope to devote to the Kasia excavations, when completed. 

I—monuments. 

A.—Monastery D. 

The monument last noted In my prerious paper Is the large monastert’ D which 
occupies the north-western portion of the Matha KHar ka Kot. !t contains a central 
courtyard 74^ square, enclosed by corridors 9 to 10 wide, along which the four 
row^ of cells, slightly varying in size, are arranged. In continuing the excavation 
of this imposing building, several of the cells, together with the corridors and 
northern half of the courtyard, were cleared down to the original floordevel. 
In the cells and corridors this level is clearly marked by concrete floors, whereas the 
whole of the courtyard is paved with brick tiles measuring 14 and 15^^ 

X 9" X The walls which now separate the courtyard from the passages are 
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, * Thk JsfSDechllv clear m the case of the eastern wall, 

evidently o lalCT , , A,,,.,,-original floor-level. On the nest 

'm T WwVoflrvrn 4 hn.aJryr^^^^ ™ 

s,de only a Ion nail of J ^ „„ this side also ts, honever, 

nail non- exists. The lo J^ f„mdation nail, 43 ' mi'--, which 

proved both by a ■=""<:«'•- ■ ’ aijo ,hc later walls rest on 

separates « fro"-passages were partol the original plan of 
ancient founditionis which srh * P somewhat different 

the building. The original foundation walls form a square 

from that presented W’‘"f ■=““"f'’'" , f,ee passage between it 

e„clo«ngttecou^ard™.«jn„r^s. e^, M feundation 

and the ce Apart from the evidence of the fouTidation it 

.e each cen.^ “ '“"V” "t'' 

IS clear that lliis cann ^ .. ,>11 a*i between the comdors 

a communication between ', 1 ,; wall enclosing the 

and the courty.ard. It g > ^ ^ pierced by archw-avs 

r d:' rr ^ 

”‘“TheS!Ufcr*^rr« tllrn^h^ oi cells from the adjoirung passage 

^-1 'V om,:r 

aZss to the cells and afterwards were bricked up in the 
f„„,pre™us paper. From the t^tTh^ 

same c ■ „ e" in di-imeter and enclosed willun ring 

T^s^n^ Ts^rhief sligh“ed above the level of the courtyard. This w-.ll, 
filuTith earth and broken bricks up to the rim, was cleared to a depth of ]o 
r^^er appeared. In the southern half of the courtyard a second circdm 
^v^ell was discovered measuring b'6" in diameter and starting from a considers 

higher level. Its l<^ is 7' above the pavement of the courtyard and reac 

,hc surface of the mound. On the north side the masonry ^ 

cleared tn a depth of 8-. It is mauilesl that this second well dates from the se 

period of nccupalion when the original well had become buried under 

In clearing the older of the two wells we found, at a depth of 6 an msenbed c a 
wial and, at 9 ' 6 '. a fragment of a carved brick. The seal, judging from 
must belong to about A.O. 900. .hmong the ddbris covermg the “”^ 7 * d. not 

far from the same well and al a distance of 30 'from the northern row of eelb and 

at a depth of 4 to 6 - from the surface of the mcuod, were found a great 

earthen lamps and inscribed clay seals. The latter will be fully discussed 

Here i wish only lO note that their dates range between A.D, 700 and 90O7 t' 
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therefore most be the final period during trhtah the bo,Idmg-vas mhataed. The date 
of its foundation may, of eourse, lie a great deal further bade That it , . 

about A.D. 900, may be safely assumed on the strength of the 

the day seals It is more difBeuh to fix the date tyhen it ivas re-oceupied. The 
extant remains leave no doubt that the original budding had ihen become a comp ete 
min. The solid trails sell stood in places up .0 a height of 6, 

tions together tilth the roofs and even the dooruays had collapsed, their debns g 

cells ofrridors and courtyard. It most have taken a considerable tune before the 

Jiding, trhieh in the Qth century teas still inhabitid. became ihus eoniplelely lumed 

vjrZ Iherefore. assume that it was not before .VD. .000 that the site wa selected 
we niki^, mciciuic. ^ ^ tdihce 

for a new bdtding uhich was rased ou the old walls. 1 lie rums 

thus becriitie the toui^dtitiOTi of the one. ^ l,,„ 

tnus oecame ii c ♦ w buildinE ar less now remams \ han 

(t Is a curious circumstance that ol this laicr ouMmng W«me 

of the original edifice. The explanatmn is ttifbuMug must 

fimtlly deserted and w^ ™ longe^ pm « umierials, whereas the rem.tlns of the 

have been demolibhed for the therefore not readtlv accessible. From 

rvrrif:: t 

to the old oue. This indeed would follow trom the^fact ^tlui ^ 

w* of the otter cireumstanec worth noticing that in the I-tter 

’ "“rv Wcks have been Insened, wbieh eyldeutly had teen taken from the 

ruins of some earlier biuldmgs^ stupa plinth. Tltese carved bricks may be 

those found m the cornice ^ ^ F masonrv of the bricked-up 

seen In the upper portion of he -m t alU ^ 
doorways and in the corridor walls which, as we 

second period of occupation. evtamination of the eniriincf of the 

The above conclusions are c^on imc ^ ^ 

building under discusihion. , > P probably representing the bases 

blocks of masonry entrance and formed a porch in front ol llie 

of turrets which once dank * was now filled with a mass of bricks 

gate. The space between *the’ entrance of the later building. I fere 
encased within a low wal^ a ^ . p doorway was still traceable and the 

on the top of the outer wal P ^ ^imrKit at a level with the surface of the 

entrance 

muuud. Bu, 9' tw^W this later concrete fl«r thej^g^ 
xpondiug ill _ level tnt^ the payerae" ^ 

measures 17 by 'o “"d P , . found, which must have belonged to 

excavatmg It, lumps of charcoa betwocn the two tutrets the original 

the doors. By cloare’S P“ „,a„ifost that tho room was originally 

entrance was laid barm 6 ’ S* inside (lyest i. 

rl'Jdorr uix firom-^e^ ,nr i^a:; 

:rr."’3e^cTB:r^-^^^ ^..0 e„tir,dy filied with ddbris 
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accompanving plan) which is partly engaged in the ihipaptalh. and therelore must 
bdnng to' an earlier period. It nieasnres lo' by la' outside and contains one cham¬ 
ber which is approached from the west by two steps and entered through a drorway 
2 'a' wide. The n ails, which are a' thick, are only presereed as l,ar as they are 
engaged and here show a moulding very similar to that of the projecting portion of 
the early slSfa plinth, It is interesting to note that ihe orientatain of shrme K is 
the same as that of the other buildings engaged in the plinth which ha« been de- 
scribed in my previous paper. It will be seen from the plan th,it the heavy brick w ^l 
which if mV supposition is correct, connected the plinth with monastery D 

is buill on the mins of shrine K. We obtain therefore the foUowmg chronologic^ 
order i'' shrine K, a’ early sirtpa plinth, 3" connecting wall, 4“ encasement stiipa plinth. 

Further north the connecting wall is laid over the mins of a second building, the 
south wall of which is at a distance of 21' from the early plinth of the mam sfttfn A. 
This second building which 1 call G' is evidently the basement of another 
shrine larger in size than K and situated at the same level. W e may, therefore, 
adisume these two buildings to be nearly contemporaneous. On the east side, shrine 
G is completely broken avay, but the body of the building which measure 26 5 
from south to north mast originally have been square measming 26 5 m both 
directions, as mav be inferred from its containing a room 14 5 square. On the 
west side is added a projection of 4' 9" ^ width, the central portion of which 
consists of three steps leading up to the entrance of the building. Though there is 
no trace left of a doonvay, it is clear that building G, like the smaller shrine K, faces 
west The orientation of both is the same. The west wall of G is 6 ' 4" 
and stands to a height of 3^ over the floor-level. The north and south walls are^both 
6' wide. Their height is i' 2" and ^ 5' respectively inside, and 2' 10" and 
a' 5" respectively outside. The east wall, as stated above, is missing. It is 
noteworthy that the outer half of the northern wall is evidently added so that this 
wall must' originallv have had only half its present width. The bricks of which the 
walls are built measure 1X Tf X 11' X 8" X 2". The inner chamber is 

provided with a floor of concrete Laid on three layers of bricks, but in the centre a 
square of about 7' is left unplastered. 

In the comer formed by the stiipa plinth and the wall a considerable numbrir of 
carved bricks of large size were found which seem to have belonged to a string¬ 
course, together with fragments of image-pots and terra-cottas. 


C.—Monastery L-M. 

The south-western portion of the Maths, Kfiar ka Kot had hitherto remained 
wholly unexplored. Thirty years ago Mr. Carlleyle had erected a bungalow near the 
south-west comer of the siftpa plinth, and a little further west caused a house 
to be built for the Brahman who united the functions of temple-priest and watchman.* 
The high ground south of the monastery D was mostly taken up by a fruit garden 
belonging to the Brahman’s house. \he.T both this building and the bungalow had 


* ti is irtily pan [ally fin P!at«r ^^XML 

^ Cf. A. S. n>o4-o5. Pbte VI, 

To iht llrahijian ^alclinian Kioo were paid as comp^sailioii lor the less ol liifi hflusc- 
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been dit^inantlcd, it became evident that they had been raised over remains of ancient 
monuments not less important than those already unearthed. 

Adjoining the large monaster^' D to the south were found the ruins of another 
convent different in plan and earlier in date. The south wall of D partly rests on the 
north wall of this building, a circumstance which leaves no doubt as to their relative 
age. The portion excavated consists of two distinct buildings (marked L and M on 
the accompant'ing plan, Plate XXIV), each containing a square courtyard enclosed 
within rows of chambers. The remains of this monastic establishment are conti* 
nued further southn ard | but their extent in this direction has not yet been ascer¬ 
tained. At a distance of some iQo' from the south-east comer of L a cell was 
excavated measuring to’’ 9'' by m* 2", which, judging from its position, must belong 
to the same block of buildings. It would seem indeed that this earlier monas¬ 
tery covers an area not smaller than that of the later convent D described above, 
and that its southern portion extends beyond the boundaries of the mound. 

It is interesting to note that the main entrance of L-M is right opposite the 
flight of steps leading up to the temple of the dying Buddha. e know' that gener¬ 
ally the ssnsrJiitriima used to be built in the same axis with the sift pa to which it 
belongs.^ The position of l.-M with reference to the central group fA-B) would 
therefore suffice to pro\'c that it represents thu original monastery' and that D was. 
built subsequently. We notice, moreover, that the orientation of L-M is that of the 
earliest group of monuments now represented by those shrines (F and K) and sMpas 
(Nos. t'j) which are engaged in the great siupa plinth and must once have sur¬ 
rounded some central monument which has disappeared. It is also clear now that 
the orientation of D was conditioned by that of L-M, and that therefore, though it 
has the orientation of the earlier monuments, there is no reason on that account to 
reckon it among them. 

When we compare the phin of L with that of D, it is eudent that, apart from 
their difference in size, the general arrattgoment of these buildings is practically 
identical. In both cases the cells are built on the four sides of a square courtyard. 
In the case of D we have seven cells in each row making a total of twenty-eight, 
whereas in the case of L there are only three cells in each row making a total of twelve. 
It will be seen that, notwithstanding the larger proportion of the later building, the space 
allotted to each monk has remained unchanged. The only difference »s that m D 
the rooms are nearly square, whereas in L they are mostly rectangular, in both 
cases, however, their size and shape vary. It is interesting that in L also the 
entrance room (No. 12) is much larger than the others, its dimensions being rp 8* by 
8" 8." The adjoining room (No. 11), on the contrary, is the smallest of all. The 
conter room (No. 10) is nearly square, which is also the case vyith the comer rooms 
of the western and northern rows. All the rooms have a pakM concrete floor except 
the south-west corner-room (No. 10) in which the remains of an earlier building 
were found, built into the foundation below the floor-level and 10 below the surface 
of the mound. The entrance room (No. 12) contains a concrete floor at 

the same level with the floor of the passages and other rooms, and 7' below the 
surface of the mound ; but 3' 6" lower down a pa kid floor of concrete was found. 
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The existence of a double floor in this room seems to point to two periods of occu- 
potion for this monaster)' also. As in the case of D, we find here also the original 
entrance which was i 3' 5^ in width roughly closed with masonry, and a later wall 
■built over it. The entrance room has also this peculiarity that it communicates with 
the courtyard not bv means of a doorwar as in the case of the smaller cells, but 

^ -I S 

through a passage 12' 5' wide. 

It will be seen that inside the courtyard there is a square of 20* S'* enclosed by 
low walls (height I'j which leave along its four sides passages 4 to 5' in width, like¬ 
wise plastered with concrete. The level of the passages is t' 4' above that 
of the rooms. Each of these passages is prolonged on one end as far as the outer 
■walls, so as to form four closets which scp:u'ate the four rows of ceils. Their ratson 
dT ^fre is ob\'io'Us. Hut for these closets, the comer-cells would have been without 
communication with the courtyard. Thus L represents the same arrangement 
which, as shown above, must originally have existed in D also. The accompanying 
plan shows that in some cases these closets could ser\'e some other purpose m 
addition to the one just mentioned. The southern one (between rooms 9 and )o) 
supplies a communication with the adjoining building which still retnuins to be 
excavated. The eastern one, besides prm-iding the comer-rootn No. J with an 
entrance, contains a staircase which once led up either to a second, storey or to 
the roof. The latter alternative is the more probable, for the w'alls which possess 
only half the width of the outer walls of D can hardly have carried a second storey. 
That the building was covered with a flat terraced roof may be inferred from the 
occurrence of large lumps of concrete found among the ddbris within its walls. 
These lumps still exhibit a flat surface on one side. On some of them the reverse 
side shows depressions which seem to be the marks of the beams on which the roof 
rested.’ 

I may note here that in these ruins masses of charcoal were found, presumably 
the remnants of beams and door-frames, but too indistinct and shapeless to allow of 
identification. They formed a layer about i" thick immediately over the original floor 
•of the building. Next came a stratum 2' high, consisting of lumps of concrete and 
fallen bricks Over this ivas spread a 3' thick layer of pot-sherds, w'hilst the upper¬ 
most layer of 2' consisted again of earth mixed with broken bricks. I he total height 
of the debris above the floor-level amounted, therefore, to 8'. It will be evident from 
the above that the two lower layers represent remains of the actual building, whereas 
the two upper ones are due to subsequent accumulation. It deserves special 
mention that on the raised border of the inner square of the courtvard charred beams— 
said to be of vimod—could he distinguished. They were placed there in such a 
manner that they could not possibly be taken for beams which had collapsed at the 
same lime as the edifice, but plainly were found in their original position. The 
<mty explanation 1 can offer of the existence of these beams and of the low walls on 
which they are placed is that they supported the po.stsof a verandah which ran round 
the four sides of the courtyard. Here 1 may refer to two miniatures of a Nepalese 
manuscript (presumably of .^.D. 1015) both of which show a portion of a Buddhist 

' [nvnc lit ihc SiirnttLhi {TottMlBfits Cunninghatu Eiunil "what appearcil ic be pieces of terraced roufifiE." 

A. Sm Ru VoL I, p. 13;- 
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t:onvem provided with a verandah under which a red-robed monk is seated. On one 
of the two pictures, which represents the convent of Radhya, the car\-ed wooden 
posts of the verandah not only support a beam of the same matenal, hut seem o 
Test also on woodwork placed on a low masonry walk I may note in passing tha le 

_Dicttired in the manuscript are both covered wth a flat roof. 

ThrceLe oi the courtyard is marked by a well a' 8" square at its top 
surrounded by a low circular platform ir.’ 3' iu diameter. Us constiuctmu ,s shown 
on Hate XXIV. It was cleared to a depth ol cs' (id below water-level) and was 
■ k anfl hmken bricks 1 mAV noie here that \n this well, at 

’T^roU-Tulmte P « "ef^le three Oupra seals to he discnssed 
b Ihl se uel Cher sp^imen o. the same seal with partly eflaced inseriptmn and 

t::rerrnt “ - 

rough bAlb‘ of baked cla 5 % Such balls-1 may note in passing mmed up in gi 

number at various places in the course of courtvard opposite room L 7 a 

within .he square enclosed ,,.,_.in« 

a row of sunding Garudas (fig. 2). The bead of 
one of ihe birds was found inside the well. A 
singfe Ganitia of terra-cotta came to light in the 

cloL br-tweeu rooms 9 and .0. Of other finds 

made In the building under discussion 1 wish to 
mention a globular incensc-bumer of brass with a 
via. s. detached ha"nd!e and a tripod of the a.nne metah 

Af sir metal vessels which were discovered, placed 
Tvhich were found in room No 7, an o ^ ^ 

one inside the other, in the nort -wc& - j^^s-troved. (Sc*i PUite XXV tIS ti and r.) 

there at the time when the building w an consequently belong 

All the objects enumerated were tou ^ ^ Implements discovered in 

to the period when the edifice cease within the walls of the 

room No. 7 w«fi » I**. , " :„d of this paper. 

building. Thu finds wall be desenbe a ^ courtyard, measuring 38' 4" by 

Adjoining convent L to the wes ^ ,5^^ of (hc,,. 

39- 2', wfith five rooms along ns nortn ^ 

rooms, as compared with those o - an however, was found to indicate that 

served the purpose of monks te s. . ^^^^^a^.orthv that in the cells of M no trace 

they were meant for any other uses - communicate 

of pavement was found. lo* and 2'deep, paved with brick tiles 

contains a rectangular tank, 13 - which is built of 

of is" X 8 ’ X a" and enclosed withi ^ jhe tank received its water 

bricks of the same size laid in where It communicates with the courtyard 

supply from the south and from the c . . ^ covered drain runs 

olL. It has an nutlet in t^|35n„ bv means of un opening in the 

-^---- ^ fit l-ofi"? lTalul.»ai.P SI-n- 

» Pgsffibly thesz ba!lfi of earih i£f ved l - P rP 
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wall. It is interesting that on the walls enclosing this tank abo, except on that 
to the west, beams of charred sal wood were found which may have served the same 
object as lurtnised In the case of the adjoining building. The courtyard is paved 
for a large part with a concrete floor sloping down towards the north-west. A thick 
layer of charcoal covered the whole courtyard ; over ll again were masses of pottery^ 
and bricks. Tlie latter belonged to a wall which seemed to have fallen either from 

the east or from the west. 

On the north side of the courtyard there are three rooms communicating 
with it bv means of doorways a' 7" to 2'9' wide. The walls between these 
rooms aud also that separating the north-east comer-room from room 4 of the 
adjoining building L, are built of very heavy bricks (14* X 9" X 2^^). Yet foot 
of these walls Is higher in level than that of the remaining walls which are buih of 
smaller bricks. Evidently the rooms to the north of the courtyard wem added 
aftem-ards and the building material was taken from some early edifice. This follows 
also from the circumstance that the west wall of room M 3 Is added on, as appears 
from a joint at the place where it meets the west wall of rooms M 4 and 5 which, as 
will be seen from the plan, is much less In width. This outer wall is 4' wide and 
stands in places to a height of u'. At a distance of 37" to 57' from the south wall 
of f), the west wall of M has fallen westwards. 

The walk enclosing the courtyard are best preserved on the north side where 
they retain a height of 6'7". Along the west side, the wall is presen'ed from the 
north-west corner of the cotirtyard for a distance of only 6' 7", namely as far as what 
must have been the entrance to room 4. Its height and width are 6' 4" above the 
level of the courtvard and 4' 1" respectively. It is built of bricks of various sizes, 
the largest io^'' xS^'"X and t2''x &rX2i'- The absence of a cftnttkaf at 
the doorway of room 4 is noteworthy. Further south the wall could be traced to a 
depth of Y below the floor'levc-1. 

On the south side of the courtyard only two bits of wall are preserved, 3's" in 
height above the floor-level, the east end a doorway, 3' 4" wide, provides a 
communication with the adjoining buildings to the south. At the side of this dooi^ 
way to the west a piece of wall wilt be noticed projecting into the courtyard. Along 
the north and south side arc low benches of brickwork. That on the north side 
measures 17*10 length and 4* 5'* in width and is 7“ high^ whereas that on the south is 
onlv 8' long, 4' a" wide and 8" high, Each contains a groove, [ ’ deep. 

[t has been said above that the monastery L-M must belong to an earlier period 
than the great convent T> described previously. Its date can be more definitefy^ fixed 
with the aid of inscribed documents found within its precincts. Earliest of these are 
three cUv seals of about A.D, 400 —the exact find-spots of two of which have already 
Wen noticed. These two found In L arc identical. The one discovered inside the well 
is slightly damaged, the other is much obliterated. The third seal found in room M 3 
is in an excellent state of presen-ation. .As two of these seals were found at the fioor* 
level and one inside the well, they help to prove that the destruction of the building 
occurred about the time to which they belong or shortly afterw.ards—wc may say m 
the course of the fifth ceniury. This is confirmed by other inscribed objects found 
in this edifice. Among the debris along the east wall of the courtyard of M A 
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pierci'd of baked clay was found which, from the character of its inscription, 

] would assign to about 500 A,D. Another specimen bearing the same legend but not 
so well presen't’d came to light in room L 11. These objects will be hilly described 
subsequently. Here I w'ish only to note that they must have been In vise at the time 
when the monastery L-M ceased to exist, and that A D. 500 must, therefore, be the 
approximate date of its destructionA The cause of its ruin Is plainly itidlcated by 
lumps of charcoal found among the debris inside the building. Whether it w'as burnt 
down w'IHuIIy or met its fate in a forest conflagration, such as frequently must have 
occurred in a district covered with sal woods, it is impossible to decide. But there 
can be no doubt that fire was the cause of its end. One of the seals also show'ed 
distinct traces of burning. 

We may assume that the monastery D was built shortly after the destruction of its 
predecessor. This point is of great interest, as we know that the image of the dying 
Buddha belongs cxactlv to this period. It would seem, therefore, that at the same 
time when the colossal Nirvaya statue was set up by the Abbot Haribala.a new monastery 
was built to accommodate the congregation of friars attached to the shrine. Possibly 
the earlier sanctuarv had fallen a victim lo the same catastrophe as the old monastery. 
In my previous paper I have pointed out that the old plinth vv i^h its omamenVation 
of carved brickwork presumably belongs to the Kusana period. The old monastery, 
which certainlv existed in the early Gupta epoch, was perhaps founded at the same time. 


D.—Southern Group of Monuments. 

.Along the east wall of monastery L there runs a platform of brickwork, 2 2 wide 
and 8" high, which rests on a lower platform 1 v wide 2 6 high. Adjoining this 
lower platform we find a concrete floor which apparently belongs to a courtyard 

hetweei, the old monastery and the Nirvapa temple. Only the western portion ol it 

has vet been cleared. The eastern portion is hidden under a coni used mass of buck 
buildings, mostly siiita basements, of which ihi^ upper layer is at a level with the top 
of the great plinth. The platform in front of the monastery L po-s-sibly once supported 
a verandah. It Is paved partly with concrete and partly with brick rubble and has 
two projections indicative of the entrance to the large room L 12. Towards the north 
the platform breaks off not far from the south*east comer of D At its south end it is 
bordered bv a low brick wall running from cast to west, the whole distance from here 
up to its nWthem extremity being S3' 9^. This southern wall, which is 2 wide and 2 
high, contains several carved bricks which must have been taken trom some earlier 
building. It starts from the east wall of the old monastery and runs due east for a 
distanceof 8i'6*', where it turns southward. Evidently the wall once formed the 
southern enclosure of the courtyard which .separated the old monastery and the 
Nirvana temple. This is clear from the existence of a gateway6 in width, at a 
distance of 43’ from the monastery. Near this gateway a number of large^size 
carved bricks were found lying 00 the floor. Thev- may have made part of the wall 

f«. n,orcix,.^ibeAd«:««er.ts of uacenain 

d:.tetc. A.D. ?□«,) wa, fo«T,d in M, bclo<.. p. 84. No 10, b«i .» vnnniA b«.r weight ii 

the cvidttice afTardi'd b%'all other iiiscriplioni found «* L’M’ . 

= THisgamvray i5 not on tUp ceneraf ptan. rihlch pr.jw.fed befete .is bocoming «p«ccL 
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ward for a di:»taiice of 3 ^ buildings 

'"•,7'““1r^fcLtlvtLfrh^ tom ih* 

buildings. It . . _ rnnit-mnoraneous. The circumstance that 

1/ t.r^ as shown above, existed certainly in the early Gupta epoch j its found* 
“°rh^s E<Us hack to a still more remote period. This tt^H agrees trth my 
mg pE P ancient plintli a-ilh its cornice ot can-ed briclorork belongs to an 

XTeriod o' ^o 0™« Bnddha and presmnably goes back to tbo 

■‘"’"Thete^rm^o'^^^i”" also ol the sottthern group nhieh was before conce^M 

nder Mr Carlleyk's bungalow has now been exposed. Here also we find a conti- 

nuk7of square llses belonging to smaU r/«/us built not ™'y ^ O" 

L * f thf^ Other The result is a confused mass of bricln\ork in which it is 

lZr”d to disel ibc iudriddual monuments. It U, however, ^rible to disriugmsb 
Crs ot stapes situated some 3 each other, so that the uppermost are a, 
aZet wZlL top ot the great plinth. Remnants of two hater pavements are also 
extant at a height ot 3' and 6' above the oripnal courtyard. The fM/<r baseme 
Zof varving dimensions and only in one ease (!<o. .») par. of the ercuUr drum .s 

mZrved't aLher basemeut (No. 38)iadecorated with smal pdasters ot 

L those found in htildhtg C. Both belongto the lowermost layer of monuments w 
are at the same level as the early plmth, and presumably belong to the Gujrta pem^ 
The group of monuments enclosed walhln the wall Just desenbed has now ^ 
■omeletelv oxcLted. But on the south ride of that wall the buildmgs were fcund to 
exist in no less nnmbem and to extend even beyond the touuda^- of the »te^ 
the plan ‘ published by Mr. Carllejle a distinct mound is shown, due s™th ^ 
great SMP», its cenu; being nearly .30' distant from the r«/» jJmth Tte mou 
Zved to consist ol the remains ol several slapas built one upon the mh<^. Th 
Lin budding ol this group is a sfspa plinth (No. 30) measum^ 38' r m le^th from 
east to west and .y' in height. It has a eomicc supported by brackets, an prn 
once here a sWftl of ornamented brickwork of the same type as No. 14 desenbed 

Tv oreLiis paper. This mav be inferred from the occurrence of numerous cart-^ 
bricks, rimilaLLhnse used in iM/e No. .4. on and round the plinth lu queslwll. 


■ A. S. k,, Val* XXJCIl. Flaw in. 
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On its top remains of several slupas of evidently later date are found. As the excava¬ 
tion of this group of monuments has not yet been brought to an end, its further des¬ 
cription will be given in a subsequent paper. 

Ejyionastery E. 

fn exploring the southern and south-n estem portion of Ibe mound, it became 
more and more manifest that the ancient remains extend beyond its limits .ind cover 
an area much larger than could be anticipated. This fact was likewise borne ou y 
the discovery of a large bdek building fmarked E on the accompan^mg plan m a 

6dd to He .»rth-east al the C dc«:ribed in nty ptennw paper. It '““"-j 

ootside the limits of the Kol. trithont its etdstence being indicated bv any 
the soil. It tcould seem, hotfet-er, that at one lime this gronnd also made part of He 
mound, as some hcapsat and near He spot trere pointed on. .0 ““ “ ^7 
thrown up by Mr. Caillevle to indicate He extent nf He site. To he west of the 
monasten- D, also, among the Ramnagar road similar boundary-marks ma; Ik set i. 
They show plainly how much, in the space of only thirty years, the mound has lost 

h. L owing to the constant ^croachments ^ 

As the exploration of building E no ,et hi™ 

it will be resereed to a „ ,ha„’ L and verv sliniUr in pUn. 

show that it is a delached J • g- from east to west and 67' 6' 

^e hnildi^ is plan that its orientation does no. agree 

from north to south. It will be seen i t' .u . iTih ntht^r building's of the 

with the cardinal points and differs consldera rom ^ ^ 

site. Us outer walls are 3 6". the inner w^ls a i nidc 6 

a- 6- .0 .V above the Hoor and ^ ^ ( 43 ' 

Other buildings of this class, we fin r ^ va bv ^n almost square brick structure 

by ,a- 6-,. bn. here this inner Thus passages are 

(30' by 29' S"), the nature of ndiich ha> > _ ^ ^ produced on both 

formed, some 6' ^ wide, are so 

sides as far as the outer walls, at eas i , ^ ^ g ^be passages are contl- 

ing. more satisfactory arrangement 

nued only on one side, which wou ^tabUitv- On the west side of bulld- 

mvolving less waste of space J^^h-west and south-w cst c omers, w h ic h 

ing E four cells were found Thi^ ^ i e,,,,, ,, 

owing to the anansement luS no somewhat less than In the 

will be seen that the space allotied ^ 

monasteries of the main gro«P building^ ^ 

Though this building E did no )ie existence outside the 

varied specimen of the ordinary type o _ ^ 

boundaries of the mound and benea 
prospect oF further discoveries* 

p ^Compound Wall* 

, ,. rti Mr C-irllevle speaks of a boundary line traceable 

Towards the end of his report Mr. Lari , y _______ 

--—-r """ 

I A. S. R.. Vol. X%'111. p. 95- rf A. 5. J?-, Vol. k XXVI- 

lune seems ita h^iiW been Ipinowii i - ^ L 
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at some distance on three sides of the Matha Kiiar ka Kftt and enclosing hat 
he terms “ the outer or monastic city of Ku^inagara. ’* To the ^ ’ 

he savs “ this boundary line may be seen most distinctly as a slightly raised edge 
figments of brinks. On the north and south sides of the Ko, also „ 

could be traced, ... - , 

Last year’s excavations have shown that this so-called boundarj'-hne is formed 

bv a heavV brick wall, wholly concealed below the surface of the fields. The slight 
eievalion of the soil and the occurrence of broken bricks was indeed in places still 
noticeable. Elsewhere, when the top of the tVsall was found only a little below the 
present ground-level, its existence was betrayed by the vegetation above—either by the 
thinness of the sown crops or by the growth of aloe and other we^s. By partial 
tracing and partial excavating, t succeeded in establishing the position of this wall. 
Onlv on the east side of the site it was found impossible to follow it owing to the 
accumulation of river-silt j but its north-east and south-east comers being known, its 
course on this side also may be said to be approximately fixed. 

The enclosure {vi^e Plate XXV 1 ) is approximately in the shape of a rhombus. The 
distance from its south-east to its south-west comer was found to be i ,350'. As the lour 
sides are nearly equal, its total length may be estimated at 5.DO0' which closely agrees 
with the 5,200' put down by Mr. Carlleyle for his ” boundary-Une. ” The area, thus 
enclosed, must amount to nearly 36 acres. It will be noticed that this wall comprises 
not only all the buildings at and near the Matha Kdar ka Kot, but also^ the colossal 
seated Buddha image known as Matha Kuar and the temple in which it w'as placed. 
This shrine, therefore, belongs to the group of monuments which have accumulated 

round the stii^ and lemple of the drfng Buddha. How many more buildings he 

hidden beneath the shaggy sugarcane fields within the sacred enclosure it is impos¬ 
sible to sav. But the vast extent of the enclosed area brings once more forcibly to 
the mind that this Buddhist site must once have enjoyed a renown uf exceptional 


holiness. • u v 

Before describing the enclosing ivall more in detail, 1 must mention that its 

southern side was found to contain the remnants of a large entrance gate situated not 
far from its south-east comer. This gate, it will be seen, is placed west of south from 
the main group of buMngs, and due south of the west end of the mound. There is 
much reason to deplore the fact that its scanty rt^mains do not offer any clue to the 
Kjuestion how the passage of 11' to" wide which it leaves was covered over. But 
although it adds little to our knowledge of old Indian architecture, its position is of 
considerable interest for local topography. .^5 far as the evidence of last year s 
explorations goes, there is no other gate of similar sire giving access to the sacred 
.enclosure. We may, iheretore, safely assume that, if indeed this gale marks the 
main entrance to the site—as from all appearance it does—it indicates at the same 
time the wav leading from it to the nearest town or village. 

As to the age of this gate, there is nothing to guide us except the size of the 

bricks, which is i3i*'x 7^X2^ and u^XS^Xa", a size only slightly smaller than 

that iound in the early plinth and in the early monastery L-M. It contains also 

bricus of and 8''X4‘'X2", but these seem to be merely portions of 

the larger type. The masonry is carefully joined and contrasts with that of the wall 
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itself which is roufjhly constructed and consists mostly of brick-bats. Near the 
entrance gate the height of the wall is 4' 8" and its width 5' i r". Its top is here 
about i" below the present ground-level. 

When following the wail towards the east, we find that at a point due south of the 
large monaster)' D, its top is 1' 7" below the fields. A little further, opposite the 
village of Anrudh\'a, it bends north-eastwards. Here the height of the wall Is 5' and 
its top is 2^ below the level of the fields. At some distance to the west of the 
entrance gate the top of the wall is only i' lo" below the surface, though its height 
at this point is not more than t' 10''. Further west again at the point where it meets 
the Ramnagar road it is i' 6'^ high, Its south-west comer forms a sharp angle point¬ 
ing in the direction of the ^nllage of J hungva-South, the distance to that village being 
some aoo vards. Here the height of the wall is 5' and Its top is close to the surface. 
From this point the wall runs in a north-easterly direction parallel with and at a distance* 
of 370' from the Ramnagar road. Throughout, its top is at a level with the surface 
or only a few inches beneath. Its course is plainly marked by dots of aloe and other 
wild s'egetation. Due west of the main group of monuments it was excavated for a 
distance of 113'. It is worthy of note that on this side it was not found to contain a 
gate. 

At its north-west comer the wall forms an obtuse angle pointing towards the 
village of jhungva-North. Here the lop is 1' to" below the present ground-levcL 
After recrossing the Ramnagar road, it bends round and runs northward for a short 
distance (37' 3'^)j then it turns again to the east. From this point up to its north¬ 
east corner the top is some 3* to 4* below the surface. At a point 127 from that 
comer its height was found to reach 6*. It will be seen that it runs very close to the 
north side of the mound. Its north-east corner is rectangular and points in the direc¬ 
tion of an ancient tank known as Kusmi Pokhar which is situated between the Gorakhpur 
road and the rfllao'e of Btndaulia* Tho distance from that comer to the ancient 
boundary of the mound marked by Mr. Carileyle is only 127^- From the north-cast 
comer southwards the wall was traced for a distance of 30a up to a point due east of 
the great siitpti. On this side it was impossible to expose the foot of the wail which 
here lies below water-level. The layer of river silt was fourtd rapidly to increase, so 
that at the farthest point traceable its top was not less than 7 6 below the surface. 
Further south the wall entirely di,sappears, but there can be little doubt that it conti¬ 
nues in a south-westerly direction and finally joins the south-east comer described 
above. 

The main point to be noted is that, since the construction of the wall, the ground- 
level has considerably risen. As the wall must have sunk at the same time, ^v'e can¬ 
not exactly say how much, but we have seen that on the west side the foot of the wall 
is 5' below the present ground-level, and on the e;ist-side perhaps i J. It is of 
interest to note that the accumulation of the soil is greatest towards the south-east. 

Q,—The KaJacuH Temple. 

.^s noted above, the long wall encloses within its precinct the colossal seated 
Buddha image (height vc*) which is popularly known as Mathi Kuar and has given 
its name to the site. Cunningham and Carileyle designate it as the statue of 
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" Buddh.1 the Ascetic," Mr. Smith remarks that " it would be more correct to say 
that the statue represents Buddha seated under the Bodhi tree after he had attained 
the rank of Buddha and had done with austerities.*’ To speak quite correctly, the 
image shows Gautama neither as an ascetic nor after his enlightenment, but—the truth 
lies in the middle —at the moment immediately preceding the Bodhi when in his deci* 
give battle with MSra he called the Earth to witness his generosity in his previous 
existence. From beneath his robe," the Plli text ^ sai-s, " he drew forth his right 
hand and [whh the words] ' Art thou witness or no witness to me of ray ha\nng 
given great gifts seven hundred fold in my former state as \*essantara ' towards the 
great Earth he stretched out his hand." This earth-touching attitude (Sanskrit 
bhumtsparia-mudrii) has become the conventional pose in which Buddha is pictured 
at the supreme moment of his enlightenment. This explains at the same time why 
the temple in which the image once stood is orientated east, iiacred tradition holds 
that Buddha was seated under the Bodhi tree with his face turned towards the east. 
In setting up an image, it w'as deemed e.ssential to make It agree with the sacred 
te.xts both as regards attitude and position. For the same reason the great temple of 
Bodh-Gayfl faces east. Nirvapa images, on the contrary, like that of Kasia are 
placed fencing westw’ard, because Buddha was supposed to have died in that position. 

Of the shrine to which the image in question belongs only the basement now 
remains. It was excavated by Mr. Carlleyfe,* but had become buried .Tigain. In the 
course of last year's explorations, I had it laid bare again, in order to obtain a plan 
and elevation of the little that remains of the edifice, The basement is nearly 
square mcasunng 21 6* from east to west and 23' a" from south to north exteriorly 
and 9 5** by Jo* i** interiorly. Inside hardly any traces are left of the brick pedestal 
found by Mr. Carlieyle. The size of the bricks used in this building (q** x 7*' X 3^) 
is the same as that of the latest siiip&s of the Kot, To the north of the temple 
there Is a circular w'ell 5' 4" in diameter. 

The temple was founded by a scion of the Kalacuri race in the iith or 12th 
•century, as appears from a Nagari inscription found on the spot by Mr. Carlieyle and 
since removed to the Lucknow' Museum.' 


H.—Remains of Anrudliva. 


W hilst the excavations at the Matha Kuar ka KOt were In progress, 1 w'as in¬ 
formed of the existence of ancient walls in and near the village of Anrudhva. This 
tillage, situated 2,500 south-east of the Kot, w*as believed by Cunningham to mark 
the site of the towm of Kusinara which, according to Hluen Tsiang, was situated 3 
•or 4 //, tiia, half a mile, south-east of the sacred ta/ grove in which Buddha was 
beliexedio ha'^e died, A mound, a short distance to the north-east of the village, 
which Cunningham describes as being 300* square, he proposed to identify as the site 
of the palace of the MalLi chieftains of Kusinara. Mr. Vincent Smith has rightly 
pointed out that the extent of this mound is much over-estimated by Cunningham, 


I*r; ^ P- A. Smith, cit, p. 4. 
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the actual measurement being only r 70'from nort h to south and 1J5' from east to 
The possibility, however, must be admitted of the mound having diminished 
in siae owing to the encroachments of agriculture in the thirty years which had 
elapsed since Ciihuingham wrote his account of the Kasla remairs. With regard to 
the main site, this certainly has been the case, as is already indicated by Mr. 
Caxlleyle’s boundary marks referred to above, 

] may also point out that, assuming fora moment [he MathS. Knar ka KCl to 
represent the traditional spot of Buddha’s Nirvapa, we should have to look for the 
town of KusinSra half a mile to the south-east not of the temple of the dying 
Buddha, but of the entrance gate of the sacred enclosure. For Hiuen Tslang 
states explicitly that half a mile north-west of the town was found the s 3 l grove, and 
that in this grove the place where Buddha had died was marked by a brick temple 
containing a Nirvana statue* It follows that the toum of Kusinara would have to be 
nought not at Aurudhva but beyond that place, i?j>. in the area between An^udh^'a 
and the village of Sisiil, two miles south of Kasla. My explorations, however, have 
Tot been extended in this din?ction. 

This much is certain, that the remains discovered at Anrudhva do not re\*eal the 
■e.xistence of a town, but evidently belong to another group of religious—probably 
Buddhist—monuments, On the brink of a mango grove at a short distance east of 
the village and 235 yards south of the mound mentioned above, was found the plinth 
-of a building 32' square at the base and 27' at the top* The foot of the wall tvas 
found d' g", the top 3' 6" below the level of the surrounding fields* The size of the 
bricks (14''X 8^*X 2") which agrees nearly tvith that found in the early plinth of 
The great shlpa, points to great antiquity. The cornice is built of moulded brick.s. 
Outwardly, this building presents the appearance of a stftfa base, but inside distinct 
traces of a room w'ere found, measuring X The comers of this room 

-correspond with those of the outer wall, so that it may be assumed to have formed 
part of the original building. If so, it would seem to represent a small shrine ; hut it 
Is certainly strange that on none of the four sides any indication of an entrance is found. 
In a pit in the centre of the village of Anrudhva the square basements of 
Three small sivpas came to light, placed in a row from east to west. The bricks of 
W'hich thev are built are somewh*'it smaller than those of the monument east of 
the village. Their average size is 12* X 8 * X 3", Owing to the position of these 
remains in the midst of the village, it was impossible to carry on excavation at this 
spot. It may, however, be surmised that these siufas as well .as the shrine in the 
mango grove belong to a group of minor buildings surrounding some important 
Tuonument which most probably is to be sought in the Anrudhra mound, 

II.—FINDS. 

A. —Terra-cottas. 

The almost total absence of objects of stone is a point which first of all should 
be noted. The physical condition of the district readily accounts for this. The only 
stone sculpture discovered in the course of this year’s excavafiens was a small 


* A. X , Vul. I, p. •}'), V. A. SmiUt, OT- P- S 
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fragment (^height 6 cm.) of what appears to have been a standing statuette probably of 
Buddha. Only the feet of it remain. It was found among the group of small si if pas 
150' south of the Nirv'Sija siupa. 

The absence of stone objects is to a certain extent compensated by the abund¬ 
ance of articles of baked clay. In my previous paper it w;is noticed that some of 
the earlier monuments were largely built of carved bricks. Detached specimens of 
such bricks turned up in considerable number. Some of very large size, which seem 
to have made a part of a string-course, were found to the north of the great siitpa 
plinth. From thdr size and find-spot, there Is reason to assume that they belonged 
to the central monument of which the plinth still remains. Others of smaller size, 
found among the cluster of stupas i5o%0uth of the great plinth, seem to originate 
from a small siupa of the same type as No, 14 described in my previous paper. 

Among terra-cottas I wish to notice in the first place two fragments of a Buddha 
head. The larger fragment, 32 era. in circumference, contains most of the face welt 
modelled with straight nose, long-drawn eyes and heavy lips. The surface, where 
preserved, is smooth and deep red. The absence of the tir/m is noteworthy. To 
the left a portion of the hair is preser^-ed, arranged in schematic curls. The smaller 
fragment, 4 cm. long, is part of the scalp showing the hair treated in the same fashion. 
The fragments were found near shrine K and may have belonged to a Buddha image 
placed either in that shrine or in one of the niches of the early plinth, 

A curious rudely fashioned terra-cotta (fig. 2 ; height 8cm') was discovered in cell 
7 of the old monastery L. It shows a row of four Gamdas standing wuth out-spread 
w ings and wearing turbans and earrings as In the sculptures of Gandhara The head 
of the bird on the proper left end is injured. That of the next one which was broken 
was recovered and fixed again. The object is w idened and flattened at the base so as 
to make it stand. Whether it can have had any connection with worship Is question¬ 
able, Another similar terra-cotta {height 9 cm.) was found near shrine K. ft has 
only two Garudas, but may originally have contained more, as one side shows a break. 
A single Garuda (height 7-8 cm.), found in the closet between cells 9 and 10 In 
moriastt‘ry L* may also here be mentioned. 

Among the objects obtained in the well (f deep) In the centre of the same 
building was a day cube (ry cm,), marked on each side with a roughly incised symbol, 
n one of it* sides is the svash&a. On another are scribbled some letters, loo indis¬ 
tinct to be read. Another cube marked on its sfx sides with one to six dots, e,xactly 
as on European dice, wa.s discovered on the pavement to the cast of monasterj- L. 

the course of the excavations numerous fragments of ancient pottery were- 
rollected which, according to their being found in the early or in the later monastery, 
can be assigned to different periods. Here f wish only to note some sherds of 
a thin vessel decorated with figures of horsemen which were obtained in building t 
and therefore must belong to the Gupta period. Numerous necks of welhpolished 
earthen vessels came to light, remarkable for their diminutive mouth. Perhaps thev 

may be identified with *'the life-preserving vessel'' mentioned hv I-tsing as being 
used by Buddhist monks. * ^ * 

To iho north of the great slsfa plinth near the early shrines G and K a consider¬ 
able number of fragments came to light, belonging to rudely modelled pot-sbaped 
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images. Thev consist of a flat-bottomed body to wKich a pair of eJumsy arms and 
legs is attached, so as to give the figure the appearance of being seated with the 
hands resting on the knees or on the hips. The fingers and toes are indicated bv a 
TOW of five strokes. The heads n-ith rudely drawn faces and square head-dress are 
detached and provided with a tenon fitting in the neck of the vessel, so as to serve 
the purpose of a stopper. It is noteworthy that all these " pot-images " are meant 
to represent fem.Tle figures. Judging from the fragments, their average size including 
the head, must have been some so cm, h seems that they were somehow connected 
with worship, as all the fragments, some thirty-five heads and fifty arras and legs, were 
found close together on the spot indicated. As their find-spot was at a level 
with the floor of shrine K, there can be little doubt aq to their early date. 

Among minor objects of baked clay, 1 wish to note some thirty-five spindle- 
whorls of various sizes (6 to I3'5cni. circumference), fifteen discs wth spiral orna¬ 
ment (3 to 4*5 cm, diameter at the base) and a mould with which objects of this 
kind were produced. 


B.—Metal Vessels. 

The most valuable finds made in the course of this year's ejtca\'ations were a 
dozen metal vessels which may be assigned to the Gupta period, as they were all 
obtained in the early monastery L-M and evidently had been abandoned there at ihe 
time when this building was destroyed by fire. {Cf, above p. 71,) They were found in 
three lots. (See Plate XXVTll.) ^ 

An incense burner with detached handle and tripod, all of brass (perhaps origi¬ 
nally silvered) were discovered among the dt*bris in cell L 7. ^See Plate XXVlHrt.J 
The censer itself consists of two hollow hemispherical halves 19'4 cm. in circum¬ 
ference and I mm. thick. The lower half is pro\ided with a ledge round its circular 
■opening and ivith a pin 6 cm. long, which passes through a ring fastened to the 
upper half. In this manner the two halves fit closely together so as to form one 
hollow^ globe, The bottom of this globe is flattened. The top is provided with a 
narrow, open neck through which evidently the smoke of the incense was allowed to 
escape. The upper half has, moreover, three circular holes to admit the air. The pin 
with which the lower hemisphere is provided fils in the rectangular opening of the 
handle, which is hollow and measures 1 3*8 cm, in length, It is fifteen-sidcd and has 
two projecting ring.s on each end. The tripod, which was found with the censer. 
Consists of a verv thin shallow dish, circular in shape and measuring 7'^ In 
diameter, supported by three slightly curved legs. Evidently the censer was meant 
to be placed on the tripod. 

In room M 3 a collection of seven metal vessels came to light, placed one inside 
the other. (Sec Plate XXVI 11 A.) Four of these are plain bowls, {iafm} of f/mi of 
a to 3 mm. in thickness. Their height varies from 4| 6*5 Their circumference 

at the top is 24, 36, 46*5 and 47 cm, respectively. A fifth vessel of the same metal 
presents the appearance of a cup with hollow foot, io cm, high and lo cm. m 
circumference at the top. The two remaining vessels of this lot are of very thin 
Copper. One is a cup, 6 cm, in height including the foot and 45 cfti. in circumference 


So 
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at the top. The other is a water-pot, 9 cm< high and 35 cm. at its largest 
circumtert-nce. It is provided with 3 neck 14 cm. in circumference and with a 
short spout. 

In the north-west corner of cell L g were found four vessels likewise placed one 
into the other. (See Plate^XXV'lITf.) They are all composed of One is a 

large, rounded bowl 10 cm, in height and 65 cm. in circumference at the top. Its largest 
circumference is 65*6 cm. The thickness of the metal is not more than 0*5 mm. 
At a distance of 0*8 cm. from the top it is provided with a narrow band. The 
second vessel is a shallow basin of veri' thin metal but with a 6 mm. thick rim round 
its top. Its height is 5 cm., its circumference at the top 53 cm. The two remaining 
%'essels are of the type, but a little more rounded than those described above. 

They are 6*5 cm. high and 44 and 45’5 cm. respectively in circumference at the top. 
The thickness of the metal is 3 mm. 

C.—Inscriptions, 

The remark made above with regard to finds in general refers particularly 
to epigraphical material. The excavations iieided not a single inscription on stone, 
but a great number of inscribed clay objects. A common feature of these epi¬ 
graphs is that the letters are invariably raised, whereas in stone inscriptions of the 
pre-iluhummadan period they are nearly always sunk.^ According to their legends 
they may be div-idud into four classes. 

The first class, well known to students of Indian archeology, are the tablets, 
inscribed with the so-called Buddhist creed, or more exactly the Formula of the Faith 
(Sanskrit if harms-parynya Pali dhamma-partySya *), The use of these tablets is 
apparent from a passage in l-tsing ^ who relates that in an image or cmiya two kinds 
of iariras are to be placed, namely ist the relics of the Great Teacher and and, 
the Gatha of the Chain of Causation, in other words the Formula of the Faith, 
ll is curious that this formula is here placed on a level with the bodily relics of the 
Buddha. To give it a tangible shape, it had, of course, to he written on some object. 
Hence the occurrence of stone slabs or clay tablets, inscribed with the formula, inside 
iiftpas. This explains why the clay objects of this class were almost exclusively 
found among the ruined si^pas which have accumulated to the south of the central 
sanctuary’. Only a few specimens occurred inside and near the monastery D, which 
occupies the north-western portion of the mound, tSee beneath p.85, Xos. 25*27). 
Mr. Carlleyle * mentions that he discovered more than twx-nty such tablets at the back 

of the temple of the dying Buddha, from which it would seem that they were also 

used offerings. ^ 

The tablets found by me (those mentioned by Mr, Carlleyle have not been 
presened) are^ of diminutive size, the inscribed circular surface measuring only from 
I 8 to 2'2 cm. in diametet. It follow s that the legend, dhnded over four or five lines, 

11m; only matartoc oi 3 slcniE inicriptkii in rai$c<d lctti.T» tis 3 . SamSiUi image iiukriphon. Cf. A. S* Rh njift**os. 

P* . 

» In it« DKibr.-, Hirt Ihi, « Td oaiirs tn iL. ^^a^rad1^l fom. in the sl-h.* of n relivJous hwk 

t,/* Kern p. 32 fL a - 

' A of the Baddhitt rellgiM iTnlutltusu), p. isi. 
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is almost illegible owing to the smallness of the letters, fn many cases it is entirely 
effaced, k is certain, however, that they belong to a comparatively late date 
(c* 700*900 A. D.>. Stone inscriptions also, found on other sites, point to the fact 
that the use of this formula in epigraphs belongs to the expiring days of Indian 
Buddhism. It bears a strong analogy to the use of the universal formula of bliss 
0 /h ^anipadme hum in Tibet. 

A second kind of inscribed tablets, closely related with those just described, show 
the figure of a Buddha or Bodhisattva accompanied by the Formula of the Faith. 
Such tablets have been found 00 nearly every Buddhist site in India ‘ and are 
still used both in Bumta and Tibet. Two specimens of this class were unearthed at 
Kasia in this yearis excavations (^, beneath p. S5, Nos. 28 and 29). They arc 
oblong in shape, the die surface measuring 3 by 4 cm. In one case the figure 
represents the Buddha Sskvamutii, in the other the future Buddha Mai trey a. Their 
date W'ould seem to be about A.D. 900, as far as can be deduced from their very small 
and indistinct lettering. Their find-place was the mound east of monasterv D. 
A specimen with three found by Mr. Catlleyle at the back of the temple 

together with the twenty mentioned above, seems to have been of the same 
type, 

^—-The term *'clay seal”, usually* applied to objects of this and the prerious class, 
is incorrect. The chief feature of a seal, individuality, is entirely wanting here. 
Besides k is evident that thev were never attached to any documents, and therefore 
cannot have serv'ed the purpose of seals. On the other hand the Kasia excavations 
yielded a great number of inscribed clay objects—these forming the third and fourth 
class—w hich may be rightly designated by that name. From the very distinct marks 
at the back it is plain that they were attached to other objects. Sometimes these 
marks are deep and sharp as if left by some object of metal, sometimes they are 
clearl}' caused by strings tied together in a knot or by flat bands laid crosswise. In 
the latter case there can be little doubt that the seals were used, in precisely the same 
way as our W'ax seals, to secure letters or parcels tied together with strings or tapes. 
In the other case it is possible that they were put on padlocks of the kind still used in 
India. The latter explanation I owe to the ingenuity of Mr. H. Cousens I may 
also note here that in some cases one tump of clai" contains tw'O or more seal impres¬ 
sions, either produced by Ihe same seal or by different seals. The same peculiarity 
Tvas found with most of the seals discovered by Dr. Bloch at Basarh. 

According to their legi'tids the KasiS clay seals are to be subdivided into two 
classes. One class consists of seals which contain only a man’s name in the nomina¬ 
tive or genitive case, sometimes accompanied by some symbol, and which consequently 
must have belonged to private individuals, \Cf. beneath p 84 ' ^t)s. io*i 1 and 13-24.)' 
.A few seals of this type were found in the courtyard of the Tonastery D, but the bulk 
were discovered on the refuse heap to the east of that edifice. Except for the 
information they supply regarding the period during which th.s building Wias occupied, 
they do not contribute to our knowledge. The only point worth noticing is the 

’A aptcimoi from Bodh-Gsya in the Berlin Museum is reproduced En Gritawedel-Burgess, SuddliisI nri m 

Jitdiof p, fig. ,j8. 
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-occurrence of names like Tarlbala and TaraSraya, w hich illustrate the prominent 
position held by the goddess Tara in mediaeval Buddhism. A statuette (height 36 
cm.) found at Kasia by Mr. Carlleylc ^ embedded in the inside of the wall of the 
front ante*chamber of the temple " presumably represents the same deity. 

The fourth class of inscribed clay objects possesses far greater interest and exhibits 
a type hitherto unknown. {Cf. beneath p. 8^, Nos, i-a and6*9.) Besides some symbol, 
they bear legends showing them to be seals belonging to the community of Buddhist 
friars attached to a certain convent. The interesting point is that in all but two cases 
the monastery mentioned in these inscriptions is that of the Great Decease or Maha- 
parmtr\ ana. There can be no doubt that the convent indicated by that name was no 
other than that which stood on the traditional spot of Buddha's death near Kusinar^. 
The question rises: do these seals belong to the spot where they were found or have 
they been imported from elsewhere ? In the former case, they prove the remains near 
Kasia. to represent the great sanctuary of Kusinara, in the other case they prove the 
reverse. 

Unfortunately the use of these seals is by no means clear. From the marks on 
their backs it is evident that they have been attached to other objects and it seems 
most plausible that these objects were letters or other documents sent by messenger. 
On the other hand^ it is a curious circumstance, that all but two of these seals belong 
to one and the same monaster)-, whereas in the case of letter-seals one would natural¬ 
ly expect to find specimens originating from different places. This circumstance 
first led me to assume that the monaster)' mentioned in the inscriptions r..ust be the 
one in which these seals were found ; in other words, I believed them to afford 
proof of the identity of Kasia with Kusinara.* On reconsidering the question, 
however, it occurred to me that the almost exclusive occurrence of Mahaparinirvaija 
seals (leaving aside those belonging to private individuals discussed above) may be 
accounted for in a different way. There may have existed some close relation be- 
tw-een the convent of the Gfe.at Decease and that represented by the Kasia remains. 
The existence of such a relation would become fully inielligible, if we assumed with 
Mr, Smith that the site of Kasia was connected somehow with the tradition rctrardine 
Buddha's Nirvana. 


There are among the seals of this class only two w hich do not bear the name of 
the Mahaparinirvana. These two belong to the convent of Makuta-bqndhana which, 
as we know, was the place where Buddha's remains were cremated. It was situated 
in the immediate vicinity of the town of Kusinara, not very far from the place of the 
Nirvana. We learn from Hiuen Tsiang that the .spot of the cremation was marked by 
a distinct group of monuments. Jt is interesting that on the later one of these two 
seals, which 1 assign to c, 600 A, D., the name is given in the same abbreviated form 
'‘Bandhana *' which according to Takakusu underlies 1 -tsing's Pan-da-na* 

The earlier of these two seals and the contemporaneous seal of the Mahaparimr* 
vana monastery are of specLal interest, as besides a legend in Gupta characters of 
c, 400 A.D., they exhibit an emblem illustrative of the local tradition. The seal of 
the Great Decease shows Buddha's coffin between the twin sj/trees of Kusinara ; that 


• a. i’. R., Vo], XVltl. p, 67 . 

* {'lEing, (»/►, rit., p, 
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of the MakuU-bandhana shrine shows a flaming funeral pyre. The two subjects 
occur in the Graeco-Buddhist sculptures of Gandhara/ but are unknown both in the 
early Indian school as ivell as in medlae^'al Buddhist art. Thus these seals once more 
bear out how much Buddhist art owed to the Hellenistic sculptures of the North- 
West. It is curious that on the later seals of both convents these special subjects 
are replaced by the wheel-and-deer emblem which originally belonged to the Deer- 
park Convent of Benares but gradually had become a universal sjmibol of the Buddhist 
community* 

At present the Kasia clay-seals cannot be said to afford any conclusive evi enco 
the one or the other way with regard to the great topographical problem. 
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D.—List of Clay-Seals. 

j. -faj.* e‘t bv A ‘5 cm-i edees brokrn. fn upper half J ceffiw 
t. Clay sea, 5J in two linos: (i) 

MaAiparifitfVdmefne) j, iL eastern type of the Gopta alphabet of 

friars at the Great Decease. The c . ^ notice \s above the preceding s« there 

C.A.D.,oo Th. one ’^°',»h«itatioo .r » tor« in thr Sr.l lice i» 

IS a trace of an atiui^a>'a, it can be only J* _ attached to some object- 

curious. The back of the seal lias marks s ^ Another specimen, 

1 , fonnd in.ide .h. «eU .» tke ^ ‘ 

greatly obliterated, was fouuti in the dos nreserved In upper half: flaming 

^ a. Clay tablet, oblong, die surface 5 by 3 - !Lt ^ to properTeft. In lower half 

pyre with kneeling figure to Proper "'S ^ ^ congregation at the sacred Coronation 

legend in one line A p The are finished at the 

Hall.- The chiwacter is the Gnpta alphabet of L. A.n. 400^ 

top with double wedges. The las. is 

amooth. The table, was found m cell M 3 at t c ^ upper half palm- 

tree between two indistinct objccis. In low ^ & alohabet of c. A.O. Soo¬ 
the growth of the noble eight." The c a™ er ^ T the mound. 


nalm-i-icc *4^ ivniL^aa.e,* ^ 

4 . Seal die of red burned cUy. Die surface oblong 3 3 ^ 

First and third iri^era uncertain. Gupta character of the 5 th cent ) 

of the courtyard M. _ __ _ _-—-, 

^ C/TFoMcher, Hart jrrie^^houmiquf. pp. 374 H. fiS’- 
* C/, A. S. /f‘ far i<>a4-'»S- 
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T he campaign of exploration which opened during the past year at RSjagrha, calls- 
for no special introduction j for the site of this famous old city—^the oldest of 
which we possess any remains in India—has long been identified with certainty, and not 
a little has been written about its history and its monuments.* As must necessarjlv be 
the case in dealing with such an extensive site, the work accomplished in the first 
season has been for the most part of a preliminary nature only, w'ith a view to 
clear the ground for more extended operations in the future ; and not the least 
important part of it has been the preparation of an accurate map of the site, which 
enables us to correct a numher of mistakes made in earlier publications, and to 
approach w'ith greater confidence the discussion of the topographical problems that 
have perplexed previous explorers. In the work of excavation I had the valuable 
co-operation of Dr. Theo, Bloch, Archaeological Superintendent in Eastern India ; 
I am indebted, also, to m3* personal assistant, Pandit Daya Ram, for much hel^ 
rendered by him in the matter of supervision. Dr. Bloch stayed on at Rajgir after 
my departure and carried out the digging at the Mani3'ar Math in the Old City. 
He also, with Pandit Day’a Ram, has made himself responsible for verifying and 
correcting the plans made by the native draftsmen, which were not completed until 
after 1 had left the site, as well as for writing up the accounts of the digging 
operations. To avoid confusion, these accounts are printed in a different t}'pe in the 
following pages. 

The map published on Plate XXIX is the work of Mr. J. Wilson, late of the 
Survey of India, to whom nty especial thanks are due for 1 he care exercised in its 
preparaiion. The survey made by him extended from the village of Rajgir" on 
the north to Phalgu on the south, and from Vaibhara-giri on the west to Girlak on 
the east, embracing an area of between 30 and 40 miles. In order to render it the 

^ The following li*i of incitidrs. it is hclii^vcd, oitTything of Inttircst heen written by 

niiDdem eiHitiorer? about (i) Tieftcfitlialcr, Ptscriplhn Jt Vl/iitdaMsfan, Tom* p. 437. fa) 

Bochanan, in Marling Indt/tr VoL fh pp. 78-Si Si 352^jti, (3) Kitloe, A. Sw Voh XVl, pp- 957^^61,, 

(4) Gen- Cunningham, . 4 . X Vot ft 1S71, pp+ jo-37+ and Geography fatiton pp, 461 

(5) Broidlcy, /. . 4 .^ 1117a* pp 1S-3J+ ^ 106*110. ^6) Geo. Cutinin^lianit v 4 * X HI {1873)1 pp* 

1^—150. l7) Reglar, d. VII L pp^ 85-iui. Sylrain L-evi, C^mfief-Rindtn de i' 

InMcwipiiotif H BdUt Lettret^ [8904 p- 73, (9) M, A* Strin^ /, A.y VoL XXX (1901)^ pp* 55 sqq- 

' The spelling wbkh Is ndnpttd in this nxi^le, is in with the modem prcinuncrlattnn. Both 

0 ':n. Cui:nm|fhari 3fid Or. M* A. Sicin wrUe ffdfjg^iVjand Mr. Broad ley Rnjgh. The lengthening of ther b due to 
the lilting of iht onciml. as in (Monghyr) from ^onskrit Mudga-geriw In thk conni^ctbiiT Dr., Bloch notes 

thoL the anrii-ni nam? MAjfigrhm^ the ' Kings' hnubn \ hnEb its parallel in sydi local nan^c^ os Rdjhdftt which 
oceur 111 'k'ari)ri>ii3 parts of tburth.^'eristcTn IridEa.1 Ar^ in mcKlrm daysi^ so Edj&gffat mnic than Cwd tnoiisanil 

years a^o mriiEit simply * the head^qtiarters of the locn] Za>^i^nidar. 
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more sen* *(ceahle, the base lines were taken from the old stations of the Great 
Trigonometrical Sun-ey, and no pains were spared to secure accuracy in contouring 
the bills and mapping out the old lines of prehistoric fortifications and other remains. 
A glance at the map will suffice to show the advance that it makes on the two maps 
published by General Cunningham in the first and third volumes of his Reports,^ 
Various special errors that have been corrected in plotting out the natural and 
artificial features of this hill tract will be noticed in the course of the following pages. 

It is to be regretted that there was no time during the past season for surveying 
more of the western valley towards Yai5ti*vana, or for investigating the remains at 
Giriak. These* ho we ver^ are matters which can well be deferred until a later dale. In 
the meantime the main topographical problems to be discussed relate to the 
following : — 

1, The walls of the old city of Kuiagarapura. 

3. The Grdhrakflta Hill. 

3. The Karapda>vepuvana, Pippala stone house and other remains near the 
northern gate of the Old City. 

4. The Sattapaoni Hall. 

The first of these problems—that of the old city walls—need not delay us long. 
Hiuen Thsang says of KuSagarapura : “ High mountains surround it on each 

side, and form as it were its external walls. * * * The town is extended from cast to 
west and narrow from north to south. It is about 150 U in circuit. The remaining 
foundations of the wall of the inner city arc about 30 li in circuit. Pi Hien tells us 
that the city was *' from east to west about five or six le, and north to south seven 
or eight."’ Now. of what is meant by the “inner city” there can be no doubt ; it is 
represented by the innermost line of walls, shown plainly on the map. Ihe plan of 
these walls Is distorted in General Cunningham’s maps, and he slightly over estimates 
their length, gi^ung it as 4|^ miles, whereas it is in reality about f of a mile less. 
Either estimate, however, is near enough to the estimated length eiven by the Chinese 
pilgrims. As regards the outer Hue of fortifications. General Cunningham is seriously 
at fault. Apart from other inaccuracies in plotting the line of these fortifications, he 
omits altogether the outer w'all which stretches from V aibhara’giri to Sona-giri, a 
second one which lies between Ratna-giri and Chhalha-glri, and a third betneen the 
latter peak and the Nakve* embankment ; nor does he indicate in any way the long line 
of ramparts w'hich starts at Udaya-giri and extends, m a practically unbroken line, to 
the eastern limit of the southern range of mountains. But this is not all- \\ ith his 
faulty map before him, the General proceeds to trace out the supposed line of outer 

Myalls as follows :— 

From Vaibhara to Vi|jula 

j, Vipula to Ralna » 

i, Rataa to Udaya . 

Udnya to Sona 


•j 

IT 


Sona lo Vaibhfira 


l?jOOO tt 

tt 

j# 

p, 

9,000 ,p 


Total 


41,000 ft- 


* S. E,. Vol I, PL XIV, jiiKl Vol. tit, PL XLL 

* RfCi}rtit thw Wfrlif, 11. p. 

* Tr^Ttii pf p- fiia. ^ ’ t,' 

' Thk TKune .ippc^ar»a« Nrkpii i» Gen. Cunnlngliatn’i piibUcaliona. anil also in tlaf map accompaiiying Uiu 
aitictp, which had betn printed ofl bcl'orc the ctMTcct s-jund oF (he name hod been aK*;rtHimfi|. 
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Allowing for ascents and descents he reckons this to be approximatel)’ 8 miles, and' 
then goes on to alter Hiuen Thsang's measurement of 150 11 to 50 li, so as to tally 
with his own 1 ^ As a fact, if w'e allow 6 11 to the mile, and follow the line of the existing 
fortifications up and down hill from Vaibhara-giri over Sona-girl, thence to Udaya-giri 
and aiorg the southern range of hills to Giriak, and so back at interv^als over Sniia-giri,, 
Chhatha-gni, Ratna-giri and \'lpula-gin.* ive find that the distance covered 
by the walls agrees remarkably well with the 150 li of Hiuen Tbsang,* while, on 
the other hand, the existence of walls, unnoticed by General Cunningham, along the whole 
range of hills east of Udgya-giri, presents an msumiountable difficulty in the way of 
accepting his emendation of Hiuen Thsang's measurement As regards Hiuen Thsang’s 
statement that high mountains surround (the city) on each side and form as it were 
its exterior walls," I must confess niy inability to follow the General’s argument that 
this description would not apply, if the outer walls ran along the summits of the hills 
bounding the eastern valley. The meaning of Hiuen Thsang's words seems to me per¬ 
fectly plain. 1 he hills themselves constituted the wails of the outer town, and the 
natural defences which they afforded were further strengthened with artificial fortifi¬ 
cations. Even without the help of the statements made by the Chinese pilgrims, the 
fortifications which still survive would suffice to determine the extent of the outer town, 
and Hhen we find that the length of the circuit walls, as well as their position along the- 
line of hills girdling the valley, agrees with what the Chinese pilgrims tell us of them, 
there is surely no room for doubt on the subject. It is, indeed, seeking difficulties to 
distort both the monumental and literary eHdence before us, as General Cunningham 
has done.* 


A word has yet to be said about the construction of these prehistoric walls of Old 
Rajagrha, the earliest remains that we know of in India. The faces of the walls are buUt 
of massive undressed stones between three and five feet in length, carefully fitted and 
lionded together, wdnle the core between them is composed of smaller blocks jess 
carefully cut and laid with chips or fragments of stone, packing the Interstices between 
them. No mortar or cement is visible anywhere in the stone work. 

The fortifications arc standing to their greatest height on the east and west of the 
Bangatiga P.iss, where their elevation is between eleven and rtvelve feet. On the rest of 
Sona-giri, and on Vaibf.ara-giri, \'ipula-giri and Ratna-giri, the walls are much ruined and 
seldom rise higher th?n seven or eight feet, From the fact that, wherever the height of 
betw een eleven and twelve feet is reached, the walls are invariably finished off with a course 


^ 1, ppr £q4. - - 

ChhathH'i^i i, a considerable ors,«„d it i* 

that the toTtifirition^wt« cnnrpt^tcd over thft« high roountains. bul rhm » a fart ^hich Z «uTd 

fcarrely tJtpert H.ueo ThMng to notice, r«p«ia3tv .x? thewiJls hai Tong been i n mins even \a KK day 

[i„e of fortiRationsoft the eastern sW nf 

\ a,bha™.ffnhas bee„*hc^.„n,, ^ ^ commence* or ihirhiH f™ 

« lart.oba«.t^, vh«h iv. I be noliced later, .imaicd ,, above U.e Pipp.l,. Stone hoose, and then tm, 

a southerly direction tp t^ the edge of the first ravine, whence it aicend* in a north-ivesterlv dir«i^„ ^ T I 

* I t mi y bo notieedthaii here is another line of fnrtifiMtkjas. unobserved by Gener si Conninirtiar o™.' 
the valley til the east of rhe Native cmbnnlinient; » it iiobvioa:. thot in anv case the TValr u 1 . 
eould not hove formed ih Cessna n limits ol the outer town, ^ eiiibaoJimcrt 
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of small stories, and that there are no fallen blocks of stone lying near, w'e may assume 
that this was the original height of the massi^'e masonry described above. Above 
this substructure, there was no doubt a superstructure composed either of smaller stone^ 
work or of bricks baked or unbaked, or possibly of ii ood and stone or brick combined. 

The thickness of the fortifications varies somewhat on the different hills. The 
usual thickness is but the wall flanking the east side of the Bangahga Pass is only 

14' at its beginning, increasing to 16' 6" higher up, while the stretch on the east slope 
of the \'ajbhara hill is some tw'O feet above the average in width. 

A noticeable feature of the fortifications are bastions attached to the outside of 
the wiills, wherever especial strength was required. Sixteen such structures have been 
observed, of which seven occur at the BangangS Pass : namely, four on the west and 
three on the east side. They are solid rectangular buildings, constructed after the 
same fashion as the wall and built on to it at irregular intervals. In plan, they 
measure from 47' to 60' long by 54'to 40' broad, the long side always coinciding with 
the face of the wall on to which they abut. They rise to the same height as the wall, 
and, like it. were, no doubt, provided with superstructures which have now dis¬ 
appeared. The distances between the bastions on the west of the Banganga defile are 
8o',i:6S*, and 185' respectively ; those on the east being 140 and 146 , 

Of the remaining seven bastions which still exist, four belong to the outer north¬ 
ern gate of the Old City, and are marked on the sketch plan in fig. i. The one 
|ust above the northern gate on Vipula-gtri is much dilapidated, while the other one on 
the same hill, further to the north, is even more ruined. Of the two on Valbhara-glri„ 
the one immediatelv above the stone house is well preserved, but of the other, which 


is situated opposite the no-rthem entrance and straight above the Godavari streanii 
onlv a few traces remain. The other three bastions are on the \ aibhara-girl ; the first 
about 150 paces west of the last of the four shrines on the summit, the second about 
300 paces further on. and the last one nearly opposite the site of the Sattapanni Hall, 
Another interesting feature about the outer fortifications of the Old City are st.air5 
or rather ramps, built in the thickness of the wall along its inner face, in order to give 
access to the top. Only nine such ramps have so far been obsen ed, and the)' are all 
in the stretch of wall running along the northern side of bona^giri up to a point a little 
beyond the jaina shrine, Vhich is built on its summit. These ramps measure 
approximately 5' 6 ' wide, and 15' long. They occur at quite irregular interv'als the 
distances between the nine noticed being 74 j * 9 ®* 14® j 3 ® > 3 fi ^ 4 
respectively, starting from the northern end. 

The defences described above were further supplemented, possibly at a later date, 
by separate watch towers erected at various prominent points on the hills, TwO' 
conspicuous examples of these exist on the Vaibhara hill, vts., one just above the 
hot springs, and the other nearly midway between it and the group oi shnnes on the 
summit. The former of these has been rightly Identified with the stone 

described by the Chinese pilgrims. It stands some 36 high, and measures at the 
top 81' 6" from north to south and 7S" from east to west. The walls, like those of the 
rectangular bastions, have a slight batter. Near the base are small chambers measur- 
ing approximately 6'6'X3'6* each, and entered through narrow openings about 3 
high. There are two of these chambers on the east side, five on the north, 
one on the west, and one on the south. ApparenUy, they were originally 
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constructed as shelters for the guards, and in after limes, when ik> longer required for 
defensive purposes, would afford convenient cells for ascetics to m^itate b. Four 
other watch-towers of a similar kind may be seen on the VipuJa bill, and another on 
the easternmost peak of Ratn.^iri.‘ 

Ordhrakuta Hill, 

Of the position of Mt. CfdhrakGta, F 4 Hitn says Entering the valley, and 
keeping along the mountains on the soulh-i-ast, after ascending fifteen le.* (the travel¬ 
lers} cameto Mt. Gridhrakoia. On this hill the peak Is heautifully green, and rises 
grandly up ; it is the highest of all the five hil!s.'='’ Hiuen Thsang takes his direction and 
distance from a difierent point. “To the north-easi, “ lie says, ■■ of the palace city going 
14 or 15 li, we come to the mountain GrJdhrakQta. Touching the southern slope of the 
northern mountain, it rises as a solitary peak to a great height on which \mjtures make 
their abode, ’ * Had our information even been limited Lo these statements alone there 
ought never to have been any difficulty in identifying the hill indicated, and it is 
hard to see how, with all the other information available, Gen. Cunningham and his 
assist^!, Mr. Beglar, could ever have mistaken it. The former, it is true, took the 
direction correctly, but he identified GrdhrakOla with the peak known as Saila-giri 
which fulfils none of the prescribed conditions 5 while Mr. Btglar sought to locate it 
somewhere at the S.-W. end of the Vaibhiira Hill/ though he afterwards changed his 
opinion* andadopted the true identification which was first made bv Mr Br^dlev^ 

As a fact, there is only one peak in the direction indicated or, for the matter of that aiiy! 
where dse in the range of hills round Old Rajagrha, which answers at all to the des- 
cnpiion of the Chinese pilgrims. That hill is Chhaiha-girJ, which rises up b a solitary 
conical peak (Plate XXXII} between R atiia-giri and Saila-giri, J felt convinced of t he 
correct^ncss of this idenlificaiion when T first set eyes on Chhaih^gir] from the vaUev 
near the Nakve embankment, although I was not at the lime aware that it had dreadv 
been by Mr. Hroadley, and had nothing to go upon but the general appear'- 

ance of the hill as seen more than a mile away. When subsequently j ..cended the hill 
ever^ step brought some new feature to view, which served to establish its identity with 

and a few by M r. Beglar. t^r writings on the subject seem to have escaped 

rhe aba.,, t .. I. 

n« «[CT i^, Ih. onJy cf ihe hm. ' *“ iHat it Jm 

amgrvg ,h^, and (Ik GcneraJ muu, the«for^, be .tung. PrrhapE Kaua^lri ^VfSS J*®'" 

‘ llTPsJ* **Chhaihi-em u, Ciriak » ,h= fitih, ^^ Vip„la- 

4.aUii.B thepriih - Saila-giriI'SjS-j.t). Mr. Begbr m.ikci the mistake rf 
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attention/ and it h well worth while to go carefully over the same ground again, parti- 
cularlv as (he true idettlification of this famous spot is a matter of some importance. 

I hf o«her main features which Hiuen Thsang noticed about GrdfarakQU were 
that its summit was long from cast lo west and narrow from north to south ; that 
there was a precipice at the western end ; and that north-west of a viMra, located lo 
the east of this precipice, was a rocky stream. These features, as any omr who climbs 
the peak may see at a gbnee, are conspicuously absent from Salla-giri, but one and ,iJl 
^re to be found on Chhatha-gln. The “ Northern lull " alluded to by Kliueu Thsang 
is Vipula-giri, from the southern slopes of w hich {t.e„ from Ratna-giri) springs the peak 
of Ghhatha-giri. On the soul h-west side of this peak stretches out a narrow rocky 
spur tPlate'’NXXlI, i), w hich bends a Htlle lower down in a more westerly direc¬ 
tion and then ends b precipitous crags, precisely as Hiuen Thsang tells us, while be¬ 
tween this spur and (he slopes of Rattn-giri is the rocky stream where Buddha is said 
to have dried his garment. All these natural features, it will be observt;d tally exactly 
with Hiuen Thsang-s description i but they are not the only proofs ot the idenmy of 
Chhatha-girl and GrdhrakQta. If others are wanted, they are to be found m the stone 
catisewav and other structural edifices, which Hiuen Thsang saw on Grdhrakuta and 
which exist to this day on Chhatha-giri, Hiuen Ths.ing tdls us that when Bimbisara 
was about (O visit Buddha on Mt. Grdhrakrita. he raised a number of men to 
accompany him ; that “ they levelled the valleys and .panned the precipices, mid with 
the stones made a staircase about «o paces wide and 5 or b Ii lon^ is» roa 

Bimbisara’'. which Hiuen Thsang traversed, si ill exists, and still affmds the 
venieni footwav through the jungle and up the hill side in approaching Grdhrakuta ; 
but there can'be little doubt that in prehistoric umes it formed a Ime of fort ificaiion, 
and was built for that purpose. It stretches right across the smiley from the summit 
of Udaya-giri to the summit of Chhatha-giri. and links together the hoes of fomlica- 
lion along' the southern and northern hills. It bends a little, however. ,usi outside the 
eastern angle of the Nakve embankment, and its continuaiion towards the ,outh from 

this point may easily escape notice, until one sees it from te is ^ ^ ' 

CuiJngham. indeed, does not seem to have observed .t at all i at any rate, no pa 

it Is shown in his map? though how the whole of it could hast e&papf 

he ever visited this part of the valley, is difficult to understan^ ■ 

At the foot of Chhatba-giri the stone causeway crosse^a ravine and asc^ 
a north-easterly direction as far as the precip.ee mentioned above ^ '‘P ^ ^ 
side it is built of rough undressed stones, like all the prelustonc w alls of Ra) gr _ 
OTd ’its width is from .’0 fo 24 feef which agrees well enough with the ro faces of 
Hiuen Thsang, On its outer side-that is, towards the ^'aUcy-there seems to have 
been a wall some 3 or + feet thick. Only its foundations, however, remain and. being 
Sr,™ ;:Xihc c u look, a, firs. sigh, as il they h.d been 

it. WhelUer .his ..all eas contemporary or no. nnh the enusenaj, cannol be 

determined, ______— —- 

awsra of Mr. BroaJl^y’s ^rtiete. and speak* flrtly flf G«i. 

Of p.r.ap*lh. h.l «.l 

aitnpc In h'a time. \ ^ 
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To continue, however, Hiuen Ths.ing's description. " In the middle of the 
road” he states, "there are two small sfiipus, one called Hia-Shing 
from the chariot), because the king when b. got there, went forward on foot. The 

oth« is called T'sl-fan (Seeding badk the ero^d), beesuse the^k.ng, 

common folk, would not allow them to proceed wuh him ^.oiintain 

brick ^ih^ra on the borders of a steep pteciptcc al^the western end of tl^ rnountain. 
h is high and wide and beautifully constructed. The door opens to the east 

The two which Hiuen Thsang found planted ngbl m ^ 

causeway, are siill there, and one has to turn aside .0 pass them. The first (H a- 
Shing)i5 80 yards from The base, it is composed of rough stone 
with brick above, but all the superstructure has fallen to rum. The secon J 
is further up the ascent, where the causeway bends round to the north Its s rue* 
ture is similar to the first one Both these stiip^s were examined, but only the 

following small objects were found 1— , r ,1,, 

Sistuen fragments of broken sLatees of the type common all over Bihar, dating from the 

tenth to twelfth centuries A, D.; vix. 
heads of Buddhist itnages j 

fragments of halns of satiie, one with another with (nilya ; 

fragment of breast and right arm. Iioldiag staff ; 
fragment of left hand, holding an alms^bowl ; 

fragment of border of statue with inscription t—&efum Tathaga^ \ 
frajpnent of kalais (from miniature 


two ifOEi naiiSa 

Just beyond this T'ui-fan stapa, the causeway crosses the rocky stream referred 
to and above this point it can only be traced here and there, on the north side of 
the long rocky ridge. The whole'length of the causeway from the Nakve embank¬ 
ment to the peak of Grdhrakuia is hardly more than a mile and a half, so that, if the 
Nakve embankment represents the limit of the " Palace City ” towar^ the east, and 
if Hiuen Thsang took his distance of T 5 li from here, it follows that hts measure¬ 
ment is exaggerated. It is by no means certain, however, that he did calculate the 
distance trom this point , and in any case, working his way through jungle and climb¬ 
ing the steep sides of GrdhrakOta, he might well be pardoned for his exaggeration. 

I myself, when 1 first climbed the peak, thought the distance very much longer 
than it proved to be when the ground was afterwards surveyed. 

The " vihdra on the borders of the precipice at the western end of the mountain " 
has, unfortunately, fallen to ruin, but there can be no question about the identity of 
the structure referred to by Hiuen Thsang, The bricks, which Ue about, are ex¬ 
ceptionally well cut, and some of them are elegantly carved, thus bearing out Hiuen 
Thsang’s statement. Below the precipice, to the south of the vihdra, is a fair sized 
stapa^ no doubt the one meniioned by Hiuen Thsang. This stilpa was also excavated, 
but yielded nothing. 

East of the vihara, the hill top is broken up by gigantic masses of rugged rocks, 
and almost every yard of ihe ground between them is occupied by the remains of 
some brick or stone structure, while there are many more ruins below the ridge both 
on its north and south sides. Among all these it is not easy to identify with certainty 
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,h..- «lh« slniclurcs and natural landmarks noticed by the Chinese pilgrims, though 
there is little doubt that some more trill be idemificd. when anyone has tune to spare 
lor the purpose. In particular, it would be worth while trying to find the stone on 
which Buddha walked up and dou-n for exercise, the great rock said to hate on g 

at him by Devadatia, the hoU in the rock through which Buddha stretched his a^ 

to pat .Wda-5 head, and the rock in the stream, sine ' 

Buddha dried his garment and wHch was seen by both Hiuen 1 hsang airf It-Sing. 

iSe ^t. w hich my investigations on Mt. Grdhrakata have made a^nd^ y 
clear is that when we read ol " stone houses " in Hiuen Thsang, structural edifices ol 
;^^ unht n stones must be meant, and not natural oaves. There - ™ «o 

wUch the pilgrim could have alluded by the side or to the south of the t-itou the 
which the P i numerous ruins of rough stone houses, and 

reTantn:Votff:f;,t'sca.cwha.fwrefcrsto. matm^of which we 

shall have something more to say in eonncetion with the Sattapaoni . 

Karanda-venuvana, Pippata Stoiie House, etc. 

. ' 1. 4.^ rsf Old Cilv we fiiay now follow the Chinese 

part ol Old (the travellers) found the Karapda Bamboo 

over goo paces, on the west of ’, , a Northof the vihkra, 

^::stto which -r I’dX™™" 

l‘Ji^^Bppalaf‘^^whichBuddh. regularly sat in niedi.a.ico af.ur takmg 

his (midday) rtieal/'* moredeuiled information. He agrees with F 4 

From Hm» T^;Xht - -about one U froo, the north gale of 

Hien m staling that me w u-vKusiia Etrtm* house was to the west of 

ihe mountain cit) /’ but he tells us» t «t l cavern, said lo be the palace abode 

the hot springs, that behind Its wa 5 w ygHuvafta KfMro was 

of - Asura and that zoo pace pilgrims the. 

the tank, ^ow, o unrlfips or of the Pipp.a 1 a 

is, fottunately. no g^e^mn ^ „,,t'ed on the roc^- slo^ 

r^ct^ :r.b“w .-.'-"jTh." 

1872 and art? desrnbed in Uis P .',u m.. hot spitnes insideit willbcfound 

Pippala stone house and a fourth landmark, abuut 

L“,?whiufth="c»tjrac^c* 

-i It-Sing, «i’»wd by Takukusa. p- XXX U. 

*c/ rWep,,.« xi.i iv xliu 
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this position is obviously incorrect, ^ The gate of the inner or-* Palace City " is by 
no means so far south as Gen. Cumiingbanj places it. The gateway itself has 
perished, but its position is indicated by the line of the wall encircling the 
"Palace Citv. " and is more precisely marked by a floor of 9" thick concrete, which 
is situated 160 feet to the south-east of the confluence of the two small streams. 
Outside this inner gate, again, and 250 feet further north-right in the defile that 

is to say, between VaibhSra-giri and Vipula-giri -was another gate m 0^1- 

cations of the outer city. It is some 16' broad, and is flanked by walls (?) 5a 
thick, built of massive undressed stones. That on the west side is 59 feet long, aitd 
has a projection, on Its northern face, measuring sj;' 6" broad and .19' long. The 





Fijj 1. 

wall on the east has almost disappeared, but its west face is marked by a line of large 
undressed blocks, while tlie foundations of hs northern and southern faces can 
be traced here and there. It is this outer gate, most certtiinly, to which the 
Chinese pilgrims refer, in speaking of the north gate of the city* and accordingly 
vre must alter also the position assigned by Gen. Cutintnghani to the Karanda- 
vetmvana, the Karanda-hrada, and the imuiana. 

The entrance to the Karanda-vetiuvana is said to have been about 1 li or 300 


^Thf rcascTi *hy Tirfi, CttpnmfflTaffn asslpnitd this pflitlrcin *o tht ifl not ptrh^ps far ledc. 

Having made up his mimd that tlie Sc^n cave bo with ine Satiapanni HaU, 

he hfitd to make hh iftcorv fit }n with HSuen Tatsfthfi^s tifliemcnl ** to tHp relBtive pj*.ition of ibe Kam^ida- 
venirvitiA wiib r^Riufil lo ihe Sattapauni Hnll, and he I he farmer intide* ini^eid of ike defile betifreerr 

ike maytilaitv^i ainJ aeGordin^V norlh §ate aflhe city three hundred pateg further Tonlh^ 
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paces to the north of the gate, on the west of the road. Measuring this ^stan e 
through the defile {Cf, Plate XXXIN) we come to the open ground on the left of the 
road where gardens still exist, well watered by the stream and the peretmial springs 
from above. Here was the entrance to the Bamboo Garden, which would no 
doubt, occupy a considerable area of ground. The approximate extent of the garden 
t bdicated on the sketch map in fig. i. Towards its northern hmnJS a arge 
unA rtf debris marking the site of a number of ruined structures, and it is iKit 

■rprobaW. thJ the by FI Hkn and Huien Th.ang lies buried b..ea.h 

r The moand has a eirenit of 770'. '» > 

level of (he channel to the »-est oi it. Its top is occupied f 1 J!ranv 

saint and some other tombs to the south of it. the presence of which precluded any 
mtempt to excavate the site at all thoroughly. A few trial trenches. l.o«es.er, were 

Z bCcr aLh around the large grave and on the eastern slope of the moi^. 

Th! fonn;r bmugh. .0 light the AU 

tablets impressed vvtth tiudcln 3 s> ^ 

eleventh century were ranllr »> ‘ BM’Mva, sealed 

Sitting rtoss-iegged flUH ^ ,oth or i ith century A D, 

formula Vd? tikerma, etc., in ^ rmniiin, are 

(2) An itnperiecl stone pe “ nf Buddha in the* 

,3, A “tl™ »:^pSrr repie^stlag .be beads of Sba and bis resort Oaarb 

(6} A small cone of day with a spiral ornamcn . referred to in Hiuen 

The stream that flows throug t us gar Brahmai.i how 

Thsang’s account of [viiSmapra at the Vetmvana^tnhara.* 

he had washed Buddha’s ^T/rirvn tie assumed on the 

The position and approximate Bue, considerations 

sketch map for the Bamboo Garden Hall, Hiuen 

also. When proceeding on, as ne shall pr ^ p^^boo Garden, on the northern 

Thsang tells us it by to the south- t 

side of the hill. From this it may , Hiuen Thsang would hardly hswe 

north-eostem spur of i HaU F Iving to 

been likely to take his .'™”’‘ that the Karapda lank lay soo 

the south-west of it. Again, luen north of the garden, in the position 

paces to the north of the Vepuvana-vihara. ' j yack mire at the 

Licated, there is a deep tank of ane.cn, date hut wa^jeily b^ 

bottom—at any rate in winter time. ■ nould identify 

:-ht''a:rlrw^“ 

j Bcai^ fjY»h Ht 43" 
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to the northern boundary of the B^imboo Garden, we shall find that the 

latter mufit have been some 250 yards long from north to south, 

Thc'cemeterj^ alluded to by FA-Hien^ must then be located not far from the south¬ 
west comer of New Rajagrha, in the waste ground to the west of the modem DAk 
Bungalow. This is where the liuming-ghat of modem RSjgir stilt existSt and where^ 
therefore, in \'iew of eastern conscn^atisnij we should, in any case^ be inclitied to look for 
the old In connection with this cemetery, it rnav be noticed, by the waVi 

t}mL FA Hien speaks of it parenthetic all j’. He does not say that he went from ihe 
Bamboo Garden to the Pippala stone house by way of the iviasana. He entered the 
Bamboo Garden on the south. ;'iF!tcd the ruins of the old vi/iat'a, and then went west- 
ward attjong the rocks up to the Pippala stone house. That he should have visited 
the cemeterj', haJf a mile away, between these :«□ places, is obviously unlikely. 

As to the s^!l/>a of AjataSatrUj described by Hiuen Thsang as lying to the east of 
the Karanda-vci.iuvana, if it did iti reality lie in that direction, it Is possible that its 
position is marked by a plinth, built in the fashion of the Pippala stone house, which 
stands near the foot of the Vlptila hill behind the Sfiraj Kund and some 270 yards to 
the east of the garden. The plinth in question stands about twelve feet high ; Its 
western side is intact and measures 45' long; the other sides are ruined and"buried 
under debris^ Fik Hien, it should be noticed, locates the sfSpa of .\jatalatni to the 
west of new Rajagtha, and it is obnous that some confusion existed as to its precise 
position. It is not certain whether Hiuen Thsang intends us to understand that the 
Emperor ASoka rebuilt the of Ajata^atru, but it seems likely that such was the 
case, and this fact may well have given rise to the confusion, since Hiuen Thsang 
also appears to ascribe to ASoka the slfipn to the west of new Rajagrha, which FA 
Hien ascribes to AjataSatru, This siupa of ASoka was located by Gen, Cunningham 
at a large mound marked H on Plate XXXVy the conformation of the eastern pari; 
of which reminded him forcibly of the Jagat Singh sfupa at Sarndth. 

The nipuntl at tliiaend is wmegi' high above the !evd of the surround in g country, A 
trench was cut through the greater part of it, and at & depth of some i2 Feet we came upon a 
number of layers of brick of the typical Maury an type. Tlic discovery, hoivevcr, of the fragments 
of a mediaivaJ Jaiua statue under the hricktvorfc made it plain that the old bricks must have beca 
used up in the constmetiou of a later btiitditig, though it ts highly probable that the earlier build¬ 
ing occupied approximately the same site. What the nature of this later building was, onr trial 
trenches wore too iimitefJ to determine. To the north and south of tlic depression, wJiere the 
M,inryan bricks were brought to light, were concrete terraces, the uppermost of which was some 
3 feet biL'tow the top oi the mound, the next being about i foot below it, and a third some seven 
feet belon I he latter. Only a small section of thuse terraces was laid bare, but it looked as if 
their plan would be that of concentric circles, witli the brickwork above referred to (possibly a 
pavement) in the centre. Towards the west, the mnmid slopes away slightly and then rises again, 
the western eminence being about 20 feet above the surrounding level, and the saddle between 
** 1 ^-,* feet lower. This part of the mound and the trench carried through It are shown in flate 
XXX\ ril, H. In die saddle were found, near the surface, the remains of three medimvat stupas, 
and three shallow tanks, with slightly sloping walls of brick covered with plaster. The western 
part of the mound was opened to a depth of lo feet only. In it were the remains of some brick 
walls, and In the.earth round about and above them were found a number of clay si^paSf about a* 
high and t" in diameter at their bases, ^ 

' Th|5 suggesied tdrntiFicatjtm im due tn FAndit Oayq H«m. “ 

‘ Is ® Muth^vetem cofnrr of thr New Qty. 
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The presence of these miniature shtpas suggests that a large stilpa, the core of 
which was of earth and d<£bnS| was built over the remains of the brick walls mention> 
ed above. Inside each of them was a tiny tablet with the Buddhist formula 'ye 
dkarma heiu'prahhava, etc' inscribed in characters of the eighth or ninth century. In 
connection with the find of these little siiipas Dr. Bloch has reminded me of the 
following passage in Hiuen Thsang. “ It is a custom," writes the pilgrim,in India to 
make little stiipas of powdered scent made into a paste j their height is about six or 
seven inches, and they place inside them some written extract from a sutra ; this they 
call a dharma-.^arfra. " ‘ That such miniature sfupas were frequently built into larger 
ones we know from the discoverj' of them at other sites. 

Sattapanni ilail. 

The identification of the Sattapanyi Hall, in which the first convocation was re¬ 
puted to have been held and which afterwards acquired such fame in the annals of 
Buddhism, has been the subject of more writing than anything else connected with 
Rajagrha. Yet the accounts of the Chinese travellers, as well as other authorities, 
are remarkably explicit. Stirling from the Pippala cave, Pa Hien says; ** Going on 
still to the west for fire or six le on the north of the hill, in the shade, they found 
the cavern called Srataparoa, the place where, .ifter the nirtana of Buddha, 500 
Arhats collected the Sutras, ^^'hen they brought the Sutras forth, three lofty seats 
had been prepared and grandly ornamented. Sanputira occupied the one on the left, 
and Maudgalyayana that on the right Of the number of five hundred one was want¬ 
ing, MahSkaSyapa was president (on the middle seat), .^nanda was then outside 
the door, and could not get in. At the place there was (subsequently) raised a tope, 
which is still existing Hiuen Thsang's account is equally lucid. " To the south¬ 
west of the Bamboo Garden (Veimvana), about 5 or 6 li, on the north side of the 
southern mountain, is a great bamboo forest. In the middle of it b a large stone 
house. Here the venerable KaSyapa with 999 great Arhats, after TathSgata’s 
N^irvil/ta, called a convocation {for the purpose of settiwg) the three Pthtkas. Before 
it is the old foundation-wall. King AjaiaSatru made this hall for the sake of accom¬ 
modating the great Arhats who assembled to settle the Dhanm'pitaka, ’" Further 
on, Hiuen Thsang tells us that .Ananda, who had been excluded from the assembly and 
in the tneantime had obtained the condition of an Arbat, returned ag.iini and knocking 
at the door, announced bis arrival ” and subsequently “ entered through the keyhole. " 
The above accounts appear to leave no reasonable room for doubt as to the 
identity of the spot pointed out to the travellers as the traditional site of the Satia- 
panni Hall: but, before proceeding to discuss their descriptions in detail, it will b« as 
well to re^ew the several theories that have been advanced by previous writers on the 
subject. («) The first in the field to attack the problem wa.s Gen. Cunningham, 
who located the Hall at the Son BhSydar cave, an artificial excavation m the southern 
slope of \'aibhara-giri/ about two-thirds of a mile from the Pippala stone house. 
This position on the south face of the mountain is so mamfe.stly impossible m face of 
the Uniform testimony of our authori ties that the Sattapapijii Hall was situated on the 

* cil, U.p. ifii. 

* Gtpgmfhyt p. 4^1 i tUi ^4^ 
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northirn side of Vaibhara-girl that we need not stop to consider it further. It may be 
remarked, bowevetj in passing, that this initial blunder of Gen. Cunningham s led 
him into several Other mistakes, which liave already been noticed in connection with 
the landmarks round about the north gate of the city.’ (e) The next identification 
of the Sattapantji Hall was ha^tarded by Mr, ileglar,’ who fully appreciated the iiv 
superablc objections to Gen. Cimningham’s theory, and rightly insisted that the Hall 
must be looked for on the northern side of the Vaibhara HIU. tie himself proposed 
to locate it at a spot on the hillside a little less than a mile south-west of the Pippala 
House, where be found some natural fissures in the rock facing the west. The posi¬ 
tion suggested by Mr. Beglar is undoubtedly somewhere near the right one, but, un- 
fort unat el Vt no one since his da)' has been able to trace the recesses in the rock des¬ 
cribed bv him, and ive ourselves searched the side of the hill time after time with as 
little success as those who had gone before us,* (3I In ) ^99 the question was again 
taken up by Dr. M. A, Stein, who made a brief visit to Rajgir tis the course of a tour 
through South Bihar and Hazaribagjj. The caves which Dr, Stein fixed upon as the 
traditional site of the Sattapanni Hall, are situated In the rocky scarp of Vatbhara-giri, 
just below the Temple of Adinalha, from which they take their name. They are two 
in number, spaced at a distance of about 50 feet from each other, and in front of them 
is a narrow terrace supported on a retaining wall. Put briefly. Dr. Stein s argument 
in favour of his identification is that the position of the caves in question " corresponds 
close enough to the indications which the Chinese pilgrims give as to the tradi¬ 
tional situ of the First Great Counciland that there are no other caves, natural or 
artificial, known to exist along the northern face of the mountain in the position 
indicated. The second and negative part of this argument is true enough, but any- 
<mt, I think, who studies the question on the spot will find the objections to Dr. 
Stein's identification insuperable. First, as to the position of the Sattapapni Hall. 
The two Adi oath a caves are reached by climbing up to the sumntit of Mt. VaibhSra, 
and then descending by a narrow footway over the edge of the cliff, Cut neither in 
F4 Hlen’s nor in H men Thsang’s account is there anything to suggest that they 
climbed to the top of the V'aibhara Hill, in order to reach the Sattapappi HalL On 
the contrary, if w'c compare the accounts of their visits to other monuments, which 
could oiitv be reached by such an ascent as this, W'e must conclude that there W'os no 

* VVnr tan hardly fxpect to ftnd the Son Qhai>L]JT cave inenlicTncd at ail by the Chinese, as it always ha® been 

and still is a actuary of the The in^jptiem m two I^Ilts^ writt^'n in Ehjin*rtera nf the thi^ or fourth 

cetttu^^■ A. D, at the right sjde of the doer leading liily iJic pro^^cs ttii.'i cwKjlusively^ li reads as follows 
(metro : l/fiajii (] :— 

(i. j) Mrvdati la^hdya 

Hiihiu guhe ^ rhat-pf'a^ii} rrhi-prai i * J 

{L ifcJevyo'raiFjfldt 

vinTHktayi~ftilrayad=.di^ghi* y.t 11 ^] 

We leant from this inscripikn that a certain Muni Vairadeva mnde two caves, in tt hieti he pJaced lmag:cs of 
AdiatsL The refenmee to ' itnai^e^i of Arhats,* cWj as we w^uld no* rail ihem, ' Etmues of Ttrlhaibkains\ 
pnlnUbv iUelf sufikicntlv clearly Eojnmism^ And, moreover^ from the fact that the dutiorof the h 

called a wiuMi and Ttot * ihik^Uj as the corresponding Boddhlst lemi uyed to be, as oiso from hii ojune 
it be^:omes evident that he was n jaina himselL For FaiVo/ii -fi is a Priikrit wortL and Samkrll it should have 
been Fiyradirtf, Vtitm or esura. h^iw^vcTk for Sanskrit are pecttlmr to the JoSna Prakrit, 

Aa an addliiorLaJ confinnali m of this purely lingqistlc agreement wo may inention that the longer half of ^ 
small naked male d iubtlcss nn image ol one of the Jainji J hithnibkaras, still can be seen cut QUt of the 

roctcr dose to the inscription. [T. 

* St V \ Hi pp. 90 

* C/. M. A. Stein in/-A * VoL XX Mr^Bcglar^s IdentiRealtor seetns ako^eiher too 

imagiEiRti^c to be Laken atirlDua!v". 
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orcasion for roach climbing to teach the SallaparoX Hall ; a^. m 'l>e of H.uen 
Thaanc-s trorrative, there » direct ccidence to ahotr that the Sattapaoro HaU .roa r»t 
r^roTcbed from the somroil of VaibhSra-giri. For Hroeo Jltaang kas ^ 

rioted his ascent of that hill and has retorned to start ^resh from the ""tth g«e of 
the mountain city, 6rsl going irest along the north lace of V robhara-gin, ^ 
abne Vmula-giri. If. then, the Sattapaiioi Hall was where Dr. htcin lo^es it, ir 
it nol bJ^naltnal to expect Hiuen Thsang to describe it in connection with the ^mit 
of Vaibhara-giri, and not alter he has rctunied to the baseofit^ ^ned atoh ab.« 
the north lace ? But still more insurmountable objections to the identilt of e 
Die AdinStha caves urith the Sattapamii Hall will appear ftoro a 
character of the caves themselves and the platform in front of them Fhc ‘■arcs roe 
as may be gathered from a pccusal of Dr. Stein's own descr.jrt.on of them, not^g but 
iowJd narrow caverns, naturally formed in the rock. ''' 

-r eS““T:ro:heg:^r'^:‘: 

would tave been has to be found on this tiny 

ledge. In front of the ^'’‘“^‘ttrt^tre is he srppn. which marked 

wall''. thiswalI.too, hi^tobcht^m 

ihc spot where .Ananda sat out. , ' ,hi north-west.' But notlh-wcsl of the 

r/wpa. we are told, w as outsi c a , .... ^^ .^phing far down below us ! 

teirace there is only a precipitous hdl side .rod he pla n stracnnig 

Enough, hower er, has probably been sai to s o» garfar and wi may now 

discarded along with those trf Gen. tunningtam » the 

return to consider in more detail the account, of the Chmese p g 

character .and location of the Hall. jdentifT the silt 

The mistake which, it seems, has ^ 12 !^. what the Chinese 

of the Saltapauni Hall. ha. I*",*" jj he side of the hill, with remains 

pilgrims saw was ^ ^ the ttanslatioro of Hiuen 

Thsiuig's narrative. “’“""T.Thl^^TcS i, was built by 

We read only of a largt stmt koust. » m . ^ 

AjataSatru, and of an old foundation Ra in ro^ nf the same expression m con- 

is meant a structural edifice, is X same words' arc used of the 

Hp;i":srwrcrf:r.ur«.c,^^^ 

oraVc.a'^s^rr^* 

—- I Deat,/<ie. 11 * P-. 

* Wc rtly lifwe ap*n ik« iransbiUwis of Chii«» 
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further on, of several stotie h&uses} In all these cases, it can conclusively be demon¬ 
strated that Hiuen Tlisang intended us to understand stone structures and not caverns 
in the rock. On the other hand, the Cave of the Asura, which is also known to us, 
is plainly called a cave by Hiuen Thsang’s translators and not a stone house. In 
the translations of Fa Hten’s narrative, on the other hand, it is apparent that, when we 
read of a cave^ as, for instance, in the case of the " Pippala Cave, ” which Is proved 
by Gen. Cunningham's identification to be a stone house, we may and in many 
instances must understand the v riter to mean a stone structure. 

With this point settled, then, we may now proceed to follow the directions of the 
Chinese pilgrims in looking for the remains of the Sattapapni Hall, and in doing so 
we must bear in mind that the building, or the mins of it, which they had pointed out 
to them, W'as not an insignificant little structure, but one capable, in their eyes, of 
holding a vast assemblage of men.* * Walking along the north face of Vaibh&ra*giri 
from the Fippala House towards the west, there is no sign, on the steep hili-sides, of 
anv accessible plateau, on which room could possibly be found for such a building ; but 
at a distance of a little over a mile—corresponding to the "5 or 6 li ” of the Chinese 
travellers—the hill puts out a small spur, shenvn at on Plate XXlX, and at m on 
Plate XXX\*. This spur was covered with jungle when I first visited it, but it 
was easy to see that the top had been artificially built up and levelled, that broad 
ramps had been made on each side to give approach to it, and that there were remains 
of massive walls around the edges of the plateau. Later on, I had the jungle cut 
down and examined the floor of the plateau by sinking the shallow trenches indicated 
on the plan on Plate XXXV. This examination disclosed the fact that there was a 
definite line of demarcation running across the plateau from east to west, the area 
to the north of it being paved with a layer of small pebbles approximately a" thick, laid 
on a bed of clay 5^* thick. This area, In the front part of the plateau, we may take to 
have been an unroofed space in front of the building, which lay back against the hill 
side. On the sides of the platform and along its front face, are the remains of walimg 
of great unhewn blocks, similar to that found in the Pippala stone house and In the 
fortifications of the ancient city. But the heaps of huge tumbled stones conceal¬ 
ing much of the site make It Impossible to determine what precisely was the siaie or 
shape of the old building ; and it would, of course, be mere waste of time to hazard 
surmises as to the arrangement or construction of the interior. This much, however, 
is obvious, that the ruins are those of a large and spacious structure, belonging to a 
prehistoric date, and that it needed no faith on the part of the Chinese travellers to 
believe that this was the building where the first Council was held. Whether such a 
Council ever was held and whether It took place at this spot, are questions apart j 
that this was the traditional site of it pointed out to the Chinese travellers, need not 
for a moment be doubted. 

No small antiquities, it may be noticed, came to light here except a spindle- 
whorl and a small toothed-wheel of copper, 

* Dth SlPin iiMumcsfi lhaJ a hy lhc mcirilft “ stoiw hpai 5 * ufied hy Hiuen Thisan^'s iratisla^ 

lors, bnil be dies itii$ cilsu &t Hill airion^ otbrn^ But tbe facts nre dia 3 ifrricri.lly opposed to h'n view, 

ik.4 iTiuat have had! he ifaplured the Otxlhraku[a Peak- ' 

* OL of India, p. 49, hot-e 2^ where ii will be s&tn thai Mr. and Dr, Burgess take 

4 hc saose view about the Salmpauni HaJ| having hetn a large structural building. 
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Trial Excavations in New Raja^^rha, 


(N&te by Pnndti Day a Pufn,) 

The area represented by F, aa the plan oF New RSjagrba, was occupied by a mound about 
too' in diametet. Its top rose to the height of about 6' above the general level of the plateau 
known a.s the New RajagrbiL All the structures laid bare in this area appear to he ordinary 
dwelling houses or chambers, which arrange themselves on three distinct levels, the lowest or 
oldest (f) being about 8' below the average level of the plateau, tbe next (ij about 2’ 9" below 
the surface, and the highest (tf) on or near the surface. The only structure found on the lowest 
level is a souare cell, measuring 6' 3" along each side internally. The bricks, of w^cli it ia com¬ 
posed are tt" Inng. 8" wide, and aj' thick. The cell yielded three inscribed tablets of unburnt 
clav, one of which is impressed with a few Brahmi characters of the first or second century B.C. 

On tbe middle level was found, at the northern end 01 the area P, a house measunng 
16' g* square externally, the whole of which iva» exposed, with the exception of a small portion 
at tlie north-east angle. The foundations of the outer walls are 5' g*' below the M of the 
nlateau but those of the walls in the Interior are laid some .2 feet higher up. The outer walls are 
generativ 15" to 16" in thickness, the rest about nT thick. The construction of the walb « 
somewhat remarkable. The bottom layer of the foundations consists of small rough stones For 
the next few feet, to a height of about a foot above the level of the floor ins^e, the 
built of slabs of state, just wide enough to cover the thickness of the walls. The superstruauie 
is entirely of bricks, of which only two sires were noticed on this level, the one being 
15''X 10*' X 2 ^ the other 11- xa-'X 2 r- The former of these sires is used in the outer, thp* latter 

In the inner and thinner walls. . . ,.1 

The entrance of the building presumably lies buried in the unexcavated portion mentioned 

,bo«. m-r. . pavrf in „nw and a ainglc narron- ch.n.l>nr along ft. eant o.dn. 
On thn wed aide ol tlin conrl am Ihmn Komi, tho two loullintn ooK (nmnhed with a 
In hnn,. Tl.n laltnr waa wtnmd from U.e conr, I7 • door, 3 ’ 6 " w.do, .a tho mKldk oi 

tie front wall, and the ckambere by openings somnwhat narrower. On the south side, there are 
lour rooms, the two wwstem ones being only about 4 f«t wide^ O! these, the wnsmm on. 
contained wliat appeared to be a granary* made up of earthen rings about 2 feet m diameter and 
ILut ^ feel deui, n was found coveted up with a stone-slab. but mside only earth was fouiid 
Tw o more dmmhers built in the same style and of the same material were found on the middle 

level immcdiatelv to the south of the building desenbed above. ^ 

Vhe highesUevel is represented by a platform, composed of hnekbate, occupyiug a portion 
of the northern one of the two chambers noticed above, a drain adjoimug it on the east side, a 
til pSform near the south-west coruer of the large buildmg another platfote, made up o, 
WethTond irog-iontor, w.dls .ow»ds th. northnrn nnd wnstnm nxtre™,t,» of th. 

"“'Most of th. strortorns oncorthed in th. „«1S D, E n»i G, Wong to th. ^nd or nuddl. 
1 ..C1 o^rvod in F. Of the buildings ioood io D. Unw. «^d,ngnt Om 

A omL area are fairly complete, and have a strong resemblance m design to the house in F. 
U th. so-o brklt i».od court in th. entre, ond chnmlnw, wld, or without crondjin on th. 
Th. chandlers Lwionally open outside. The w-Ul. -c .Ithor to .0 or , ioo 
rttk and no, stand from . foot to rj feet in height. In the SKond ehainl«r f.^ the we,^ of 
r of th. northern building, was found a granary siinltar to th. 00. fouad in F, and 

to it about n foot below th. floor, an «iri«lt n-.ll built of nedge-sbaped braks. Jte rth.r 
to It, aooui , . f HwelliBiis the remainders of w bich are still hidden 

structures shown in plan D, are portions of dweiungs, inc rem 

under the plateau. 
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Among the buildings in G trench, a brick paving came to light near the surface of the 
plateau, and two rectangular rocuiis on the same ISTel as the buildings in D, to which they are 
similar in style and material. 

A low mound, situated some 40 feet west of V, was also opened up for a few feet, but yielded 
nclliing. In a long trencli started some lao feet west of the southEm portion of D, was found, at 
the depth of 8 feet below the level of the plateau, a chamber, measuring 11'' x6' 6", Its walls are 
composed of alternating courses of stone, rubble, and slabs of slate. 

As regards the age of the buildmgs described above, it is imposalble as yet to predicate 
anything with certainty, for no architectural or other features of a representative character have 
come to light. The lowest stratum revealed two day Seals, bearing short illegible epigraphs in 
characters of the llrst or second century B.C., and may, perhaps, be assigned to ^ut that 
period j bnt the antiquitiee associated with the upper levels were too promiscuously mixed up to 
allow of any coudusions bring drawn from them. The foEowittg antiquities deserve a special 
notion 

Lowest level — 

fd) Ti^'o cifcLjUr tablets of wnhurnt day. The legEiidi on the^ inscribed in the Brahmt 
character of the first or second century B. C., are quite illegible. 

(&} Terra-cotta bird with estended wings. 

(c) Thffie porcelain bead^t with ribbed sides, 

Si^ copper coins of the same jiatlem—^ 

Elephant standing. 

—Tree surroiioded by a rail. 

UppEE level— 

Coins . — 

(a) Sqtmrc cop|Jer com of the Puiich-niaJ'tced type. 

Copper coins of IbrSliJm £bab of Jaunpnr^ Islam SJjnh oi the Sari dynasty, Akbar 
and iibSh * Alain U (dated A. H. 1195^1780 A.D.J 
OfAty mefaiite aijecis. 

(fl) Silver bangle. 

{A) Brass statuette ot Bala-KTsna, crawling, 

(r) xMuch rusted iron blade of a dagger. 

(j) Rnimd seal inscribed with the name Jinaraksitasya ^ of Jinoraksita * in Gupta 
characters. 

(i) Oay seal with tlie Buddhist efeed- 

(tf) Oval clay seal, stamped with the Buddhi^ symbots frtr&tna^ AodAi tree^ 

deer, etc. 

{d] Tablet bearing a wheel ip the midst of flying geese, 

(ej Tablet with the figure of a msinra. The back shows marks of a string. 

(/) Fragment of a day seal with a floral design. 

(g) Triangular tablet of baked dav^ representing a man and a woman ivorshipping a 
tree in a railing, 

{A) Fragment of a tablet representiog a well-dressed Female. Her left hand rests on the 
waist, while the oilier one hangs kw. 

(1) Bust of a figurine w^earing necklace ami bangles. 

{/) Nine clay heads. 

Scuiftvrts. 

[d) Font small stone Buddha heads. 

(A) Tablet of slate representing the Buddba jn dAydna-mudr^, 

(fj Headless seated image of a sage in ^AyfinM-mu/fyo, 

(d] Headless figure o( a gandkarva. 

(ir) Ae<iihct git ndAarva in blue slone^ 

{/) Fragment of a halo represeniing a gondA^rva in a trefofi arch. 

{g) Carved lid of a casket. 
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Excavations at the Maniyar Math* 

{By Dr, T. BIscA.) 

^Ma^ivar math' \s tie name given to a small sbrine built ou the lop of an artiHrial Tnoimd 
close to the centre of the wid^j moiintain-girt plain of old Raj®grha. It stood out oonspi- 
cuoiisly from a distajice^ and owing t& its white colour attracted at once the eye of a visitor* 

That the moundj upon w^hich it stood ^ had been formed 
by Llie dSnj of some older stmetufe was easy to seCi 
and in order to examine the remains beneath, a trench 
was dug, approaching the munud from the east. On ihe 
second or third day this cuttiiig revealed a fnassive 
masonry strueture* with weH-preserved Btucco*!mages 
around it. These figures were abcjqt tw'f> feet higbn and 
could easily he recognised as images of Gaiiela and 
or serpent-deities, coupled with a//w^n bearfng 
a garland o\ flowrerg over its top- 

To lay open the entire drcmnlcrence of this inter¬ 
esting old masonry structure, it became necessary to 
remove the modern white-washed shrine on the tap of 
the mound. Its foundations covered a little more than 
the western half of the old masonry building beneath k, 
and it would have btought down by its prea^ufe the older 
stmetnre below , iF it had been allowed to remain standing. 
Tbe shrine, I may note, was in a tumble-down condltinn, 
and 1 had satisfied myself that it w as no longer used as a 
place dF worship either by the Jainas^ or by any other 
Indian seel, and that there ivas no antiquarian bilereat or 
value attaching to it. Indeed, in pulling down the build¬ 
ing, I found eunccaledy inside the masonry oF Its roof, a 
small image of a stated mlga, with an inscription bearlug the date Sathvat 1547, along ij-ith a 
basalt slab, bearing the representation of two human feet on it. This latter, curanapJiiuia, as it 
would be called now, has an inscription, which tells us that it was put up in Sam vat 1837, on the 
fiah day of the bright half of Magha, by a certain lady Blbl Sit^ai, the wife of Motilat, who was 
the son of Kc^vadasa, and that it represented the feet ol the Xaga Sllihhadra.l 

It is evident that tills stone had originally been placed inside Some older shrine, and that 
the modern Maniyar math must thus have tieeii sllll considerably later than -Samvat 1837, or 
17S1 A-D. 1 accordingly felt confident that my action in demolishing it could not be open to 

anv reasonable criticism- , , , , - . 

' Alter the entire circumference of the structure down to lU base had been laid open, it 
was protected bv a coiuoal tUe-roof, and the building now bears a certain structural resem- 
blance to the temples of Vesta at the Bocca della Verita in Rome and at Tivoli. Of course, 
1 do not for a moment pretend this to have beta Us original shape, How the building was 
originally finished ofi, it is now Impossible to say ; probably the top was hemisphtrical like the 
stBpa domes- A number of carved tiles found among the t/3ris show that thi: roof rested 
on an ornamented drum, of which a small portion still rcmaiiu in one place. The interior of the 
structure was emptied down to the bottom, hut was found to contain nothing but earth mixed 
with ashes, the remains, perhaps, of some wooden parts of tlie ori^al building. Mixed with 
the ashes 1 found a few fragments of late statuary, the thickness of the old masonri' walls is 
ahoMt 1 foot 4 inches. _ _ 

» Samvtii iftj? moii' JW.lAafWfJt f lnJ-itiitt Sr7-0sm!il!ii-t>aatie Vlfdni-getrt ICtMddt^i iwiva .\fatilU 

fa.huyA*lihdry_yii hlbi SaidiMi tnV?) ffSjapilit tiffgutya cjiwwfl sthJpiio- 
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The slucco-iniages around the base arc arranged in niches divided by pilasters. The stucco- 
plastering breaks oR abruptly just a little al»ove these niches, and no further traces of it remain 
higher up on the walls. This looks as if the upper portion of the building had been standing 
out In the open tronsidcrably longer than its base; and ire probably owe the preservation of the 
stucco-images around the base to the fact that they had been buried by ili(&ris at a coinparatjvely 
early time. For their fabric is very fragile. It consists merely of a mixture of cement with 
small pebbles, and, but for the protection afforded to it by the coveting of earth and dcMs, we 
could hardly have cjtpected lo find it so singularly well preserved. 

Following the direction in which the stucco-images have been unearthed, fi e’.i, froin cast to 
^oth, or, to use a well-known Indian expression, ‘making the firadairiu^’ arcrand the temple, we 
find the figures arranged in this order :— 

Liiiga, covered with a garland of flowers, standing on circular base, moulded in the 
shape nf a flower-pot. 

(2) Bdndsura} standing ; four arms ; two upper hands cut ofl ; two low'cr ones resting on 
shoulders of small male and female attendants Crown on head ; hair arranged in 
curls ; garland over left shoulder. Conventional rock-work on base points to his resi¬ 
dence in hills. 

(3l Ndga~ Head covered by cobra with live hoods ; left hand falls down holding undefined 
object, like a sadiha or shell; uplifted right with rosary, 

(4) Ndga. Cobra with many hoods over head ; left hand, resting on hip, holds water-pot; 

right hand bangs down with palm opened {varadamtidrd). 

( 5 ) Cobra with three (or five?) hoods over head; right hand uplifted ; left hand hangs 

down. 

(6) Gatteia. Seated on rocks; holds mango (?) in his right hand; botli tipper arms w'ear 

bracelets; strings of beads around neck and forehead ; Uiree-headed cobra twisted 
around bis body. 

(?) Erect; head covered by cobra witli three hoods ; uplifted right Land bolds 

rosary ; left band hangs down. 

(S) .\-dea. Erect; head covered by cobra with one liood ; gesture of uplifted right hand- 
vifaria-mudra : left hand resting on hip, 

( 9 ) Ndga. Erect : cobra with three hoods over head ; left hand hanging down ; right hand 
raised.* * 

(lo) .^fru. Dancing; six arms; wears cobra and tiger-skin; phallic emblem distinctly visible. 

It will be observed that among the divinities in the list, there is one at least, Banasura, whose 
name occurs in connection with the Kreoa legends. Krsna once had a fight with him, because he 
bad refused the band of his daughter to the diilnc hero, and it was in this fight that Banasura lost 
two of his hands. Now, considering the intimate connection that exists between the Krsna 
legend and old Rajagrha, it is perhaps not too hazardous to suggest that the building unearthed, 
situated almost right in the centre of the old city, was some kind of Panikeon vf Rdjagrha, and 
that the various figures of adgas and ndgis represent certain serpent-delites, whom popular 
religion worshipped at distinct places on I he surrounding lulls. The fact that some of the 
divinities have been represented as inhabiting hills, to which we have drawn special attention in 
the list above, fits well into this argument. Old rained temples of Gane^ and Siva (Mahftdeva) 
still remain on Vaibhara-giri, and it is merely owing to our imperfect knowledge of Hindu 
mythology, that w‘c have been constrained to de-scribe the six serpent-deities in the list merely as 
ndgiti or Ttugir, without calling them by tlieir proper names. One among them very likely is the 
ndga Manikara, whose name still survives in the modern world Mauiydr math, by which the 
locality now goes. 

* The above explanaiien, which sMtns very plaufible, has been given m me bv one of tny Hindu servanls^ 
U Is based on ihe laci that the figure is rrprcsenled with two hjmlf tat nu. this was dtfie Id BiiiiSsuia by 

in the figlil for his daughter. — ^T. B, 

* This figure has been slightty dairagvd since the McavatiiMi*. 
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Later tradition looked upon the building as a well into 'nhich was hidden the weatth of some 
mythicaJ Wing. Alanikara had been appointed the guardian of this tneasunshutnie, and the 
Hindus accordtnglji' worshipped him here, white the jainas set up a shrine to Salihhadra, of whom 
they tell us that lie buried his treasures inside a vvcILi This tradition very hkeij is not far from 
the truth. We may well imagine that the old temple, nhose date, on account of the style of 
the stucco-figures around its base, we put within the flourishing time of the reign of the early 
CitpLa kings, say between 350 and 500 A.D., was erected at a place, where popular tradition told 
of treasure hidden by one of the mythical Wings of Rajagrha. The great prevalence of nflgijs 
among the guardian figures around the temple poinU distinctly to this. For, a.s we need 
scarcely mention, in India as elsewhere, the serpent gods keep watcii over wealth concealed below' 
the earth, 

[t will be observed that in the above account, Dr. Blocli makes no reference to the 
two concentric walls of which this strange moiiuinem Is composed (c/. fig. 2 and Plate 
XXXIX, t). The inner circle of wall is all but Intact, .at least on its inner side, and 
there is no trace of any opening ever having eJilsted in it to give access to the interior of 
the stniclure. I gather from this and other details that, in its general form, the monu¬ 
ment resembled a Buddhist stilpi. the interior being filled with earth or t/£6ris, and 1 
would explain the presence of the few fragments of late sculpture found inside, on the 
hypothesis that at some relatively late period, when the building had fallen to decay, 
the interior was excavated for the sake of treasure—a fate which, we know, befell 
many a monument of this kind in India and Burma. The original building consisted 
only of the inner wall with the platfomi around h, the outer wall being added at some 
subsequent date, when the ground around the original structure h.ad risen. This is 
manifest from the higher level at which the foundations of the outer wall are constructed 
over the earlier platform, and also from the fact that the inner face of the outer wall 
was left quite rough and was, obviously, never intended to be exposed to view. The 
same phenomena precisely are observ.-iblc In the case of many Buddhist smftas, where 
we find each successive shell added on at a higher level than the one preceding it. 
and where, of course, the inner face of each shell is left rough, the space between it 
and the previous one having been filled with 

As to the character of this unique monument, I am myself inclined to regard h 
as a colossal its conventionalised form and details being suggested or 

influenced by the Buddhist sltlfias round about it. And 1 would point, as a parallel, to 
a colossal /inga at Fatchgarh, near Baramub, in Kashmir, w hich is also decorated with 
figures can ed in relief around it. One might also cite the Tiruparakunrum rock, 
near Madura, as an example of a Unga on a much larger scale than the MatjU ar 
math Monument. 

In conclusion it remains to mention a find of some interest made in the old citv 
at some distance to the north-east of the Ma(iiyar math. This was the pedestal of 
a large statue of red Agra sandstone, which was discovered built into the bottom of a 

1 ArirtEhcr bern referred lo by HrtwTdley^ f. e,, p. 73, whiire he ipenik^ cf Dhnnliji nnd Sadiradreijif 

tfkrruplicifift rtom bharm.iTk.^thfi and as ht Lakta ihtfui to be. He adds ihaltliE Tnodtrn ^tijarts df^cntH^ 

two wi^nltliy Uinker$, who lived in the houas of NirmalkytiiJ. i.i,, the mound m tno triuLh^weit comer of 
iht ancieiit cit>/ E\idin>tly the Mamyar malh is meant by this house, £cvrro! Jsina pilg^rims, who watched 
u% excavalinj^ the ancient teenplr. fold u!i thnx they had iotijff ago known of lis [mm their 

The that the atuceo^iiriofics aroulid the temple cotitained clear represeiitaliana Ga^eia and Mab^ideva 
did not to pujzl i; them in the least. 
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dram Jn the of a rough square structure, which no-v does duty as a cattle*pen. 

Orly the feet, unfortunately, remain on the pedestal, but in front of it are some 
characters in the early Ku^ajui, script, enough of which surv'ive to fix at any rate 
with certainty the approximate date of the monument, though the greater part of the 
epigraph is too defaced to be intelligible. That the statue emanated from the 
Mathura school of sculpture there can be no douht, and it seems very probable that 
it was produced at^ approximately the same time as the two similar statues of red 
sandstone found at SrSvasti and Sarnath, and it may even be surmised that it was 
dedicated by the same person. 

j. H. Marshall. 


THE DHAMNAR CAVES AND MONOLITHIC 
TEMPLE OF DHARMANATHA. 


T he caves of Dhamoar form a Iiltle-know^l group skuated in His Highness the 
Holkar’s terrkoTy, about halfway between Kolah and Ujjafn in Central India. 
Korrnerly very difficult of access, they are now easily reached from the station of 
Sbamgarh on the new Nagda*Muttra railway, from w’hich place they are only thirteen 
miles distant, due west, a made road, just completed, linking them up with the 
railway. The road actually terminates, at present, at the village of Chatidvasa, 
which is within two and a half miles of the caves, where there is a recently cons* 
tructed State Public Works Department bungalow. 

The late Colonel Tod, for sometime Political Agent to the Western Rajput 
States, supplies us with the first description of the caves, having visited them in i Ss i. 
As he arrived at the caves the country reminded him of MewSr, having the same 
agreeable undulations of surface a ltd a rich soil, which was strewn throughout with 
agates. In his account' he goes on to say *'As we approached the object of our 
search, the caves of Dhoomnar, we crossed a rocky ridge covered with the dkak 
jungle, through which we travelled until we arrived at the mount. VVe found our 
camp pitched at the northern base, near a fine tank of water j but our curiosity was 
too great to think of breakfast until the mental appetite was satiated. 

The hill is between two and three miles in circumference; to the north it is 
bluff, of gradual ascent, and about one hundred and forty feet In height, the summit 
presenting a bold perpendicular scarp, about thirty feet high. The top Is flat and 
covered with bitrt> trees. On the south side It has the form of a horse-shoe, or 
irregular crescent, the horns of which are turned to the south, having the same bold 
natural rampart running round its crest, pierced throughout with caves, of which 
I counted one hundred and seventy; 1 should rather say that these were merely the 
entrances to the temples and extensive habitations of these ancient Troglodytes. 
The rock is a cellular iron cla)% so indurated and compact as to take a polish,” 

This account fairly describes the site and surroundings of the caves, but his 
estimate of the number of them seems lobe rather high, unless he counted the 
small subsidiary cells as separate exc.avatlons. The late Dr. James Fergusson 

^ AnumU Ant^ulticscf RiilaslhAn, Bk. ll| CTmp. KIL 
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estimated the numbers at between sixty and seventy, the great majonty of these 
being Insignificant. He visited them and described them at length in his Rock* 
cHi TempU's oj India. Subsequently the late General Sir Alexander Cunningham 
looked them up and gave his account of them in the second volume of his reports, 
lit the names and numbering of the caves I have followed him. His plans, 
however, are faulty, and in my short visit of two days 1 was only able to 
measure up two groups (Plate XLI). In his general map of the hill the spur 
immediately below the north and south point ought to be deleted as it does not exist. 
The line of cltfis runs from the angle near the arrow head of the north and south 
point to the root of the middle spur as shown below, and the excavations shown in 
the end of the spur to be deleted are along the line of this cliff. The most southern 
spur, pointing south on the map, is twice as long as it should be, and the angle 
between it and the middle spur, where the principal caves Nos. I to XIV are, should 
more nearly approach a right angle. Upon the map, immediately above the north 
and south point, is a spur labelled '' caves/' and above this is another spur, running 
due north, which should also be deleted. In addition to the large group In this 
southern bay of the cliffs, there are some rough cells and free-standiug dagobas along 
the west face of the hill, as already mentioned. Beside these there are some Brah- 
manical images in a cave to the north of these, and the few cells in the end of the 
north*W'cst spur, both labelled caves In the map. Perhaps the most interesting object 
on the hill is the monolithic temple of Dharmanatha, which stands in a pit in the 
plateau, just to the north of the main group of caves. 

Colonel Tod was regaled iviih tales of the Paij^davas, of Bhimaand the rest by the 
villagers, which, he says, his local conductor gravely swallowed; but, in rejecting 
these, he, himself, accepted similar myths doled out to him by this same man. He 
says; " Fortunately, I had my Jama guru with me, who gave me more correct 
notions of these groups than the local cicerQm'‘* This man assured him that the 
main group of caves was of Jalna origin, and readily allotted names of Jalna pontiffs 
tc each of the colossal images. He seems to have had no hesitation in assigning 
purposes to each of the caves; and his ready assurance and garrulity w^ere only 
equalled by Colonel Tod’s credulity. Fergusson and Cunningham knew' better, and 
have ascribed to them their proper origin. 

ft is the group of excavations, marked Xllt on Cunningham’s plan, called the 
Small Bazaar or Child’s Cave, which mainly discloses the Buddhist origin of the caves, 
and a short description of it might precede further remarks. The central object here 
(jee plan on Plate XLlf is an open-air mounted upon a square basement, 

which occupies the middle of a small rectangular open courtyard. In front of this, 
on the north side, is a shrine In which a colossal Buddha is seated upon a throne, 
apparently in the teaching attitude. The images are more or less mutilated, and 
have lost sotne of their limbs, so that It Is difficult, in all cases, to say what particular 
attitude they were in. This is the principal shrine of the group, and it Is surrounded 
by a passage or fradakihin^ p.ath, carved out of the W'alls of ivhich are nine great 
Images of Buddha in relief. Upon either side of the doorway of this shrine stands a 
colossal Buddha, that on the west side being seen in the photograph on Plate XLlV^i. 
It is in the benedictive or 5iJrv&da attitude. Going round the pradakikin^ 
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passage, with our right hand towards the shrine, we first find three standing images 
upon the west wall. In tivo of these the arms are broken off, but in the first sufilcient 
remains to show* that it was in the benedictive attitude. Upon the back wall are five 
images, three seated and two standing. The first, sealed, is in the witness attitude; 
the first, standing, has both arms broken of! at the elbow, but seems to have had both 
forearms elevated ; the middle image, which is seated, is in the witness attitude; 
the second standing image is in the same state as the last ; and the last figure on this 
wall, seated, has both hands in the lap in the meditative attitude. Upon the cast wmll 
of the passage Is the well-known representation of the death of Buddha, or the attain¬ 
ment of fTiVf 

On the east side of the open courtyard, opposite the central dageda, is a shrine 
containing a Jiigoba as the object of worship, while upon the wall, between this shrine 
and the nin'a>ia image, are the remains of a fat figure, seated, with the legs hanging 
down, which appears to W'ear a crown. Opposite this last shrine, on the other side 
of the courtyard, is a small shrine containing a dagedii in its centre, with a small 
image of Buddha upon the front of it. But this small shrine did not open into the 
courtyard, access to it being gained from without. This side of I he group is much 
damaged by the fall of the rock, and it Is now impossible lo say what kind of general 
entrance existed, which must have been at this corner. There are the remains of 
other seated images within this courtyard, but they are very much damaged. 

Another interesting group is that known as Bhtm’s Bazar, or cave XI on 
Cunningham's plan. We find here the unusual combination of a chai/ya and a vihdra, 
the latter surrounding the former upon the three sides of a long rectangular open 
court, in the centre of which, free-standing, is the c/tnitya. 1 use the terms 
chatty a and vihara as now generally used to mean an arched-roof chapel cave and a 
flat-roofed residential monastery respectively. The pbn of this group, as may be 
seen from the accompanying plate, is not quite the same as Cunninghams. His 
lines are too regular, and the number of ceils upon the west side are four too many. 
The centre cell upon each side appears to have been a private chapel for the monks 
who lived in the adjacent cells. In that upon the west side are two sealed Buddhas, 
upon the back wall, one of which is in the witness attitude; the other is too damaged 
to tell what attitude it was in, except that, like the first, it ts seated. The central 
cell on the east side contains a dUgeha standing in the centre of the floor. The 
central one at the back ts empty, but it is very much larger than the rest and has -•» 
vaulted roof. The image in this was probably a portable one, and one of value, 
occupying the most secluded shrtne in the whole range of caves. It may have been 
the residence of the bead monk, as Cunningham supposes, but I am inclined to think 
not, on account of its arched roof. 

In Tod's time the outer entrance porch of the cfmtfya appears to have been then 
Standing ; it is now a heap of fallen rock blocking up the entrance, as it seems to 
liave been in Cunningham's time, it being represented by biiii on his plan bv a mass 
of hatched Ibies. Of this porch Tod says: “The mam apartment is that called 
Bheem’s armoury' or treasury [the chaitya], the entrance to which is through a 
vestibule, about twenty feet square, supported by two columns, and having four lateral 
seini-circular niches, now empty, but probably intended for statues ; this opens to the 
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armoury vrhtch is a vaulted apartment, about thirty teet by fiftten, having at the 
further end a dha^ape, supporting the roof/' 

Around the doonn'ay runs a simple square moulding, set back, by way of 
omatnenr, at the two top comets. The same may be seen in the photograph of cave 
XIIf, Plate XLl V,i. This was a favourite device in doorway designs in those days, 
and is seen at Ajanta, Elepbanta, and Elura, as well as in some early mediaeval 
temples. It formed, in many cases, convenient little niches for Ganga and YamunS 
in Brahmanical caves and temples.* It is frequently used at tho present day in 
Europe upon doorways and windows. 

One pecultariiy about these Dhamnar caves is the number ol d&gobas that are 
found here. They are placed in chaiiyas and vihUntSt standing out in the door, as 
principal objects of worship ; out in the open air, as free-standing objects, and in relief 
upon the walls as decorative contents of niches. As a rule, they are very tall as 
compared with their diameter, and thus proclaim a late date for the caves. The 
shapes of siiipas or dagohas give a fair indication of their age. The earliest form 
was hemispherical, or near it, set flat upon the ground. Tnen a low' drum or 
cylindrical portion was added below to give height to tVie dome, and also, as at SSnehi, 
to form an elevated processional path around it. Later, the drum grew in height 
compared with its diameter, until the whole object became- a tall cylinder with a 
small df ine on the top. The dome itself, originally a hemisphere, became bulbous 
and flattened ; and, in later ones, it was a common practice to combine an image of 
Buddha, or even a devl, with it, by placing the latter in a niche carved out of the front 
of the cylinder. Mouldings were added round the drum which, as time passed on, 
became more elaborate, Squ<ire pedestals were, in later times, placed beneath the 
cylinder. 

The ribbing Introduced into the vaults of the ckai'tya^ here shew'S a very late 
development. Instead of being free-standing out from the vault, as in the earlier 
caves, which, themselves, were faithful copies of the earlier wood-constructed 
ckaUyas, the ribs are formed here by scooping out chaimets round the vault, out of the 
vault roof itself, so that the narrow' ridges between the channels form imitaiion ribs, 
and this is done very clumsily. This ribbing ends just before the dsgoba and is not 
carried radially round the apse as in the earlier caves. 

The caves oil appear to have had a coating of plaster, much of which still 
adheres to the w'aJls, mud plaster within the caves and lime without. There is no 
clean surface leit aiiwhere by which to judge whether the W'alls were painted or not. 
The more we examine these old caves and buildings the more does the presence of 
plaster impress itself upon the attentioni It would appear that plaster was more 
used in those early times than has been supposed, and this was probably embellished 
with as gaudy colouring as is to be seen upon many modern shrines to-dav. 1 he 
weathering of years has denuded most caves and buildings of these additions, and 
we look upon the naked stone or brick walls, w ith their softer lints, with much more 
pleasure. 1 am beginning to believe that, in the case of the caves, those, rvhose walls 
were left in any degree rough, B ere plastered and perhaps painted. In the cells tii 
which tile monks lived and slept, now so dark and gloomy, it is reasonable to suppose 
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that they were lightened and brightened by plaster and whitewash. In any oJ these, 
where the gloom at present prevents one from seeing into the corners, it is only 
necessary to hold up a white cloth in front of the doorway to realiae the amount of 
illumination that is obtained by simple reflection from white surfaces. The spongy 
nature of the rock, here, would make it the more necessary to plaster these caves. 
In the citaitya cave No. Vlll, there is a large halo of small holes upon the left hand 
wall, as 5'ou enter, which indicates that pegs were driven in lo hold a great nimbus of 
plaster or wood surrounding the head of a seated image which was probably placed 
against the wall. 

Immediately north of this group of caves, acros.s the plateau, and in the side of 
the glen where a water course leading to the tank takes its rise, are a few little 
in sign! 5 cant Brahmanical excavations with some unfinished sculptures. 

The most interesting object at Dhamnar, however, is the rock-hewn Brahmanical 
temple of Dharmanitha which stands in the middle of a pit in the plateau a few 
yards north of the eaves. Access is obtained to it through a deep narrow rock-hstvn 
passage leading in from the hillside round to the east of the cav'cs. Bridges of rock 
span this passage at different points, one crossing it as it debouches upon the court¬ 
yard or pit in which the temple stands. The photograph of the front of the temple on 
Plate XLlli was taken, looking down, from the top of this bridge. This monolithic 
temple is somewhat of the same general style as that of ihn famous Kailasa at Elura, 
though on very much smaller and poorer lines. Unlike that temple, which is in the 
southern or Dravidian style, this is in the northern or Aryan. We have at Dhamnar 
the main temple consisting of porch, ball, and sanctum surmounted by its 
and seven small shrines around It acting as its satellites. The pit, in which 
the temple stands, measures 170 feet long by 66 feet wide, and it is about 30 
feet deep. The pit of Kailasa at Elura measures 3S1 feet long by 160 feet wide, 
and 107 feel deep at the ba.ck. 

Under the bridge, at the entrance to the pit, on either side, are recesses in the 
rock containing images, that on the south side being Bhairava. and that on the north 
Kali, and not the Kalika Avatara as stated by Cunningham. Kali has her foot upon 

a prostrate form. 

The main temple faces the east and the entrance to the courtyard. It will he 
seen from the illustrations that the architecture partakes of the same heavy character 
as that of Kailua at Elura. Here it is balder on account of the spongy nature of 
the rock which forbade any attempt at fine work. But what was thus lacking in ihe 
rock was probably supplied in the superimposed plaster, which, judging by the frag¬ 
ments still left, was liberally applied to the surface. One peculiarity is noticeable in 
the decoration of ihe roof of the namely, the half cAnf/vrr-arch ornament, 

seen on either side of the little central Uihara over the porch. We find this upon 
other temples of the same age, notably an old temple of Surya at Sutrapada on the 

south coast of Karhiawar. 

There is little doubt that the temple was originally dedicated to Mshuu. Against 
the back wall of the shrine stands a Statue of Vishnu, holding in his hands the 
mSifl, chakra and &a«kha. Upon H» dedicatory block over the doorway to the shrine 
are seated Vishnu ami Lakshml, which is shown by his holding in hrs upper right 
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hand the gada^ and in his upper left, seen between iheir faces, the chakra. The left 
lower is round Lakshtni's waist, and the riglit is uncertain. There are no kTrftmukha 
faces upon the threshold as are found usually upon the doorw'ays of Saiva shrines. 
Ganga, upon her makitraf stands upon the south side of the shrine doorway below, 
w'hile Yamuna, on her tortoise, stands on the north side. Over the entrance of 
the porch, sealed in a small panel, are a couple of figures w’hich probably represent 
Lahshmi-Narayapa, but the surface of the storie is too weatherworn to show what the 
symbols or vehicle were. There is no pavilion or place for the Nandi, which would 
have been provided, as at Kailasa at Elura, had the temple been originally dedicated 
to Siva. 

The interior of the temple is comparatively pl^tin, the pillars being simple and 
substantial The ceilings have been decorated to some extent. There are two back 
doors leading out of the maitdapa at the south-west and north-west comers into 
the surrounding courtyard. These would be very unusual in a structural temple, but 
here they seem to follow, literally, the plan of Kailasa w'here two similar doors open 
out into the elevated and isolated terrace surrounding the main shrine. On this ter¬ 
race, at Elura, are five satelliEe shrines surrounding the main one, just as at DhamnS^r 
five similar ones girdle the principal shrine; but, at KailSsa, as already stated, they 
stand upon a lofty terrace, the only access to which is by these back doors, since 
there is no way of getting at them by the from or side doors of the hall. At Dham- 
nrir, however, the front door opens directly into the same courtyard wherein the satel¬ 
lite shrines are, and so there is no reason lor having these two back doors; they are 
superfluous, and are no more required than in medieval panchSyatana or other 
temples, which have not got them.' The two comer shrines, at the back, at Dham- 
nar are square while the other three are oblong shrines exactly as we find them at 
Kailasa. The side doors of the man>iapa or hall of the latter lead into blind porches ; 
that is, there is no exit from them since they stand high above the courtyard below. 
Here at DharmanAtha a stone grille or grating, set in a projection in either side, 
where a porch might have been, carries out the same idea. If then, as I firmly believe 
Kailasa was the model upon which this temple was planned, Dharmanatha must be 
later than Kailasa, which was probably excavated about the middle or last quarter of 
the eighth century.' If we put the excavation of Dharmanatha at A.D. 800, I do 
not think we can be far wring. 

.And here a little digression may be permitted to bring out an interesting point. 
None other than the connection of tins monolithic temple of Dhamnar with the old 
temple of Kailasanatha at Conjeveram. The great rock-cut Kailasa, at Elura, is an 
undoubted copy of the old structural temple of ^'iropaksha at Pattadakal in the 
Bijapur district,* * and this again, a temple In the Dravldtan style of Soutlieni India 
is strikingly like the old teniple of Kailasanatha at Conjeveram. Three inscriptions 
throw' some light upon their connection, one with the other. One, connected with the 
temple of LokeSvara or \'irQp^ksha, as it Is now' called, at Pattadakal, tells us that it 


^ Compare CixnntPfgliArn'i plnn the Oh^iinnjir tcraplc weth the plan of KfMl£i±aiisL given Pl^c LVV V IA 
bi ind%a^ 

* Ca ^4 p. 45C1, See a bo BoTObay VoL I, Part IT, p., 196. 

^ Ctt^ a/ Indiaf. p. 
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was built by Sfltradhari Gunda for Loka MahAdevi, the queeii'consortof V^ikramaditya 
II, of the Westtrn ChSlukyas, in com me moral ion of his having thrice conquered 
Kafichi (Conieveram)’. Another, a copper plate gram, informs us of the conquest of 
Kanchi byVikramAditya, and adds that he spared the city and overlaid the images 
with gold. * * Couple these two inscriptions with the fact that at Kaiichi, in the temple 
of Kailasanatha, we have the prototype of the temple of Virflpaksha at Pattadakal, and 
the obvious inference is that Vikramaditya was so struck with this famous temple 
that he induced, or, more likely compelled, artificers and builders to come back to 
Pattadakal with him to build one like it at his capital. This is partly confirmed by 
two Pattadakal inscriptions on the eastern gateway of the temple*, one of which 
speaks of the builder of Loke£vara as the most eminent Stitradbiiri ^architect) of 
the southern countrv. The other, above the adjacent old temple of Papanalha, is 
in praise of a certain Chattata—Revade— Ovajja, wbo is said to have made the 
aouibem country.” that is, as Mr. Fleet construes it, constructed tlie temples of the 
southern country. Its erection might be placed at about A, D. 735. In the time of 
Vikramaditya's son, but a few years after the completion of the temple, the Rashtra- 
katas, under Dantidurga, swept down upon the Chalukyas and dispossessed them of 
their territories, or at least the northern districts. He no doubt worshipped m the 
temple of Vlrupaksha at Pattadakal, and he, or his successor Knshija 1 , being 
impressed with the building, had it copied in the rock at Elura, where, about that time, 

cave cutting must have been in full swing. The Dhainnar temple cannot be rnuch 

later and was. perhaps, excavated by some local chief who had returned fresh from 
gazing upon the then new wonder of the world—the great Kailasa at Elura. 



rig. danemg 

To return to the temple. It is surrounded, as already stated, by seven minor 
shrines, live around the main shrine and one each in the north-east and south-east 


* Ind^n Anliqiitrj-,, VuJ, 

* ludbn Antiquary, Vd, X. pn 

* See Indiitn Anlkiiiafy. VoJ. XU, p. 3^9- 


* indmp Afitiquoo'* VlIT^ p, 13, 

* Indinn Antiqiiniyi p, 170* 
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corners of the courtyard. The latter is empty, while the next tn order, round 

the temple with the ri^ht hand to it, contains a slab bearing a representation of Siva 
dancing the tandava with Nandi below him, in the centre, surrounded by four dancing 
goddesses. The latter are, from east to west, Parvati, with Nandt beneath her; 
Vaishnavl, with Garuda below; Indragi with her elephant, and Brahmiwith the goose. 
What Cunningham says are halos round their heads T think are garlands, such as 
depend from their shoulders down across their knees, thrown out into circles by the 
gyratory action of the dance. The heads, arms, and all projecting portions are smashed. 
The south-west corner shrine is empty. The middle shrine at the back of the main 
temple contains a slab hearing Naraya^a reposing upon the serpent Sesha. with 
Brahma springing from his navel, and w ho was attacked by the demons Madhu and 
Kaitabha. who in turn were destroyed by Visnu. in t he sculpture they are represented 
at Vis^u's feet as if attacking each other. Below them, at The end of the serpent 
couch, sits Lakshmi upon a low stool. The shrine in the north-west comer is empty, 
but in the middle shrine on the north side is a slab bearing ten avutSros of Visau, 
There are nine compartments, the first on the left containing two avataras —^the fish and 
tortoise. In the eighth compartTnent is a full length figure of Visnu, a counterpart 
of that in the main shrine, which takes tlie place of one of the avataras. The small 
shrine in the north-east corner of the courtyard is empty. 



The statues in these small shrines are executed in a light drab c 1 o.se texture 
stone, and are of the most finished style of workmanship, though now much muiila* 
ted. There is no doubt, I think, that they are the original tenants of these shrines, 
as the scats upon which they are placed, and which .are cut from the rock, are made 
to fit the image slabs, .^s the principal subsidiary shrine, that immediately behind 
the mnrn shrme, contains a Vaishqava image, it helps to prove the Vaishnava origin 
of the main temple. These images are not now worshipped, and probably have not 
been since they were mutilated, when worship in the temple ended far a period. It is 







THE DHAMNAR caves A?4E> MO^TOUTHIC TEVTPLE OF DHARMAMATHA. 

possible that the Muliainmadans, in their first inroads into Central India, desecrated 
the whole temple, dispersed its Vaishnava attendants, and left it desolate. This 
desecration may have occurred more than once ; any how it would appear that after 
some time of desuetude it was taken possession of by Saivite priests who set up the 
present therein. If this be so, then the name '* Dhamnar," now applied to the 

caves, could not have been in use before that time, seeing that it Is but a corruption 
of the Saivitc epithet Dharraanatha, the name of the itHga set up in the temple. 

As to the age of the Buddhist caves, I fee! inclined lo put them at a date earlier 
than the temple, for the long passage lo ihe laiter would have taken the much shorter 
way out to the face of the hill on the south had the caves uot been there to prevent 
it. The later Buddhlut and Brahmanicai caves at Elura are too nearly of onn age to 
lead one to think that the one colony died out, or deserted their caves, before the 
other began to cut theirs. There U no doubt that the two coimnunilies worked and 
worshipped side by side for some time. So I would think the excjivators of the 
temple, here, found the Buddhists stilt in possession of their caves, else it is likely 
that the rock-cut passage to the temple would have been brought out to the south 
did even through the caves. The actual presence of the Buddhists probably caused 
the Hindus to respect their shrines. The middle of the eightti century, then, would 
I think be about the date of these Buddhist caves. 

There Is yet another object, or rather two, to bi^ noticed upon the plateau of the 
hill. About a hundred and twenty feet from the north edge of the pit in which the 
temple stands, and standing in a line almost parallel with it, are two small stone pillars 
set up about a hundred and fifty feet apart. Upon the western one Is inscribed, 
roijghlv, a short inscription in four lines which reads 

5TT*ft^ TT 
TT 

*T RTTTUT 

Samvilf / 7 S 3 ^^agonai/fI fta rtTs hniy^. " In 1753 Nagonatid Ramaji 

established a rtts." is a term usually applied to a particular dance originated by 
Krishna and the gupis or shepherdesses. If some such Vaislmava festival was estab¬ 
lished then we might suppose that at that date Vaishuava worship was still being 
carried on in the monolithic temple, and that its occupation by the Saivites was of 
considerably later date. But Cunningham reads the date as 1306, which is certainly 
wrong in two figures. The second figure is like the last figure in the date of the 
Ambarnatha inscriptions only that the tail is drawn down a Utile more. Of course, 
in this case, it cannot be 9- ’953 he but a few years ago, long 

after Cunningham's visit. Again the third figure is most assuredly not 0 . his 
made somewhat like the letter ti and is no doubt in'ended for 5, the stroke on the 
top being only part of the one long line drawn for all the letters to hang upon. 

Henrv Cousens. 

^ > SeTProB^ Rep^of tlic Afchwalagica] Survey Wirtlerts India lor tKf ye«f ending lylli June fgoj, 
paragrapli Jp. 








EXCAVATIONS 


AT AMARAVATI. 


-- 

A MARAVATI stands on the right bank of the Krii^hna river about ao miles north- 
north-Tvest of Guntur. 

On the south outskirts of the village is an extenave mound, on the northern 
slopes of which some of the houses stand. This is the site of the AinaiSvati stnfia, one 
of the most important cand historically well-known Buddhist monuments of the south. 
But of the central building almost nothing whatever remains : it is a site, and a site 
only. About the centre of the mound is a huge cylindrical excavation of about 260 
feet in diameter, irregular in outline, but generally circular, with extensions at the 
four cardinal points, where the excavations have been pushed outwards. The sides 
of this excavation vary in height from ten to twenty feet or more. 

The history of the sfSp/t and its vicissitudes are a well-known story, which there 
is no need to recapitulate here. It has been fully gone into and described by Dr, 
Burgess, in his volume on the subject,’ 

During the seasons 1888 and 1SS9, I conducted some excavations at the site, 
and discovered a large number of sculptures. These were almost all loose slabs 
which had fallen from the building before it went completely to ruin, and lay buried in 
the ground around the central site. This work w'as therefore chiefly in digging into 
the bank which surrounds the central circular excavation. Detailed reports on the 
work then done were subtnitted to the Goveiiunent of Madras, and afterwards 
published in Government Orders.' Since that time and up to the present, no further 
digging has been done. 

The centre of the site, where the great sHl/a once stood, is destitute of the 
slightest traces of masomy. Around it, in places, some of the pavement slabs of the 
process!^ path yet remain in position, with the low brick parapet outside them, 
againsti^'bich stood the great marble rail. It is in the space outside the fiavcment 
that all excavation has hitherto been made. No traces of buildings have been found 
opposite the quadrants of the circle, though large numbers of sculptures have been 
dug up I out at the positions of the four gates at the four cardinal points, where dig¬ 
ging has been carried further into the banks, fragmentary traces of brick walls have 
been found. 


I T7jtf and 

* G. O. No. 8g6-Ftttiic. d^ted l ith Scpluirber lSS&. G. O. No. ^Sj-Publk^ d^d 3ciih Aprils 
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f' Fig. 3. A patidj 4' long; fTom the north side of the east galei 
Fig. 4. An elephant goad, i' 5;^"'. 

£io Fig. 5. A yah' or Hon in stucco, 

- Figs. 6 and 7> Some heads of statues in stucco. Similar ones were found at this 
spot during the previous excavations. 

Fi“. 8. A small bronze lamp. It has branches of hooded snakes supporting, 
small oil cups, other bronzes were found at the south gate. 

Fig. 9. The perforated lid of a vessel, 3^'' diameter. 

Fig. 10. A small object like a miniature ihigoia. 

Fig. M. -A grass cutting Implement, 53* long. 

Fig. 12. .A cup, 21 " In diameter. 

Fig. 13. A grass cutting implement, 7^ long. 

t 

^ Pl.^teXLIX. 

Fig. I, Convex circular lid, 8-^". From the north gate. 

Fig. 2. Small bowl, 6*. From the north gate. 

Figs, 3 and 4. Chatties, 4:^" and 5*, From the north gate. 

Figs, 5 and 6. Terminal knobs, zf" and 3^*, From the north gate. 

Fig, 7. .A flat bowl, 8". From the north gate* 

Figs. 8 .and c. Two small /ofas, 3^^ and 2^*, From the east gate. 

Figs. 10 and 11. Two small cups, 3}' and aj*. From the east gate. 

Fig. ta. .A small Buddhist seal in lapis lazuli. It has the figure of a lion and a. 
Pali inscription and was found In the fields at Amartvati. Mr, Venkyya translates it 
as BJtiift5a{f/ia) meaning “ the extreme limit of riches " or the name adopted by some 
king who thus called himself the wealthiest man,'' 

Fig, 13* A cylindrical jar with bulbous bottom, fif* high. From the west gate. 
Fig. 14, .A water jar with long narrow neck, 9^". From the east gate. 

. Fig. 15. A circular white marble sanchil stone dug up in the village. It has three 
legs and a lotus can'^ed patera on the underside. Diameter 2'2", It is presumably 
Buddhist. 

Pl-.WE L. 

Dr, Burgess quotes^ Fergusson as sajfing that the great sfiJpa was surrounded by 
numerous small (haityas, miniature copies of itself. Whether such stood, or yet stand, 
outside the quadrants of the rail, is not yet known, certainly none have yet been 
found 1 but an extension of the digging would doubtless soKm the point. However 
this may be, the latest excavation has shown that, besides statues and columns or 
siamihttSj such structures did stand at tlie gates, outside and to one side of the 
roadway leading to them, for a very perfect example,—that is, perfect as to the 
lowest part of the structure, for the dome is away,^has been found beyond the east 
side of the south gate. At 50 feet outside the pavement, two gate piers have been 
unearthed, standing in position. The tops arc broken away, but the discs on the 
lower part shoiv them to have been similar to the posts of the great raiL‘ At a 
distance of 9 feet outside these, stands the dilgo&a above refeired to, {Figs, a and L) 
‘ A mar, and Jassf . p. ji. * Itef, Amur, and Ja^g, idipiu, PI. V. 
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EXC.AVATTONS AT AMAKAVA'U. ,,g 

It IS 11 feet in diameter, and is encircled by ten finely sculptured sfSJ^a slabs. Though 
represent a similar subject, that is, a mpa n-ith’its worshippers, all of them differ 
in detail. The domes are mostly broken off, because the surface line of the ancient 
mound passes over them. The earth ^vhich covers them at present, though extend¬ 
ing to about 15 feet In height, is almost entirely that thrown out from the cxcai,-atioii 
of the centre of the mound. 


Plate LI. 

Some remains of small marble rails with lenticular panels and plain posts, have 
been observed at the gates, particularly IhT^st ind north. “ Parts yel remain in 
position, but in a fragmentary condition. Outside those at the east gate,’ and lo the 

south of the position of the roadway, was a group of six statues, all considerably 
mutilated. (Fig. 1,) 

Fig. a is one of the siupa slabs from the dilgda, A portion of its dome still 
remains. It may be compared with a more perfect example illustrated by Dr. Burgess.* * 
A narrow space between eac h panel has been filled by a pilaster .similar to Plate XLVII 
fig, 2, which lias probably been one of them. 

Tliirteen feet outside the diigoba^ and at a lower leveh some statues, including 
three of Buddha, were found lying prone. 

3 - Two draped statues of Buddha lying side by side. They are 6' .i." high, 
and in almost perfect preservation. Another is shown in Fig. 4/ It is complete" 
except the right arm and feet, and is 4' 3" high, 

Some light has been thronm on a point, about ivhich there has hitherto been some 
doubt. On each side of the east and n est gates are a number of large granite slabs, f| 
in reality broad pters, pierced on each side for lenticular rails. These, it is thought, 1 
may have been used as buttresses, or are perhaps the remnants of an earlier sinpa 
never completed.* Dr. Burgess seems to incline to the latter dew* Lying as thev 
were, in different directions, either wholly or partially buried in the ground, no definite 
idea of their use or actual position could be obtained, I therefore had the whole of 
them completely exposed, and found that they all lay nith their bases toughlv con- 
centric with the circuit of the pavement; and though some had’^len outwards and ! 
others inward.s, in the direction of the siapit, it was perfectly evident that thev had 
originally stood against the outside of the great marble rail, forming another rail at a 
lower level, being, in fact, buttresses to support the foundations at these points. This 
would have been necessary, as there, the ancient outside ground surlace is much 
lower than the pavement of the procession path. 

A number of the marbles unearthed during the excavations have inscriptions. 
Most of them are fragmentary * 

A large number of prehistoric stone Implements, both paleolithic and neolit hic, were 
found in the fields for several miles around Amaravati. These indicate the existence 
of a large community in times probably long antecedent to the date of the sfiipn. 

A. Rea. 


'Amf^Fy Ph L 

V ^ One, It be Tutitlmntd, aE ihe ea^t gmt, a tiiss Dt a Pal! liwcriptLOTi, 

* Am^r. -ptrf j>. ij, . Thwe will be described m a wbseqiwnt tnietc 












BURIED JAIN REMAINS AT DANAVULA- 

PAD. 


-♦- 

O N the left bank of the river Hennar^ about five miles below the taluk town of 
Jammalamadugu^ is the smaiL village of Danavulapad. The name means the 
village of Danavas or Raksa^s^ designations by which the Buddhists and Jainas were 
known to the Hindus. The village stands on a high exletisive mound, composed of 
the debris of ages.* Opposite the vihage, the river runs from west to east, between 
steep sandy banks, which are almost at times hidden under the floods that traverse 
its bed durbg the rainy season. From the north bank of the river, the ground slopes 
up to the village mound, which is situated about seventy yards distant. This in* 
ter\ ening ground is composed of drift sand from the riverp withp in places, a sub-stra* 
turn of black soil and broken potteryp such as is usually found in ancient sites. 
In this place, some buried Jain remains have been recently discovered, and partly 
excavated, riie ground, bleak and sandy though h is, and apparently incapable of 
cultivation^ has yet been let out to some of the villagers on andj in seai^ons of 

sufficient rainfall, has been made to produce some scanty crops^ 

The owners of one of iht^sc fields, knowing that bricks tvere buried in itp proceeded 
to dig them out. Close to the surface^ they found the walls of a small square brick 
building, in the centre of which, the Naga-shrouded head of a Jain ap¬ 

peared above ground* The discovery came to the notice of the local officials, and the 
intended demolition was stopped. But for the fortunate discoverv of this Jain image, 
iht! walls would undoubrtdiy have been destroyed in /olo, as so many ancieni remains 
have heen, particularly those of the Buddhists in the Kistna District. As h waSj the 
local oihcials had the sand careUilly excavated from the interior of the burled building, 
where a brick chamber or shrine, ii' square with walls 2' 9' thick, was brought to light. 
The bricks are of large size, measuring t 'g" X 9" X 4", and are such as are only 
used in buildings of very ancient date. In this respect, they resemble those used 
in the ruined Buddhist s/jlpas in the K istna District. Inside the shrine, was a huge 

**** ***[* every evidence of being a va-y ancitnl one ; and ihie is Ei>nfirtned by an inKfiptien cf the 
A ’ pie ini he neighbourint; villn^eof Uiev»[^iidi. which rerenitofl Jain («mple nt this place, 

■t. rmaiiM was ibe Bndifig ef ewd Andhr4 lead cniiw nt the site. A gold ccln was nl» tiMind 

"' 1 ' finoEher timiEnr, which had been gtft in ihc same way, we. purehai^ in the village. 

- ® trdcT er prafiL It has naw come te signify land^ givTii for cultivation ta 

private individuals byiGgvemmont, 
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monolithic standing Jain image, the head of which had prtrviously been seen.' The 
image, so curiously brought to light, was evidently regarded locally with some 
veneration, and the villagers would very soon have succeeded in converting it into a 
Hindu deity, if they had been given the opportunity* 

In front, was a small antechamber with a sculptured pedestal outside it. .4 
sloping ramp or pathway was then dug up to the surface from the front of the 
antechamber and further digging was stopped. This was its condition when first 
inspected by the Archeological Department; and except another image (fig. 6) there 
was nothing else visible on the surface. 

.As the circumstances gave hopes of further discoveries, which have since been 
realisred, I marked out the position which I thought other buried remains might 
occupy, and a field nearly an acre in extent was acquired bv Government. The 
excavations which foliow‘ed, have disclosed the existence of an extensive paved 
courtyard, with various remains throughout the w liole of its area, and even extending 
beyond it. Of these remains, the brick shrine, above referred to, faces the east, and 
stands near the north boundary of the ground, being thus close to the village mound. 
This boundary is marked by a rough retaining stone wall, which runs east and ivest* 
It was entirely underground; but, before the temple became buried in sand, it served 
to bank up the earth of the mound, and prevent it from falling into the temple court- 
yard, which is at a much low'cr level. The Jain statue In the shrine is 9' 7^* in height, 
from the knees upward. The legs below are covered by a stone pedestal, evidently 
thus placed to ensure stability* 

The pedestal is placed unevenly, and as a precautionary after*tbought. It will 
be seen that a similar image (fig, 6\ is broken off at the knees. The statue is cut 
in a white limestone, having all the appearance of white marble; and I may here 
mention that all the other sculptures, below described, are of the same stone,* 

Outside the front of the antechamber is a beauti¬ 
fully sculptured whites tone pedestal, standing iVi sffu on 
a circular sculptured base. It is 2' 6' high. On the 
four sides of it, am sedated Tirt/tftmiar/ts, w ith a Yakska 
standing on a Uon on each aide. The chief Tirilmmkara, 
which faces the shrine, has a five-hooded naga over 
(lie prahba. The pedestal stands on a square platfornv 
and is surmounted by a lotus and scroll ornamem, 
Undemeaih, is a circular base or ptinhattam^ sculp¬ 
tured with elephants and crocodiles as vahanams. On 
the upper edge. Is an iiiscriptioo, as follow’s,—" Hail 1 
The prosperous NityHvar&a.—the ocean wherein Sri 
(Laksbmi) r*.?., of spotless royal fame had her 

birth.who always (possessed) great 

energy,—caused to be made (this) stone pedestal tor 
the glorious bathing ceremony of (the Arhat) Sanli, in 
order that his (ow*n) desires might be fulfilled. It is said that poison (itselfj isnot 

* See my P/xpfw.i for T90.'T-a4, VJH, 

■ The stonf! misai hauo been bmught trvim q Dontiil^irabk! di^toiizcp far there Ls none in tbc loc^lity« 
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(the worst poison) ; but that the property of a god is the (most) dreadful poison. 
<For) poison (if taken) kills (only) one person, (while) the property of a god (if 
^:onfiscated, kills the confiscator), together with his sons and grandsons.”' 

To the south of the brick shrine, and at a distance of 15' from it, are the moulded 

black stone basement 

•— — ~ ' walls of another 

temple, the floor of 
which is at a slightly 
higher level than the 
courtyard. It stands 
parallel to, but further 
towards the west than, 
the brick shrine, and 

_ . _consists of a shrine, 

Ftg. antechamber and 

The walls of the superstructure have gone; and whether they 
were built of stone or brick, or ever really existed, it is impossible to say. The 

probahility however is, 
that the design of the 
superstructure like the 
plan, was similar to that of 
Jain temples existing else¬ 
where, particulariv nf 
those at V^ijayanagar 
it is seemingly of ^uvui. 
the same date. Some 
stones in a wall on the 
liver bank may have 
been removed from here. 
The brick shrine is 
apparently earlier by a 
few centuries, for bricks of 
the size used in its cons¬ 
truction are never seen in 
buildings of a later date. 
Moreover, brick build* 
ings in this pari of the 
country are a rarity* 

The mahamati^ap^m 

- has traces of four piers 

j having stood on the cor¬ 

ners of a square stone plinth in the centre, with coTxesponding pilasters on the side 
w'alls. fn the shrine, is a pedestal 2 ^ in length, with two lion panels in front. Thi.s 


AVI thn iTBnfltatkviss are by V \'enkayyBv Cjm'erTimtni EpiEiaphist in Madr^is 
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stone is tn situ. Various plain and moulded stones were found in different parts of 
the mahamattdapam, but evidently not in their original positions. Among these, were 
three bracket capitals. On a stone, at the front of the mahtlmundapurn is a short 

inscription with the words :—"The glorious (U) bade va-M ah arajn.” 

(The inscription is apparently incomplete). At the sides of the east door of the 
mahamandapam are a few steps leading up from the courtyard 1 and in front of them- 
is a scjiiare platform, similar to that in front of the brick shrine. It may possibly 
have been an open porch, in which case, another rectangular platform further to- 
the east, would be that on which stood a carved pedestal. Such a piece of 
sculpture was found lying close to the east side ol this platform. It is iS^ in 
height (fig. i), and similar in design, to the one previously described but not 
quite so well preserved. It has four-sealed Tjrikathkants, with standing h akshas or 
vS.hanas at each side, A sculptured base or probably that on which 

this pedestal stood, was found lying by the door of the tuaha- 
vidudiipam. (Fig. 2.) it is round in plan, with a diameter of 
2* 11", and has an elongated water channel on one side. .Around 
ils side are various sculptured Images. These in succession- 
are—a male figure lying gr.asping a garland with both hands | 
Kubera and his wife riding a horse ; Varuna Bgtiros seated on- 
a crocodile {tnakatu) ; a female playing a vltiu s I Sanya figures 
on a bull; a i)Mia ; Yama—with a iHlum, seated on a buffalo 
ima/iTSa ); and some other male and female dancing figures. 
A sculptured, and inscribed panel (fig. 3) ^^ 3 ' cl*^se by the 
pedestal above described. It is 3^* in height. It has two sunk 
panels, in the lower of which are two seated male and female 
figures engaged in worship. Betw*een them is a vase 
In the upper panel is a seated Tlrtiuimiiii'u and nagahood and 
triple tiara. Between the two panel# is a srastt'ka. Under the 
lower panel are two inscriptions, divided by an upright central 
line. The first part reads ;— " Ivanakakirtideva, the preceptor 
of AdisoUi ... the second;— "The tomb 

(niSidhi), of Adi (seUi), son of Ballava-SimgiseUi of Penugonde''.‘ 
Behind the second temple, an earthenware pot was found 
about 3" from the surface. Though undoubtedly old, it must be 
much more recent than the temple, for it lay in the drift sand 
covering the courtyard. 

On the south of the second temple last described, and stand¬ 
ing parallel to it, are the foundations of a third temple, It is 
similar in dimensions and general outline of plan to the other; 
but, the ground being low at this point, there is less of its walls remaining. The rough 
foundations of a right angular wall run in front. Near the shrltie walls lay a square 


> Pe„uknn6a1rt tbe Anartapiir DUirkt iimmliened in scvtrtJ oE tl.,= mKripnons, n«l is known as one oE 

th* V',d>5;-than« or learning BurjfBss. 

/id. Aiiitg. Vol. XXXllr 1903 . p. A59 
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pilaster 5f' in length (fig, 4)- has floral omamenls and bevelled angles in the 
centre of the length, and a moulded neck. The capital is missing. 

Near the vtahamandapam, was a headless seated Jain image, 2* 8" high. Beside 

it was the lower part of a TiiisAj'and pedestal. Some distance to the west were a 

pajiivaftfiM, with a headless sealed female image, and a standing Tiythamkara (figs. 5 
and 6). The legs of the latter are broken off at the knees. It is similar to the statue 
in the brick shrine, but is of smaller size, being only 5' 3*" high. 11 was probably the 

chief image of the second or third shrines. 

At a distance of 42' east from the brick shrine is a small square platform, on which 
was a sculptured double panelled slab. It measures a' f high, and is similar to fig, 4. 
In the lower panel, arc two seated worshippers, while a seated Ttrthamkara occupies 
the upper arched panel. In the central band, Is a lion, Botow, is an inscription which 
reads t— ‘'The tomb (nisidiu) of Honnisetti, son of SOyiselti of Penugonde (and) that 
of his queen {*', wife) vIra>H A few feet to the north-west of the platform just 
noted stands a row of live sculptured and inscribed stones. The atone on the left is 
4' in height and has two panels in front, with a worshipptT in the lower, and a 
seated Ttrthamkara In the upper panel. It is surmounted by a kalaia. On the back 
is an msciiption with the words —" The tomb (niSidhi) of the teacher, who belonged 
to Kurumari-Na-tirtha, Hathpave of Parokhyavimaya (Parbksharimaya sect or 
school ?) set np (the niSidhi) 

The second stone has two panels. In the lower, [3 a kneeling worshipper, while in 
the upper is a Tfrthafhkara seated on a throne, with a cauri bearer on each side. The 
third stone has similarly sculptured panels, with, however, two worshippers in the lower 
one, and three lions on the front of the throne. On the back of the stone is an inscrip¬ 
tion which is too much damaged for translation. The fourth stone has the usual TW'O 

panels with a seated Ttrthamkara above, 
and a worsliipper below. On each side of 
the former is a eaun\ while his sign, a cres¬ 
cent, is depicted below. On the lower part 
is an inscription :—“The tomb (niSidhi) of 
Mamgave, daughter of Vijayapiia, a Vaiiya 
of Penuifigonde”, The fifth, and last 
stone (fig, 71 in the ^ow^ is the highest of 
any, being 6' 3" long, and has three panels 
on the front, and a surmounting htlaka. 
The lowest panel has a horse and rider, 
with an umbrella bearer standing behind. The central panel lias a kneeling worsliip- 
per. In the upper panel is a seated 7irth>ttnkartt, with a Ysksha A\\i\ KuljAr on each 
side, and three lions below. On the two sides and back ol the stone are inscriptions, 
of which the First may be translated : — 

“ This great w arrior, the DandanSyaka Srivijaya, ruled under (his) master’s 
orders, over the whole (earth) (encircled by) the four oceans, having put down and 
conquered (his) enemies w'ith exceeding wrath, 

■' This sword in the hand of the ' matchless poet' f^rivijayaj powerfully cuts in 
war and triumphs by stabbing on the baUlcfield the formidable array of soldiers, 
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haYing (first) scattered the huge crowds of elephants joining together {/, c., protecting) 
the cavalry forces, 

"While Srtvijaya, the Dandadbipati of the king (Narendra) the ornament of the 
Bali family, is enraged, mountaiti. (is) no (longer) mountain, forest no forest, water no 
water' (and) the 

The second reads:—" Studying the ; praising kings; always keeping 

intercourse with respectable people (Arya) ‘ discoursing on 
the various good qualities of virtuous men ; observing silence 
when Faults have to be exposed ; kind and agreeable words to 
all; land} unparalleled meditation on union with the (supreme) 

soul--let (all these virtues) transform (those who practise 

them) into ^iTiS^niras, incarnate among men. 

Hail! Prosperity! In 1319 of the victorious (and) 
increasing Saka years, corresponding to the (Cyclic) year 
I^vara, on Monday the ist (day) of the bright half of 

Phalguna,.setli 

niSidhi (?). 

" Happiness 1 Great Prosperity! Prosperity! Pros¬ 

perity r*. 

The translation of the third is as follows :—" The fame of 
' the matchless poet' (Srtvijaya) alighting on earth, quickly 
OfCusuhirn) filled the eight quarters, and not stopping 
(there), pervaded straight into the glove of him who was 
Pig* ronreived in the lotus flower (t e., Brahman), 

O ! Srivijaya I May your arm-which is the tree of plenty to men that seek 

refuge, the famous (and) veritable forest-fire to the hay (k>.,) the 
enemj' kings (and) the net (laid out by) the god of Love to (catch) 
the lady Prosperity—protect the earth! 

" O ! Danf/anHvaka SrTvijaya, ever devoted to charity and. virtue ! 
(May thou) live long protecting the earth which is encircled by the 
girdle of the four oceans, under the orders of I King) Indra 1 
" Happiness 1 Great Prosperity ! 

Of the Jain TTfiliarhint^iis represented in the various sculptures, 
some have a cognisance, and some have not, The Utter omission, 
as in the case of the slabs, being due to the defacing of the symbol; 
and, with the statues, to removal from their original positions. Some, 
however, retain the china. I hus, the pedestal in the second shrine 
has the lion, as also figures 1 and 7. Fig. 3 has a svastt&tt. and 
another a crescent as iaiichtiHiK SreyH/hia is mentioned as having a 
crescent.* Some art? surmounted by a hooded tia^a, as figure d, 3, 
and one not illustrated. Fig. 3 has only a single hood 1 the one not 
Fig. 7. illustrated has five hoods and fig. t, seven hoods. The hood of one 
not represented here is broken, but ha-s apparently been similar to that of the statue 

* "rhii stnicinent menris thfli! mukintaim me nwdtn-tdj fotfeiis clejtred iitid walera dried up by ihe immerw 
armies of Srivijaya majrbing ai?ainat ihti 
^ Dr- Kurgipss, 
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[(wnd in the square shrine. Dr. Burgess gives Suftrtva as the one whg has the 1 ,on as. 
a eharacteristic, and the five snake-hoods over his head and under the usual Inple crown. 
Other two in his list, Nos. 15 and aa, have the lion in connection with the attendants 

The west limits of the acquired fields do not represent the extent ot t e cour 
yard in that direction, for the north retaining wall contmues- 
into the bank of sand. Something eke may thus possibly 
be found in that direction. Some human bones were got 
under the bank at this point. The boundary on the cast 
having been reached, no further excavation could mean¬ 
while be made in that direction. ft was, however, 
rumoured in the village, that In the east field, adjoining that 
already excavated, there were other buried remains, notably 
a stone built tank cortaining a metai car, A pit was dug 
at the spot Indicated, and some massive walls were found 
a few feet underground, thus showing the correctness of 
the village rumour in one respect at least. The existence 
of a buried car has, however, yet to be proved. Nothing 
further could be done till this extra ground was acquired. 
This has since been done, and the excavations can be 
resumed at a future season. Some small objects, such 
p. j as earthen and bone heads, glass rings, and fragments 

„t ivory, b<.o« and gUss Unglea wero tonnd in the soil during nxeavation At » 

' short distance north-east of the 

Jain site, a stone lion, 3'6" 
high, was found lying in some 
prickly pear (fig- S). On its 
head is cut a water channel. It 
has been the support of a 
sftfra for conveying water from 
a shrine, probably one of those 
liere. On the east outskirts of 
the village of UanavulapSd, a 
large slab with a bas-relief of 
Afijaneya, or the monkey god, 
was found almost completely 
buried underground. It is over 
8' in height. He is shown in 
the act of trampling a rakshasa 

under foot, (Pig- 9 -) 

As the jams are known to the 
Hindus as rakshasas^ the sciJp* 
^ tUTcd slab may perhaps have a 
symbolical reference to the Jain 


“ .J 
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overthrow' and expulsion from the place. 


The slab is similar to many which are well 
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knoTVTi in and around Vijayanagar. It may thus sigiiify an inroad of the Vijayanagar 
armies, and the destruction of the Jain shrines. The inscription very possibly bears 
-a reference to this or a similar conflict, as also may the horseman, sculptured in the 
lower panel of the stone. The inscription speaks of war and a victory, but the latter 
may have been the precursor of a defeat in which the previous victor fell, for the stone 
is evidently a memorial one. 

That Vijayanagar had indeed penetrated to, and exerted its influence in this direc¬ 
tion, there is historical evidence to show, in an inscription of king SadaSiva at the 
Vlrahhadra temple ii; Peddamudiyam, situated 12 miles to the north of Danavulapad. 

That several Jain temples still exist at Vijayanagar is well known, and that none of 
the Vijayanagar kings were of the Jain religion Is an historical fact. The temples of 

that sect, though probably existing prior to or about the advent of that dynasty, still Y” 

remain there !n such a condition as might be expected from centuries of neglect, yet 

they bear no signs of wilful destruction, It Is curious however, that not a single one 

of the chief images in these temples, which must have formed the principal object 

of worship to the sect, is known to exist. Tliey must all have been destroyed or 

Temoved, 

Opposite the remains of DSnavulapad, the river banks are continually being 
waslied away by the river, when in flood. Various means have been from time to 
time taken to check the encroachment. Among these, is a wall huilt in the river 
bank, it may first have been erected at the time these temples were m use, or before 
it, but has subsequently been repaired, and that evidently by stones taken from the 
upper walls of the second and third temples. 


A. Rea. 
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HE village of Peddaimidiyara stands on the north bank of the Kondera river, 
about twelve miles north of Jamalamadugu in the Cuddapah District. The 

site was originally a very extensive mourid of 
natural formation, which has been subdivided into 
several others by declivities formed by the action 
of rain-water. The excavations lately undertaken 
only penetrated the superficial soil to a depth of 
about t8 "—being nothing more in fact than an 
examination of the surface—’and below this depth, 
the virgin soil appeared everywhere. The black 
surface soil, for about eighteen inches in depth, is 
formed of the ddbris of centuries when village 
after village occupied the site. Though only the 
eastern half of the mound is now occupied by the 
houses of the village, the deposits exisLing on the 
wesiem unoccupied portion show, that at one time, 
it must also have been inhabited. This goes to 
confirm a L rad it ion that the place was formerly 
much larger and more important than it is now. 

The site has been tentatively identified by 
Mr. Jsyanti Ramayya, Divisional Officer of 
Jamraalamadugu, as the birth-place of Vrspuvar- 
dhana,’ His arguments, in support of which he 
cites Several authorities and inscriptions, are as 
follows, The names of this village and the birth¬ 
place are identical: their geographical position is 
*—•=——apparently similar ; the former is historically old 
tis. 1. enough to he identified with the latter; both are 

described as being Agraharas and the abodes of learned and pious Brahmins ; and 
finally, there is an inscripiion at a ttmplc In this village of the time of the western 
Chalukjan King \'jkram 5 rka VI, which coiiuli sa reference to the birth-place of 
V'isriuvardhana. 



^ In a partr pTiblinticd lu ihe Mtdtts Artkn'h^itAl RrftetL (pp, 
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This last mentionei] utscrtption is cut on a, large slab which stands behind the 
temple of Mukkanti§vara, a building which apparently dates from the eleventh century^ 
It is of comparatively unomate exterior, having only some niches, pilasters and a few 
sculptures on the walls. Alongside of it, is the temple of Karasimhasvami, an equally 
plain building, but of interest, in that it has two piers with couchant lion bases (see 
fig. i), like those of the Pallava temples of Conjeveram, Here, however, its resem¬ 
blance to those temples ends* A lion sculpture, used for a different purpose, was 
also found at Danavulapad, These temples are the oldest buildings in the place. A 
few other temples there are, but they are even less noteworthy, and of less antiquity. 
There are also a few stone built wells, which have been used for the storage of grain. 

1 races of a few rough foundations of walls were seen, but they are only fragmentary. 
Though structures older than the temples no longer exist, the village must have 

had a much earlier foundation, dating. 1 have little 
doubt, from prehistoric times. I assume this from 
the finding of some neolithic stone implements on 
the mound and In the declivities. ; That this also had 
some connection with the Andhfai is eTident from 
the finding of numbers of lead coins, identical with 
others found in much greater numbers in the Bud¬ 
dhist sites of the Kistna District. Only specimens 
of one type of lead coin, that bearing the image of a 
horse, have yet been fonnd.J In the absence, however, 
of structures or other evidences of that date, the 
mere finding of coins is no proof of occupation, and 
probably only shows that trade existed between the 
inhabitants of this tract and the Buddhists of the 
Kistna District. 

The chatcicter of the beads which are found in 
large numbers in the soil would further support this 
view, for the Buddhists were experts in bead making, 
and many of those found here are identical with 
those discovered in Buddhist sites particularly at 
GudivSda. Some of the Peddamudlyam beads may, 
therefore, probably be of Buddhist origin. 

V'arious other small objects were found in fairly 
large numbers In the d&bris of the mound. Some of 
these are now described and illustrated in the accom¬ 
panying figures and plate i — 

C Fig. SanUfi or shell beads, Si(c I' to i'. 

round except iwo elotiEated ones. 

crystal beads, Si* oval and fnar 

__ p round. Size to f*. 

(Cj Ivory, round, fiat and long beads. 

Sire rto i*. 

Fig. 3.— {A) and Two iron rings and a rod found al Sukatnanelpalle. 

(C) Gold wire earring used when the lobe is pierced for the first ti me 
{D) Gold bead partly crushed, {£'} Gold eaiTtag set with a pearl. 

S 


% ^ 


pig. 8. 





B 
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Fiff J.—W) Small terta-eotta parrot, 4 " fiiimd 

® *■ ' 4 ' '”"8- 

[Cj Oroamente'l sWie plmncl. (D> . jm j, foot 

Fla i^iA) (m (Ot and {O are earthetiwarc vessels of vanoas shapes , {^1 
tig- S- { ]* t ^ gjje^ and la pobshed 

f^) and |£0 Two ear ornaments abotit long. iKrfiuvh 5t at 

U Stone ring, ir in Irelght and diameter. Holes are bored through 

interv^s. 

Plate XXXV. . 

„„ opadcul. The!ll».»tian th»« .« „irt . Wed sneke. 

4. Fragment of a senl^ptnred panel, 

stone is dark red. Four other similar ones ar 
not illustrated. , 

5. A small stone panel, about jJf ^ 

with some image too mutilated to \ 

6. A mutilated seated image. Height 2 . 

7. A small panel broad with tiiree 

dtFac^d beads and busts. ^ 

8. A black polished stone wrafjp^ 

in fragmeotsoE doth 
for suspending arourwi ^thc neck, 
w'Orn by Liogayats, Original size, 

9. A black polished stone 

Pitftivottottt, Sije is that of the origina. 
such as has been used by a Lingayat. ^ 

10, Around stone slab. iV in diameter ; with 
U might have served as a seal, 

This raav also have been used as 






Fiff, 4. 

a bull’s head h the centre of a ring. 


^ UUII SI U-C^U. iil u-i “ ^ 

11, A small oblong panel, 4" long, incised with a figure 
a seal 


a seal, ,. 1 j 

12, A neolithic black stone celt, picked and polished. 

13. Similar, 4" long- 


5" long. 
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SOME EXCAVATIONS AT PAGAN. 


A mong ihc myriad pagodns of almost every size and descnplion which cover thC' 
plains around the ancient city of Pagan, there are many which are now nothing 
more than mere shapeless heaps of brick, with no name or tradition attached to them 

and of no antitjuarian value as they stand. A certain 
number of them, however, were built to enshrine some 
sacred relics or emblems of Buddhism, and though the 
majority even of these have long since been pillaged 
of anything of intrinsic value which they contained, 
M they still nevertheless afford an attractive field for 

I excavation, and particularly for occasional digging 

■ when a few days only can be spared for the 
purpose, and when systematic work on an extended 
scale would be impossible. In the spring of last 
year I had an opportunity of opening two such 
ruined pagodas: the one situated at Kyinlo and 
the other near the larger Abeyadana Pagoda at 
Myinpagan, 

Kvinlo is the name of a deserted village about 8 miles to the south-east of 
Nfvaung'U. It is now overgrown with grass and low fungles, and its fields have been 
left fallow for many years. A shaft, measuring t8 feet square, was sunk to a depth 
of 20 feet in the Pagoda, and the following articles were found t a stone image of 
Buddha, two stone receptacles supposed to be reliquaries, mutilated bronze figures 
of ibe Buddha and two disciples, two clay votive tablets, and three iron imple¬ 
ments. The relic-chamber had evidently been rifled previously, and the treasure 
seekers had left what they deemed to be of no value from a pecuniary point of view. 

The stone image of Buddha (fig, i) is one foot high and inches broad. It is 
in the hhilmispnrtamudr^ or '‘earth-touching" attitude. Tne body is short and 
squat, and ihe features are not particularly prepossessing The ears do not touch 
the shoulders, and the downcast eyes wear a contemplative expression. The images 
in the Shwezigon and Ananda Pagodas have sharp features almost approaching the 
Arj'an type, and their main characteristic is the well-developed chin. In the images 
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made at ihe present day in Burma, the look of asceticism is absent^ and the object 
of the sculptors appears to be to secure beauty of form rather than to exact piety and 

respect on the part of the worshippers. 
Figure 2, a and i, are two receptacles, 
which, we may suppose, originally con¬ 
tained holy relics. They were empty, how¬ 
ever, when found. The one, w'hich has 
been broken into hvo pieces, measures 
I foot and 2 inches in length and 81 -inches 
in breadth; the other is entire and its 
dimensions are slightly less. 

The mutilaied image of Buddha (Plate 
Li 11 , fig. 8) is in regal dress, and is 
called by the Burmese‘'Jambupatl. ” it 
measures 6 inches in length, and 4 in breadth. The Pali scriptures acknowledge no 
such representation of the Sage, and it can only be referred to the Northern School, 
it is apparently Manjuliri, the god of wisdom,, who is called “Jam-yang" in 
Tibetan.' The smaller images are probably intended to represent two of the dis¬ 
ciples of Buddha. They measure 2 ^" 41 ''X » respectively. All 

the three figures are in bronze* 

Fig, i, Plate LIII, is a votive tablet in clay, which measures 4" It fixes 

the probable age of the mined pagoda, which cannot be later than the i tlh century 
A.D. Gautama Buddha appears under the Bodhgayd Temple, which is flanked by 
two eaiiyaSt and the legend on the back of the tablet (No. 7), namely, “ Sabbafinuta- 
ntlpASsa paccayo, " the (attainment of the) basis of Supreme knowledge," expresses 
the pious aspiration of a A/aAtiy/lnisf. 

No, 4 is a Iso a day votive 
tablet measuring It 

depicts Gautama in the act of 
receiving rice porridge from 
Sujata, after his severe penance. 
The spire of the BodhgayA 
Temple, surmounting the niche, 
symbolises that he has attained 
Buddhahood.* 

Figure 3, a, b, and c, 
raeasuring S^XiVi 4''XiVt 
and J respectively, 


' Mr. Taw Sein Ru ^ritei ihit ihisiunnMt ii Laseit an three cotiaiderwUans t (t) the drapery ot the figure : 
t a) theabwnte of the lerm *'Jainbupili"’ at applied lo a niuclra of the Buddha in PSii bookt and fjJ the 
phontih; fWimhliiUM of the tuo ward^ " Jattibupnti'* '* and Jam-yang ” None af ihew conaideractons, liewever. 
appear In aOord luffieient grounds for eugijesting ihe identity of this figure with MaftjUrfi. Nor does there seem 
io me any reason far assuming ihai the tft-e smaller figures were Intended to represent disciples ol Buddha. [EdJ 
* 1 can tllscuver mrtliing in this tablet to support Mr. Taw Settt Ko's conctuminn that thr figure on ihe proper 
fight of Buddha is Sajatii. There seems to have heeji another figure of the same Idnd on the proper Jelt, and 
■wn may take them both IQ bs devotees. Huddha himsdf .-ippcars to bo In the same altitude as in fig, p, u., in the 
act af attaining enlightebtncnt, [Hd-J, 
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are iron implemenls, which appear to be razors or kiiives of n sort^ but for what 
purpose they were used is not certain. 

The second small stilpa nrhich was opened is in the village of MyinpagaiL 
The stnpa in question is situated 5 feet to the south-east of the Abeyadatia 
temple, which was constructed by Kyanzittha, King of PagHti, in 1064 A.D. The 

■ small shrine [fig. 4 (^)]» 
which is one of the subsidiary 
buildings generally surround' 
ing a central pagoda, is a mi* 
niature cylindrical structure 
rising to a height ol li feet, 
and covered by an outer 
casing, indicating that a 
larger s/upa has been built 
over a smaller one. Its 
original form was probably 
like that shown in fig. 4 
(a), which consists of a 
dome intersected by three 
bands of mouldings and sur¬ 
mounted by a capital and a 
An opening 6 feet 
long and 5 feet wide was 
made into the lower section 

of the dome, and the articles described below were found embedded in it. No stone 



box or relic'chamber was met with. ^ 

Fig. ^ is a bnck measuring 

> 3 r X 7^ X 2^ "(On which are inscribed 

characters in an unknown script, 

which IS probably in a liravidian Ian* 

guage. 

Nos. 3 and 5: Plate LI 11 , are votive 
tablets illustrating, by ten, or multiples 
of ten, the number of past Buddhas, 
who were as numerous as the " s-mds 
of the Ganges," The former contams 
exactly tn Buddhas, and the latter lOO, 

No, 6 on the same plate is of exceptional interest as^t appears 
evidence of the prevalence, in Burma, of l.amaism, or the Tibetan form ol B^^dlnsm 
eviaenceo ^ the votive tablet constitute the Tri-/iaya or 

lliyhisrTrinS^* namely: 0 ) Dhnrvia-/aya or Uw-body, Essential Bodht j (n) 
slmg-Km « Comp^-ation-hody, KoBecled Bodhi; ®d (m) X.n^u.,-Aafa or 

Transformed body , Practical Bodhi, _____^-- 

■——“—- \ ! f ~ -^1 It rti&v wc:l! bc" doiiblcti if ‘repi’d^iriit iJi# 

p^ftkiilft/ly Lamalstk in il'eiir appcaHuic*, [Eiil 
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or the memento of some victory of the ancient lords of Mundore." The 
piJJars, which I shall describe, were found ejsactly at the spot where Tod's eateway 
Md /!.«(,» Stood. Frooi his description it appears that the /a™»a was inlaet in his 
time and .t « indeed a pity that such a inagnifieent monument of ancient times should 
have been damaged and partially destroyed within such a short space of time I 

The pillars are two in number and appear to be of red sand-stone. Each has 

been divided into a number of com¬ 
partments and has its uppermost 
part more or less destroyed. The 
lower piarts of both are ^'‘e^y much 
weather-worn; consequently it is 
impossible to identify' the scenes 
therein sculptured. One of them 
had been well-nigh concealed by a 
thlch jungle of cactus which had to 
be cleared before 1 photographed it. 
iJoth the pillars represent incidents 
from Krspa’s life. The pillar illus¬ 
trated in Plate I Is broken up Into 
four panels, the middle two of which 
are damaged by the ravages of time 
and weather. The second panel 
bore an inscription in ancient charac¬ 
ters, but It IS well-nigh obliterated. 
The panel abov'e the inscription 
represents Kr^na supporting the 
Govardhana mountain. The narra¬ 
tive concerning the uplifting of the 
tjovardhana mountain will be found 
in the //(irivamta, which is the 
oldest work dealing with the early 
life of Krsna. Briefly told it is j 
' ft was the custom for the people 
of \ |Tida^'ana to offer worship to 
Indra on the )4th day of the dark 
half of Kartika, but Krsi.ia induced 
them to transfer their worship from 
Indra to the Govardhana mountain. 
This made Indra indignant, and he 
commanded the Samvarfakas, lords 
l-’iiy,.of the clouds, to go with all their 

host and pour down such a deluge 
o^cause (-‘struction amongst them and their kine, and himself promised to come 
oun.e cm his Airavata .ind assist them. The lords of the clouds obeyed, and the 
0 e eart bas soon converted into one whole ocean. The cowherds thought that 
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the end of the ^orld ^-as approaching, and came to Krs^a trembling with fear. The 
idea suddenly occurred to him of raising up the mountain. Accordingly he, by his 
dmnr po«r, pullrf the mountain out of the earth and held it op high on h.o hand 
Whne it was being uplifted, its peaks began to quaver, lions and hgers to roar, and 
serpents to stand erect and hiss. And, so long as it tvas so held by Krsna on one 
hand it looked like an umbrelb >vhich covered sail the cowherds and their lane and did 
not allon- a drop to fall on them. Both Indra and the lords of the clouds, after their 
fury tvas exhausted, went back on the eighth day to their abode m hea™.' This is. 
in a nutshell, the storv of Kfsi.ia raising up the Go^■a^dhana mountain. In the first 
compartment of the reproduced in fig. i is shown, at the top, the Govardhana 

with at least seven pcaks> Thsit the mountmn had peaks has already l^en 
stated above. On one of the peaks may be seen .1 lion on one side and apparently a 
lioness on the other, and below it arc two serpents raising their hoods, all no doubt 
troubled bv the mountain being dislodged from its position, as mentioned in the 
HarivarhSa. It is tvorthy of note that here Krsna is represented as upholding 
Go\^rdhan.a on one hand, as described in this work and not on one finger, as stated 
in later accounts. On the left of Kr^na are shown five figures, three of which are 
standing and two sitting. The most prominent of them, the one just beW Govardhana. 
is in all likelihood, Balarania, The others are one cowherd and three cowherdcsses. 
Dotvn below are the cows, which, as well as the cowherds, sheltered from wind 

and rain. In the second compartment was incised the inscription referred to above, 
of w'hich nothing remains except a few traces sufficient to show that something was 

originally engraved there. The third panel appears to have been divided vertically 

into two*parts, in the right of which may be recognised the cows. In the other part, 
so far as 1 can see. are represented two figures, of which the standing and larger one 
is probably of YaSoda. working with a cord the tipright churning stick in a pot belowi 
the other sitting and smaller figure being Krspa, who looks into the pot mid apparently 
is in the act of taking something out of it. This depicts one of the stories of Krsna as 
a child stealing butler. The fourth panel was underground when I visited Mandor 
last year and photographed the pillar. It !s consequently not visible in the illustration. 
This year I revisited the place, and had a portion dug out of the ground surrounding 
the sculpture. This yielded the fourth compartment, which I think also is the last, as 
we lighted upon a paved floor below. Here we have Krsiia as an infant lying on a 
bed. with his right hand clutching a bird apparently as a plaything, and his left pulling 
one of his mother’s breasts. On the other side of VaSoda is a cart upturned. This 
is doubtless, the scene of Krspa, when an infant, was once sleeping 

under a cart, and his mother ivent to the Jumna to perform her ablutions. In the 
meanwhile, he suddenly woke up hungry, and, not getting anything to eat, began 
to cry- and toss up his hands and feet. One of his feet struck the cart above, and 
upturned it. When the mother returned, she saw to her surprise the cart upturned, 
but was delighted to find her child safe. 

Of the second sculpture only four panels are visible, and the last of these is 
partially buried in the ground. Both this and the one immediately above it have 
suffered greatly from the effects of tLimp and weather, and nothing has remained 
suSicientlv’ clear and distinct to show what incidents in Krsna's life they represented. 
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marVe T' "’th the remaining two. In the first and the topmost 

m > be recognised the scene of Dkenuk^zvmika or the hilling of the demon Dhenuka. 

Thr ston' connected uifh this demon has also 
been given in tJie and almost all other 

later works professing to describe the earlv life of 
KVstia It is as follows : “ On the banks of the 

Jumna, to the north of Govardhana, was a forest 
of or palm trees. One day as Balarama and 
Krsna were taking a stroll there with cowherds, 
they caught sight of the tempting clusters of 
the iaia fruit, whose fragrance had permeated the 
whole syh'an atmosphere. Thereupon Kr^a ex¬ 
claimed, 'If so fragrant the fruit, how sweet it must 
be , On hearing these tvords, Baiarama com¬ 
menced shaking the tree and causing the fruit 
to fall. That forest was jeabusly guarded by a 
demon named Dhenuka and his host, all of asinine 
form. As soon as the sound of the fruit falling 
reached his ears, he made for them, bit B,ila- 
rama, and struck him on the breast with his 
hinder legs. Baiarama forthwith seized him 
by those legs, nourished him in the air, and threw 
him upon the palm-tree, beneath which he was 
stajiding, with the result that the ass-demon fell 
down with a quantity of palm fruit and with bis 
breast, waist, and neck all shattered. After thus 
liilJirig him, he destroyed his host also, and thus 

Now tnm\T.n 7 k n Cowherds.** 

’ Patieli Baiarama can at once be recognised standintr 

b!l! "T “ >" 'l>e' tree 

left Ls Ln' ’“f proper 

L A part or i« fruit hanging. Thi. shou-, tba. it was T d.^. 

bin I I * I sculptured as clutcbing the demon by his left 

Tbt c informs “ 

latter only ihtT 1“’’,'^".''' "““rtshed and flung up Dhenuka. Of the 

pr«erS. bt • u 'T™"' well 

P d , his asmine head, especjally, can be distinctly noticed. 

hnowtral r "T'aT'’ “ ‘“"’'"S 

ocean, and wa., Inbabki’; rUr^X;^ “r “i-atai" tll^reltt “ iS' 

8 red his mind that if lie curbed the cobra and drove him awav from^^tbe 
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pool, he would be conferring a great favour on the cowherds. Accordingly he climbed 
a kadawtba tree that was overlooking the pool, and plunged into the water. On bearing 
the sound the indignant cobra rose up, emitting Rre on all sides from his mouths 
and bit Krana, who. however, did not die. Seeing Krsna in this plight, the terrified 
cowherds, who had accompanied him. fled back to their houses and informed Krsna’s 
foster-father, mother, brother, and all the people of the disaster that had befaUen 
him. They ran to the spot, crying and wailing, and to their dismay saw Kysna. lying 
stiff and lifeless and encircled with the colls of Kaliya's and his folioW'ers bodies. 
Their lamentations knew no bounds. Balarama, however, who understood the whole 
situation, became enraged, and said aloud to Krsna, “0 Krsija. these people think thee 
to be merely human, but thou art di;'lne. Curb, therefore, this lord of serpents.” .As 
these words fell on his ears, he at once broke through the coils of the serpents, and^ 
bending Kallva's hoods, climbed them and began to dance. The cobra becajne 
exhausted, and prayed to Krsna for mercy. The latter commanded him to quit the 
pool and go back to the ocean, and assured him that as long as the mark of his foot was 

on his hood, Garuda would not molest him. 

Now, to turn to the panel, Krspa is figured here with his left foot trampbng upon 
the hood of Kaliya, and his right pressing dorirn his body, which then passes, and is 
concealed, behind him, but emerges with the tail which he holds fast with his left 
hand. His right hand bears a bunch 'of three flowers, the central a full-blown lotus, 
and the side ones mere buds. Like all representations of snakes, Kahya is here 
show n with the serpentine body but with a human head crowned with a hood springing 
from behind the neck, Near Kaliya is another cobra, probably a n^gJ, his wife, who 
joined her husband in seeking refuge with Krspa. The part of the sculpture, represent¬ 
ing these snakes, is somewhat weather-worn, but there is no mistaking the two cobras. 
The person standing on the proper left of Krspa is, In all probability, Bakrama, who 
is perhaps in the act of inciting him to release himself from the coils of Kaliya. On 
his proper right is a lotus stalk bearing an expanded flower. This and the lily held 

bv Krana are meant to show that he was in a pool. 

So much with regard to the identification of the scenes represented m the various 
compartments of the pillars, ft now remains to be seen how the dress and finery are 
here can,'cd. The lower dress of Krsna consists of the loin cloth passed round the 
waist and then gathered in front with the folds left between the legs and reaching down 
to the feet. These folds are, however, tucked in behind in the case of Balar 3 .ma. The 
waist is tied by a scarf with both the ends loose and hanging to the knees. This 
lower dress bears a close correspondence to that of the figures sculptured on the Sand 
gateways. Both wear two necklaces, one short and one long, the former consisting of 
a wreath of beads, and the latter of two or three strings inlaid with precious stones. 
Both wear large earrings, those of Krsna in the scene of the Lplilting of Govardhana, 
being almost exactly like those of figures in the earlier Ajai.ita paintings. So far as 
can be seen, Balarama has only two bracelets, one on each hand. Kr^na,on the other 
hand, has Four bracelets, two on each hand, and also wears armlets. The head-dress, 
as was first kindly pointed out to me by Mr. Cousens, is probably not a turban, and 
the apparent boss seems to hi- but a tuft of the hair, the latter being drawn up upon 
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the top of the head with a fillet of cord tied round it close to the headj the end of the 
hair thus forming a tuft. There are also side appendages, which look like ram's horns, 
curling back from the forehead round the cars resembling in this respect the head¬ 
dress on a medieval scale (Cutimngham's Maha-Hodhi. Plate XXIV). It w ill thus be 
seen that the costume and ornaments of the figures hardly enable us to determine the 
age of the sculptures. And, the inscription, which would have furnished us with more 
definite means to settle this question, is unfortunately, as said before, well-nigh effaced. 
The letter, which arrests attention most in what is preserved of the inscription, is dya, 
but here both the medial y anti a may perhaps be looked upon as unusual and irregu¬ 
lar, and it may be doubted whether we have here the original letter preserved- But 
this doubt can hardly l>e raised, t think, with regard to r which can be traced twice. 
But the form of this letter is met with in inscriptions not only of the first, but also of 
the third, century A.D. What is, however, specially worthy of note in this connection 
is that thick lop lines, almost triangular in shape, which are characteristic of the early 
Gupta alphabet, and to which my attention was drawn by Mr. Cousens. are here distinct 
enough, and may thus, in default of a more precise criterion, be taken into consi¬ 
deration in deciding upon the age of the Mandor sculptures. The age of these sculp¬ 
tures cannot thus perhaps be pushed earlier than the fourth century- A.D. But it is too 
premature to he positive about this matter, and it is only a thorough excavation of the 
site that will, in all likelihood, enable us to settle this question finally. 

If J have not misunderstood Tod, he describes these sculptures as ” a magnificent 
Torun"; but all the ancient Uranas so l&r discovered, such as those at Bharahat 
SancJ, Mathiir&, and so forth, are square and carved on all sides. But the Mandor 
sculptures are not square, and are carved only on one side. Again, the little excava¬ 
tion carried on by me round one of them shows that both could not have been much 
higher than 12 feet. But ancient /omnas are of far greater height ihan these. Again, 
the fight side of the sculpture represented in fig. 1 has been uniformly hollowed a 
Hrtle from the top down to the loot of the peak of the Govardhana mouuiain, on which 
the foot of the lioness rests, and has afterwards been cut slantingly and chiselled 
smooth down to the elbow of Balarama. There can hardlv htt a doubt that some 
other sculpture with a projecting piece rested on this bv I’he mortise and tenon 
arrangement, and, considering the height which could hardly have been much more 
than 12 feet, it is not unreasonable to suppose that they probably were portions of 
doorjambs, such as still exist, e.g.. at Sirpiir in the Central Provinces, where we have 
on the extreme right and left, similar panelled scenes from the life of Visiiu, one above 
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(i) Sakunika-vihara. 

IN par.. 24. pp. 41-4= «>! Atch*otapcra Survey of 

r Mia V^estL Circle, for the momhs July .905 «■ Marcl. .^6 .ucMve, I have 
Lie the tollorriug rcruarks .ith refereuee to a Jahra sculpture the 
or cloM hall, of M temple of Nemiifitha at Kumbhana. about faurt^u miles noirt- 
cast of DSuta. the chief tou-n of a Native State of the same name m the Mahi Kaulhs 
Aaencv Bombay PresWencv. ■' The most interestmg of these objMts of worship is a 
on which ie sculpturk, on its right side, what appears to he a t,rt*e or nver, 
and on the other, a tree whh lour figures below, three on one srfe and one on M 

other this latter in the attitude of shooting arrows at a bird on the tree above The 
epigraph Incised below describes it as 

^mlm-^ihllre.arlh-«ldhllra-sehila^. The latter pomon of this is not ginte 
intelligible to me. but the former seems to show that the im^e of Muni-snwata. M 
ro.Trirrib.-bMu. formed par. of the sculpture. The word rirM <>-“-"8 
latter portion eaplains the part of the sculpture on the proper "ght sde. which, ^ I 
have \L said, represents a tirihe or river ; hut the name of the tirtha and other 
T^li mentioned therewith are not quite clmtr.” It will be seen that nm.her the pur- 
port of the mscription nor the details of the sculpture were intelligible to me w hen I 
wrote the above account 1 and naturally 1 was eagerly looking to Mr. Cousens .0 
TL aome light upon the matter, especially as he was on Mount Abu for a long time 
Td had a dr;wing made there of an exactly similar sculpture m a corridor cell of tim 
«mple of TeiapMa But Mr. Cousens made only the tollowing obsetsa.mn m a foot- 
ITe ’'This is interesting as it depicts a deliberate mstance of the takmg of life, so 
abhorrent .0 the Jainas. 1. is doubtful whether the boa« depicted here are «u. 
^Tesentations of those of the period. They are probably a sculptors fancy. 
This hardly added to my knowledge, and the sculpture remamed as much a mystery 

Now. 1 have just remarked that a sculpture almost exactly kke this is to be found 
i„ ,1 subsidiary cell of Tejapala’s temple on Mount Abu. and have also said so in a 
footnote in giving the above account of the sculpture in the Progress Report. I was 
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able to visit this temple last season, and tq my surprise I found that the corridor cell, 
in which the sculpture was placed, was dedicated to Munisu\Tata-svamr, showing that 
these sculptures were somehow connected ivith tlrat tlrthamkara as the inscription 
implied. Fortunately for me, a very learned Jaina Jati, of the name of Pravartaka 
Maharaja Muni Srf-Kantivijayi, was present there when 1 was on Mount Abu, and he 
was kind enough to explain, to me the details of the sculpture, But he W'^as not able 
to refer me to any Jaina work W'hereln his account had been given. But. having once 
got the clue, I was able to find from various inquiries made that the same account 
had been published by Maharaja Santivijayajj In a weekly called the ynina. But 
here. too. w e are not informed by him to w hat original source he was indebted. An 
idea suddenly occurred to me that, as .^Iravabodha and Sakunikavihara were tlrthas, 
an account of them must certainly have been given in the Jaina work entitled 
Tirthaktflpa. 1 secured three manuscripls of it, and found my efforts at last crowned 
With success. .And the following attempt to explain the details of the sculpture is 
being made after a perusal of the description therein given. 

In thi: first place, it is necessaiy- to correct one or tw o mistakes which have crept 
into the transliteration, Not knowing the meaning of the inscription I separated the 
letters into sa-malika, I thus took sa to be a prefix substituted for stthti 

and combined w ith nouns to form compound adjectives or adverbs. But, as will be 
seen further on, sumalik^ is one single, and not a compound word signifying a 
female kite," It is, in fact, the Sanskritised form of the Gujarati word samalJ. Simi¬ 
larly, I took A^vihss^odha to be two separate words, although, being the name of a 
place, it ought to ha've been understood as one word. With these emendations the 
transcript runs as follows i 

vihara-irrtk-oddhttru-mhiiatk. The inscription evidently speaks of three things; 
(i) an image {bimha) of Sri-Munisu\Tata-svaml, (2) AS^vabodha ttrtha, and 
(3) Samalikiivihsra/fr/Art. We know that MunismTata was the twentieth 
kara, and we can see his image actually represented ra the first-half of fig. 2, but 
very' little is known about AS^'£vabodha and Samalika’V'ihara. As I have said above, 
a description of both these tlrthtu is given at length in the chapter called /fitwjra. 
boiihakalpa of the famous Tlrthaknlpa, The whole text is in Prakrit, but a fairly 
good substance of tt so far as it pertains to the Ai'iS,'sahodha-tlrtha itself has already 
appeared, as an addition, in the analysis of the tatmnjaya^miJihatmm, published in 
hid. Ant., Vol. X.NX, p. 293. It is, therefore, unnecessary for our present purpose to 
give any extract from the original text, and it will be quite sufficient to quote here the 
account given in the analysis just referred to, [t is as follows :— 

" Placing his son on the throne, MunisuvTata, along with other (t,poo) kings, 
obtained dlk^M on the lolh of Phalguna Suddha in SrSvapa nakshatra, and on the 
loth of Phalguna vadya at ^rmana nakshatrn a temple was built of the lord Muni- 
smTata, which was celebrated by Indra and the Gods. The lord then set out on foot 
to instruct the world, and arrived at Pratisthana (Paithari); there he discovered (bv 
meditation) that a horse, who had been his friend tn the previous life, was to be killed 
in the morning at an Aivamedha (horse sacrifice) to be performed in the town of 
Bhrgukacha. and immediately started off, and on the way Look rest for a moment at 
Siddhapura, where consequently a temple was erected at dawm by king Vajrabhit. 
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Early in the morning tire lord reached Bhrgukacha, a distance oF 60 ycjantiSt and 
took his station in the Korantaka forest, where he was re\’erenced by gods and by 
JitaSatru, the governor of the towm, accompanied by his army and the horse. The 
Muni then taught the assembly thusThis world is a terrible whldemess ; here, 
surrouiidcrd by evil beasts, a helpless being or sojourner is tormented by demons ; 
while walking in the divine path he is tied with four ropes and annoyed by a wicked 
forester; and he is defended only by a pious and honoured man. To protect the 
helpless is religion and a duty calculated to give all happiness, etc,’ The preacher 
being asked by JitaSatru whom this advice bene liled, he replied—" no one except the 
horse, " King ] ita^airu said, " Master, who Is tins horse, that has obtained virtue— 
though a beast?" The Muni repliedi—"in the past existence I was a king of 
Cam pa. and this friend of mine was then my councillor, byname MatisSguru; hut 
ensaginu In bad deeds, he dh-d and after several iransniigr,ations he became a dis¬ 
honest grocer named Sagaradaita in the city of Padrainlkhai.ida, and formed a friend¬ 
ship with a Siavaka called Jinadhamia, They learnt from a Jaina teacher of the 
advantage a man obtains by erecting an Arhai temple of jewels, gold, or earth, vrlsr. 
the destruction of all his evil deeds in the next life of the builder of such a temple. 
.Accordingly, Sagaradatta erected an excellent jina-teraple outside the town, placing 
an image in It, and also a lofty Siva-temple to the east of it. On a summer day he 
went to the Siva-tcmplc, where he observed the worshippers taking white ants out of 
ght pots and crushing them under their feet. He felt uneasy and began to clear the 
temple with his owm cloth. The chief worshipper continuing his work told him he 
was perhaps deceived bv white-clad heretics as he vainly pretended to protect insects 
by unseemly means. Sagaradatta tliought with himself that these highly honoured 
but wicked men would ruin themselves and their master {i.e. himself). He died and 
became this horse of yours ; but in virtue of the merit he had acquired in his former 
life by erecting a temple to the Jina, 1 have come to save him (365). 

Hearing this account the horse remembered his former life, and fasting In medi¬ 
tation for seven days, be expired and became a god in the eighth heaven—named 
Sahasrara. But while meditating he (the god) remembered his former life, and, 
coming down to earth, he placed an image of Munisuvrata in the centre of the gold 
temple at Campa and an Image of a horse at Bhrgukacha, and so fulfilled the desires 
of the followers of MunisuvTata. From that time Bhrgukacha bec-ime celebrated for 
its holv place called A^vavabodhaka. So also the Narmada, from Suvrata Arhanta 
having bathed in it, became a holy river with power to make the helpless to become 
lords." 

The above account agrees almost exactly with that given in the TTri^akaipa 
with, howe;'cr, one material difference, which, therefore, deserves to be noticed. 
Here we are told that the image of MunisuvTata was placed by him in the golden 
temple at Campa, but the concluding portion of the Alvavabodha narrative in the 
TTri/iaAalpa distinctly informs us that it was at Bh.uukaccha that a temple to Muni¬ 
suvrata was caused to be constructed exactly on the spot of the stitMavaairaHa of the 
iirffianiiiira, and that, in this temple, the image in question was installed, and an equine 
statue set up in commemoration of his birth as a horse Since that time Bharakaccha 
became knov^m as Asvdt^tibifdAtT'ifrihit, but in course of time, adds the A'liZ/m, that 
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place became famous by the name of Sakunikavihsraj the account whereof given 
therein In Prakrit Is here reproduced as follows :— 

TT5T I fTW 

wifHn j ^BrrtT ^Tii”i ^'?TrTT *nTr ^mr i 

SB«!T tiTtr I ’^«oT fw^ar^niw iltft wir^rfr irnr 

I f^tTT^ff^rfawinig Trf»fcrni ^WfTir fW itfeif i 

^f^nsTT vr I $rs4l sif'dirtTi i TrTrwTpnr ipi ^ni? rr Tq?TT?j tjtttt i 

I i g^wrt »nptr^ ’hirit- 

i Tir^^T ’tnsTT^rff ^tut i 

f^fW?rT ^ wml W ’trTfiTif f^rj i q g*< i ^ i r*tr<j ?T ^r 

^n5^?TW<r«r ^>n f^r i tra ¥t ^ firfn^r in ir?m i 

7TW amr^ trfK^fTTinRT f<T( wu vUm I IWr u ^Tnm%iif i 

u^ntjwiTl I ^ 4TQ; [ ^ ^ari% » r^itt ^T 

fwanrfgirtTT iTTTfsmnr ftrair wfW tyff^ 

Hw^ I rm ^?!rrf ifr^ani ttw 

srrTTf^crir^WT^f tiwnw rn w amr Tfr^irw i amm ^ ng r^rr ^ ir 

trr?^ w^mrnr^^j xrm w^i \ ^ ^ 

fTnp%TOr^?afftFrT arwrrr afrT t;v^ ^ ^ 

amiiFf f^wt ?Rn ^ #5Tf^TUTir t fnn m tr^t^r i qjji trrftnit 

^TtT» ^ emfr I 

^iffi f%w upTFT ferr I TnrTTU’^r^ 'afrtRrr 

mwn ^ ftrfrnr ^ 

^ ^ TTf^^ I 3w%iit 

f=nr^»T^T^^i ^ %-r ^f# ii^^T ^ ^ iTTf^ f^. 

arf^i wi flvnrT arm aiTRf, fmUmjn- 

^Tmri w ^ ^Tfr’,r%^ 

yt garr 

imr arr^l i n> ttitt df^^r v»(f 

^tT^t ’H«im I gmr ?fm fe^rnmifTr dT?n i f^' fuTmTaj^rr i 

dn^' ^Pwm^T i i ^ ^ w^i^'r arf^ 

^T^irw^ I im H^'=iW ai^drlnt grr i finnrfrk ferr- 

w ^ ^ i?flTfw g*f i wf fq ^pnrrwiirfw i 

^ W ar^ ft imi%^ fdf%T I ^^’iTis ^ttts i =^ 3 ^ 

^ ?fw^f%an ^*^in^4iHieini^T^,p,insTm 1 ?t 

I ^ u ii%ifw sfira ^^mnpirr ammrr^- 

q^ni f^^at^RrrfwfTtf^nrtTHi'nt iirrTiri^' 

=q^wfrtf^‘ -q I ^dfT^«^?iiTrfe- 
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^ wtwpt ht^ i 

i?m giy-ti^ i ^iffi i mirr 

f^^^sBiijifl 141 ssiT wfr'T ?T^’!I fi| d^iTi '^<i[i!i<q ^rafsT^- 

■ 3^W«r i ^ fsT^T^ r^wIT^"I f«t f<, t n ^ < ^"tf? I 

Translation. 

Here in Jambudvipa in the island of Ceylou in the country of KatnSl^iya in the 
town of .Tripura there flourished a king (named) Candragupta, His wife was Candra- 
lekha. After (giving birth to) seven sons she bad, bv propitiating the goddess 
Naradatta, a daughter named SudarS^ana. On mastering arts and lart^s, she arrived at 
maturity. Once while she was sitting, though somewhat inappropriately, on the Jap 
of (her) father, there came from BharuJtaccha (Broach) a merchant called DhaneSvara. 
While sneezing in consequence of the smell of the three spices {Z'i 3 ,, black and long 
pepper and dry ginget) lying close beside a physician, he uttered (the words) A'anw 
Arn/iamfatjarit, On hearing (them) she fainted. And the merchant was beaten (by 
the people). As soon as she regained her sen.ses, she remembered (her) previous 
birth. On seeing (him), she set him free, (declaring) that he ivas a brother In religion. 
Being questioned by the king as regards the cause of her har'ing fallen into a swoon 
she said as follows:—" In (my) former existence 1 was a female kite (living) on a 
banian tree m the Korarhla Forest on the banks of the Narmada in libarukaccha. 
In the rainy season there was a heavy downpour of rain for seven consecutive days. 
On the eighth day. being oppressed with hunger, I roamed in the town, and flew away 
on seizing a piece of flesh from the courtyard of a huntsmans bouse. And while 
perching on a branch of the banian tree, I was struck with an arrow by the huntsman 
who followed close behind. On picking up the piece of flesh dropped from my mouth 
and the arrow, he went to his place. There I w'a.s seen by a Stlri ivhile 1 was crying 
pitcouslv, and, after turning round, was tossing about. And I was sprinkled (by him) 
with water from his water-pot, .and was taught the Five Salutations. .And I put faith 
In them, (and) after death was born your daughter." Thereupon becoming Indifferent 
lo worldly objects, she took leave of (her) parents .after great imporiunity, and set out 
for Bharakaccha, accompanii^ by seven hundred vehicles in conjunction with that very 
voyaging merchant. Of these there were one hundred vessels for clothes, one hundred 
vessels for quantities of precious things, similarly one hundred each for sandal and 
aloe-wood, for com, water and fuel, for sweetmeats and fruit of various kinds, (and) for 
weapons—thus (in all) six hundred vessels j there were fifty (again) for armed men, 
(and) fifty f«r presents. Thus with seven hundred vehicles she approached the sea-coast. 
While the army was being held in readiness by the king (of Bharukaccha), who on 
beholding that array of the vehicles was afraid of an attack by the ruler of Ceylon, 
the voyaging merchant thereafter landed to allay the agitation (of the people) in the 
city, offered a present, and respectfully informed the King of Sudar^anas arrival. He 
(king) then started to meet (her) on the w.ay. The princess offert^d (him) a present, 
and saluted. And there were great rejoiemgs in connectinn with her entrance (into 
the city). She visited the temple, and, in accordance with the prescribed riles paid 
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Ti'hat deeds did I become a kite, and hoiv viiis I killed by that huntsman ?** The preceptor 
said " 0 ! blessed one, on the Vaitadhya mountain in the north of it there was a town 
named Suramya. There was a king there by name Sariikha, Lord of the Vidya- 
dharas. V'ou were his daughter, of the name of \''ijaya. Once, while you were travel¬ 
ling. you saw a Kukknta~^stzrP& ia snake resembling a fowl) on llie banks of a river 
near the villagr- of Mahisha in the southern regions. He was put to death by you 
through anger. There on the banks of the river you saw a temple of Jina, and saluted 
the image of the Divine one with profound devotion. You were greatly delighted. 
As you were going out of that temple, you saw one female (Jaina) ascetic depressed with 
fatigues of (her) journey. On throwing yourself at her Feet, you were taught dhtirvia 
by the venerable (wom^ui). You, on your part, caused her to rest, and attended upon 
her. \ou retiirnt-d homo late. In course of time, you paid your debt lo nature (ivith 
your mind) Intent upon Altha-jihana. Here, in the Korarhfa forest, you were born a 
kite. And that Kuikuia-mppa, .after his death, became a huiilsman. In your birth as 
kite, vou were struck with an arrow by the huntsimm through previous enmity. By 
(your) delotIon to JTna and service to the depressed (woman) done in your former 
existence you eventually attained to enlightenment. Even now continue following the 
religions practices, such as charity and so forth ordained by jinas.” On listening to 
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her obeisance, and did ivorship. And she observed a fast (in honour) of the iirtha 
(sacred place). She resided in the palace assigned by the king. iVs royal allow¬ 
ance she W'3S given eight ports, eighty hundred villages, eight hundred forts (and) 
eight hundred towns, .*\nd she w'as given as much laud on the east as could be tra¬ 
versed by a horse In a single day, and on the w est as much as could be traversed by an 
elephant. All (this) was accepted through pressure (from the king). One day she inter, 
rogated that very same preceptor about her previous birth as follows: '' Revered sire, by 
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the Words of the preceptor, she distributed all her wealth in seven spheres of chanty > 
She rebuilt the temple, and ako built twenty-four subsidiary shnoes, a posoha-ssla^ an 
alms* *house, and a school-house. That sacred place was called SakutiikSvih^Ta after 
(her) name in the previous birth. And at the close (of her life), after performing abstm- 
ence distinguished into Hrtivyti’Sfithlffkhaan and hhUvit-stii’nlekhnnn* she, observing a 





I _^______ 

* 

* "Hie DTigmnl is i see Ind^ AnLi Voi. X1X+ p* Z4J^ 43^ 

^ P{>^aha-sdld \s eqiilwnlEnt to Prmadha^iAlfi, a place tibere Jaina observe ih^ 

Fcr Pri)Sddha-Tratii^ see Dr, Bhapdarkars pn tha Search p/ Sanskrit Manu$^rif>is fu ih* Pambay 

Fnyidrttcy dLErinj? ihc^'Car 1^8344^ 1I5- 

* U is worthy of weIe tHai the turiyrd Tor * kite’ used througbqtit In thisarraunt ts sffiir or rsilidm has 

beer taken eqaivalrnt ta S^kmnikd HcjniiJtEmcJra'^s aitfl it » no wondeTj ^ertforr* that 

the Sanskrit phrase Sifkunikdvihifra is employed by Jainfl trrilersw On the other handi Jitnii cr Milrd muat havE 
paasccl into or and, as an Gujarati there a fircjncfl interchange of v and mu^t have further 

developed into/dETjtf^14 vvhie^, in Gtijarair, ns said above, dgnihes a kHe; and it li from Ih^ word that the 
San?ikttliscd form sajnali^^ must doublless have been obtaiFicd which ha .5 been actually used in the esepressiao 
Samalikdvthitra In the insertpUon noted nt the begitming oi this at tide, 

* Is of two kinds! (1) and (?) The Hfst ineanB 

and oAffra ilsetf is divided into (i> t?) {31 iAdd^i'miTj nnd U) leqafmc, Bhava-fomlFkhsmA 

means kA^dfadyd^itf and the are (l) kredha, (l) n?niijf, (3} and (4) Itfhhm* 
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fast, rep.'iired to the (second) heaveti—(Sana—on the 5ih of the bright fortnight of 
‘saiiakka. The era of Vikraniaditya was established after the lapse of 1,184,470 yeaxs 
after the absolution of Sri Suvrata’svami. And 1,194,972 vears after the birth of 
Suvrata-5vaml, V'ifcrama was to flourish. This is the genesis of ^akunikavihara. There 
are numerous ordinary tlrth^s in Bhamkaccha. In process of time, after the restoration 
of the temple at Satnirhiava was completed by Bahadadeva, son of Udayana, the 
renovation of Sakunikatdhara was carried out by Arhhada for the spiritual merit of (his) 
falher. Annoyance was caused by the heretical goddess Siifidhava while Arhbada was 
dancing on the top of the temple, and it was set at rest by ^rr-Hemacandrasiiri by 
the prowess of his learning. 

The above accoimt, excepting the concluding portion of It, is quite intelligible and 
clear, .and calls for no Further chicidation. The mention of Arhbada having rebuilt 
the ^akunikavlhara tJrfhtt requires, however, to be more fully explained. Ambada 
(Amrabhata) and Bahada (Vagbhata) w'ore both sons of Tda ^IJdayana), who was a 
minister of the Chaulukya sovereign Kumarapala. "When If day ana became mortally 
wounded in his fight with the king of 5 ur 5 stra, he expressed a wish to his sons that 
they should for hb sake repair the temple of AdiSvara on Satrufijaya and the Sakuni- 
kavlhara at Broach. In the Merutunga has given a detailed 

account of these repairs, and, with regard to the Sakunikavihara, we are informed 
that Kumarapala, HemScartm, and the Jaina congregation of Anahillapura attended 
the ceremony of erecting the flag-staff in the temple of SrlsmTata, and that, at the 
instance of the king, the rite of waving a light before the idol {rirS.trika~mailg(tlsi) ^v*a3 
also observed. And then, at the conclusion of the ceremony, as Hemaedrva had 
come to bid adieu to Amrabhata, the former saw the latter dancing on the top of the 
temple through pleasure. Just at that moment, some annoyance was produced by 
the goddess Saindliavi. HemScarya, comprehending what had taken place, went, with 
the flight of a bird and accompanied by Ya 5 ascandragaj>i, to the environs of Bhrgupura 
(Broach) where the goddess was. and threw grains of rice in the wooden mortar 
before her, while YaSchandragapi was dealing blows to her with a pestle. At the first 
blow the temple shook, and at the second the idol of the goddess moving from its place 
fell at the feel of Heraacarya crying for mercy. Thus, says the author of the Pra- 
hnndhacintamunt^ did HemacH^rya return to the temple of Srisnvrata, after restraining, 
by the strength of his faultless learning, the evil caused by the heretical sylvan spirits. 

Let us now revert to the inscription incised below the sculpture found in the 
temple of Neminatha at Kuntbb^ria. We have seen that it refers to three distinct 
things; (1) an image of Srfmunlsuvrata, (2) ASvavabodha tJrtka, and (3) Saknni* 
kavihar.i itriha, and speaks of the uddharn or restoration of the two latter. And we 
have now fully. In the light of the Information given in the tirihakalpa^ understood 
what these Urtbas were and who restored them. It now remains to identify the details 
of the sculptures. Turning to the illustrations, it will be seen that while fig. 1 represents 
the original itself, fig. 3 is reproduced from a drawing of the original. The sculpture in 
Tejapala’s temple on Mount .Abu, of which fig. 3 is an iHustration, is In a subsidiary 
cell dedicated to Srisuvrata, and. as the cell h very small, it was Impossible to photo¬ 
graph it, and a drawing had consequently to be made of It. It will bo seen that the 
sculpture represented In fig. 3 is whole and entire, but that in fig. i is only the lower 
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half the eripnal. For feller details, therefore, »e have to depeed open %. r 
Now the teml. of a depicted in the centre m he upper half ol thja 

tor; i' eviLtIv that of Srimunisuvrata-svami, referred to m the .nsor.pt,on and 
sMten of as having been huiU originany by the horse, aften ards rebuilt by SuirSana 
a^d^urther repaid bv Ambada. The horse and the man standing beside h,m and 
^rling Z. who are carved on tint proper left, can easily be .denl.lied with the 
steed which Munisovrata saved, and with JitaSatm, the gove^or of 
Bhreukacha, from whom he freed the steed. Oo the proper right of the temple are, m 
I , warrior sitting with a sword in his right hand and a chlfd on his lap. 
mranUlvbea drfbt that they are Candragupla. king of Ceylon and his 
I thw Sudariana who, we are told, wa.s sitting on the lap of her bather when 
DtoeSvara, a merchant from Broach, visited him. DhaneSvara himself m 

u /hrtrpived In the Adiolning panel v^ith an attendiini behind him hnn^mg 
"■’"jTL' he kW. tL pint fight half of the lower part ol the sculpture a 
rT o cufw b! a represenfation of what unquestionably is a river. fhe 
3^ toadc animals such as the tortoise, ».-laea, eel and other fish as wed as 

■ anr.ine course do not leave even the shadow of a doubt as to its having been 
t fded lor a river And this river can be no olher than the Narmada, over a part of 
Sntokana most have sailed before reaching Broach. In the nver arc re- 
Lsented two vessels doubtless belonging to Sudariana's fleet. In ‘he larger of these. 

ftewonn.n.overwhose head an umbrella is held by a servant from behind, mu t be 

SudarSma The remairing part of the sculpture represents SudarSana s birth of 
f^willk The kite on the tree is .hemelf as Sell, 111^ and the tree ts the banian 

tree on which she lived in the/fora,ii/o forest. The man, fibred below m Ihe attitude 
oTshooting is the hnnlsman, who discharged an arrow at her. The kite, it will be 
rcmemb.-ril, stole away a piece of flesh from the huntsman's house, and, nl fig. ., the 
Z is propcrlv represented as eating the piece of flesh ihongh 1. does not seem to 
ha« bMl doingso in fig. 2. There is another kite represented down below, which IS 
lo be uiidemlood as the Saifuaite dropped on ihc ground when pierced with the arrow. 
Near her are two Jaina ascetics, one holding a gourd and both, brooms. One of them 
is doubtless the ascetic, who sprinkled her with water ‘attgltt the, pauc/ia- 
„0*«r*iJr«. bv means of which she was bom daughter to the king of Ceylon. Oo fig. 2 . 
in both the lower corners, are shown standing one female and onemale, the latter with 
heard and both with hands folded. They do not appear to form part of the scene le- 
nresenling the life ol SudarSana as In fig. i their places are reversed, 

md Ihcv ate sliown as distinct from Ihe scene depicted there, by each being carved in 
a paner The same man and wnraan are apparently sculptured standing by the 
Shrine of Hnnisuvrala. Who they are. eannnot be positively detenmned, but a con- 
lecture mar he hazarded that they are Aiiibada and his wife. The practice of per¬ 
sons kecp'iii" their statues and those of their relatives in the temples they built or 
tehnill is tno“eommnn to require any proof. .And. as the inscription reiers to the 
nddhtra or restoration of the ASvavabodha and Saknnihavihkra IMitas, and is later 
than the time of Allibada. it is not unlikely that, when h.. repaired the temple, he bad 
his own tind his wife's Images set up there. 
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A NEW FIND OF PUNCHMARKED COINS. 


|N November 190O certain coolies, engaged in clearing away some earth Irom the 
1 southern edge of the Government House grounds in Peshawar, found at a depth of 
about 9 or 10 feet a small undecorated earthenware vessel containing a large number 
of badly corroded coins, which they dirided among themselves. As soon as this fact 
was reported to me, I consulted wth the Deputy Commissioner, and, thanks to the 
energetic measures he took, 61 of the coins were recovered, though it is to be feared 
that some had already been disposed of in the bazaar. 

On examination the find proved to consist exclusively of punchmarked coins, and 
in \Hew of the infrequency with which the exact provenance of such finds has been 
recorded. It has seemed advisable to publish these in more than usual detail, 
because the find spot of these particular coins being definkoly known, the collection 
is of special Interest, 

So much has already been published about this class of coins in general, that 
few introductory' remarks are called for. The method of their manuf.icture out of 
rods or bars of metal, cut for the most part into oblong cubes whose weight was then 
adjusted by dipping the corners, their departure from the- Greek type of coinage both 
in standard of weight and in the nature of the marks impressed upon them, as well as 
their other special characteristics, are all given in Rapson's “ Indian coins ” (page 2) and 
elsewhere. For our purposes it uill be sufficient to state that according to the con¬ 
sensus of opinion among numismatists, they appear to be the oldest known coinage 
of India, to be of mdigenous origin and to represent that “ minted silver " which 
Quintus Curtius tdb us Omphts. the Raja ofTaxtIa, presented to Alexander. All this 
invests them uith considerable interest, and although the total absence of legends 
or other written characters upon them makes it difficult to determine the date or 
source of the mdiridual coin, still It seems probable that more detailetl and systematic 
study of the symbols with which they are adorned, will lead to sound conclusions 
regarding the class as a whole. That these symbols have already been discussed at 
great length by Theobald in the J. A. S. B.'for 1^90 (Vol. LJX), is well known, but 
no one can read his article without being struck by the uncertainty of many of his 
identifications and the fancifulness of others. Furthermore, an examination of 
the present collection tends to disprove certain of his statements, and as the genuine* 
ness of the specimens is beyond all question and their provenance definitely knotvn, 
the fact is rendered the more interesting and significant. 
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The first large question which presents Itself Is the religious significance of the 
symbols used. Are they Hindu or Buddhist in character? That some are the latter 
has long been recognized and that others are Hindu seems practically certain. More¬ 
over, I am inclined to believe, and there Is certainly no n /na^i reason against the 
belief, that the two classes of symbols will be found in general to fall apart, the more 
pronouncedly Buddhist occurring together and vice versd. Not that a hard and fast 
line can be drawn, for. as is well known, certain of the symbols were used by both reli¬ 
gions simultaneously. A differentiation, however, into Buddhist and Hindu coinage 
will I believe, be of assistance in the interpretation of many of the symbols and tend 
to a lessening of that arbitrary fancifulness In identification which the methods hitherto 
followed have usually ended In. Thus 1 would suggest that where the so-called solar 
wheel is found associated with other symbols of a predominatingly Buddhist nature, 
it should be interpreted rather as the Dharmacakra. Similarly the branch in hke 
association would be a symbol of the sacred Bo-tree. In this way it appears to me 
one is much more likely to anSve at a sound and systematic understanding and classi¬ 
fication of these coins than by any inquiry, however learned, mlo the ultimate ongin 

of such svmbols In general. . . ... 

Working along those lines therefore, I believe that I am justified in ascribing a 

Buddhist origin to a certain large proportion of the coins m the present find. It is 
not contended that the matter is beyond question, but the probabtlities appear to me 
to be stronglv in favour of this conclusion. 1 find, namely, that s of the symbols 
are constantly associated together, vrb., (following Theobald) (i) the solar wheel, his 

I39t (^) branchj his fig. 85, (3) stBpa, hl:S fig. 51, (4) humpe 

bull before a taurine, (but not “ couchant In these coins), his fig. i6, and (s) a figure 
generally of the tvpe called bv him a central sphere supporting 3 chairas with Inter¬ 
vening taurines, inadequately represented by his fig. 94 - Considering at first the 
identifications given: in the first place the so-called sinpa is unsatisfactory. No 
siiipa that I am familiar with looks the least in the world like the symbol In quesUon, 
v^'hereas definite and unmistakable representations of these structures occur m 
jneient art which are what they should be and what alone could be expected. I would 
oropose, therefore, either to abide by Cunningham’s old term of chaitya, meaning a 
^ihaitya cave whether in facade or in section {cf, the illustration No. 58 in Fergusson’s 
Indian and Easlem Architecture, p. 123) or to call the symbol a vihara in Fergusson^s 
sense of the word and to understand it as representing some such streciure as that 
shown in fig. 67, op, cit. (p. 134 )- ihe -Buddhist origin and signifi¬ 

cance of the symbol has not been questioned. This being established I would see in 
the “Solar wheel" a Dharmacakra. The wheel as used conventionally is even 
commoner among the Buddhists than among the Hindus mid whatever its origin or 
primary^ significance, there is certainly nothing to adduce against the assumption that 
in connection with Buddhist emblems it represents the familiar Buddhist wheel of the 
Law, however Solar it may have been originally. Furthermore no fancifulncss Is 
required to see in the branch an abbreviated emblem of the Bo-tree, the sacred tree 
par exceile7tCi' among the Buddhists- The Hindus do not possess any exact counter¬ 
part of this tree. That is to say, nn actual and individual tree is so sacred m Hindu 
^tory as this Bo-trec and the use of such a symbol among the Hindus could never 
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have such full significance in consequence. In other words, rhe sj'rabol gains in 
significance and importance on being interpreted as Buddhist, which makes it reason¬ 
able, at least, so to inteqirel it. 

Thus without doing anv viotence to our evidence, we have good reason for 
assuming that 3 of the 5 symbols in this group are Buddhist in character. This fact 
in turn lends probability to the assuinptiDn that the others are likewise. And to one 
working along these lines the conviction is easy that in the 50-callcd sphere sup¬ 
porting 3 chatras with inier\*ening taurines ^cven granting that this analysis Is correct 
and that these are the original elements ; for we are not so much concerned with ulti¬ 
mate elements as with finished and accepted symbols whose constituent parts mav 
very well have been but dimly understood) we haw a highly conventionaliited lotus. 
It Is true that reference to tig. 94 in Theobald's article is not likely to establish this 
Identification but, as mentioned above, the figure very inadequately represents the 
symbol. To be^n with, the surrounding circle of the depression is omitted, and 
furthermore, in the present coins at least the taurines are In size very much better 
proportioned to the chatras. If the figure were shown as the symbol actually appears 
on the coins (c/i for instance the one occurring in the low'er left hand comer of coin 
No. j on Plate LiV, A) the resemblance would be much plainer. Indeed, on some of 
the coins of the present collection it is so striking as to be well-nigh irresistible. At 
any rate, such identification is in mv opinion much simpler and more natural than anv 
other and is supported by the fact that in this way the symbol is made more intelli¬ 
gible and is brought Into more natural association with the others.' They all gain 
coherence and significance and mutually explain one another. For although the lotus 
as such is certainly not an exclusively Buddhist emblem, at the same time it is so 
otnnipresenL in the Buddhist art of all periods, that it is at least appropriate and 
harmonious in any group of however distinctively Buddhist el<?ment3. 

The only one of the five which is rot so easily shown to be Buddhist is the 
humped bull with the taums mark. I confess that I do not know of such a symbol 
in Buddhist Iconography*. But on the other hand, its occurrence on the.se coins, even 
granting their Buddhist nature, need not necessarily be anomalous. As stated 
above, it is know'n that many symbols espcciallj’ In those early days were current 
among both communities with or without a difference in sigmficancej and there is 
nothing inherently impossible, nay, nor improbable that the sacred figure of the bull 
should liave been retained here and there in popular favour by those Hindus who had 
gone over to the Buddhist teaching- For it is only fair and reasonahle to point out 
that the Buddhists were themselves merely Hindus of another sect. I am inclined 
therefore to think that those coins among the present lot which show this group of 
five symbols namely the chaitva, the dharmacakra, the branch, the lotus and the bull, 
art* of a sufficiently well-defined nature to be classed as Buddhist, iiotwlthstanditig 
the fact that one of these symbols is more familiarly associated by us with the Hindus. 

Nor does the early diite usually ascribed to these coins necessarily disprove 
or even seriously militate against this theory. It Is the class as a whole whicli is put 
down as pre-Alexandrine in origin. No one can date individual coins among the class 
within several centuries, and the present specimens, therefore, may well enough be 


■ It sliirtilil be noticed that even it Thetsbald’s atuEvsi^ is folluiwed, the si.mbol still reitei^ BuddhiM. 
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no older than the 2nd or srd centuries B. C. It is known that ASoka sent mission¬ 
aries to the Frontier in the middle of the 3rd century B. C, and these coins may not 
be older than ASoka's times. But, even if they were, there is no a prtort reason for 
supposing that Buddhism had never been heard of on the Frontier before the yrival 
of ASoka’s evangelists. Indeed such a theory' is distinctly against the probabilities. 
Taxllawas in those days the learned centre of India, the University town to which 
students flocked from all over the country, and, zfiso facto, the greatest scholars and 
thinkers of the age also. It is incredible to my mind that the greatest religious 
teacher of the age, and the greatest religious movement, should have remained 
unknown and undiscussed for three whole centuries in the intellectual centre of the 
land- when, too, we have historical evidence of the intercommunication between 
Magadha and the far Frontier, not alone for ASoka's time but even for that of his 
grandfather. Xav, it seems altogether Idle to suppose any such thing, and even if the 
present coins could be shown definitely to belong to the 4th century (which they 
unfortunately cannot be) I should still be inclined to feel that the hulk of the e^d- 
dence they afford is sufficient to establish them as Buddhist, in other words to prove 
them the coinage of some particular Buddhist prince or other Buddhist authority. 

For that is another point ol interest to note in regard to these coins. It has 
been stated by various authorities that the symbols are arbitrary figures, the arbitrary 
marks of particular moneyets, perhaps, and that they were punched into these coii^ 
from time to time by these different authorities as they chanced to come into their 
hands. But my tabulation of the marks occurring on the coins of the present collec¬ 
tion tends directly to a refutation of this view. The above-mentioned group of 5 
symbols occurs on so of the 6t coins in the collection, with one symbol regularly in 
each comer, and one, with like regularity the dhamacakra, impressed on one edge 
and overlapping the nearest two. This alone would have rendered the old theory 
doubtful, but when it is added that in every case where the puiichmark on the reverse 
was decipherable it was found to be what Cunningham called the “ Taxila mark," 
we have an invariable concomitance established between a particular group of 5 
symbols on the obverse and a particular '■ mint mark” on the reverse, which cannot 
conceivably be lacking in significance and which points decidedly to these coins 
haring been the regular coinage of some one accepted central authority, and the 
symbols or their selection the recognised insignia of the same, not the private marks 
of individual moneyers impressed haphazard from time to time. And this alone adds 
a Fact to our knowledge of this coinage as a whole which is full of meaning. 

Of the single coins in the present collection, No. 18 of Plate LlV A is perhaps 
the most interesting. Human figures are not absolutely rare on punchmarked coins, but 
they are nevertheless comparatively so, Other examples will be found in Rodgers’ 
'■ Coin Collecting in Northern India,” Plate i, m Cunningham’s "Coins of Ancient 
India '* Plate i. No. 1 1, and in Theobald, fig, 1. But although the present coin ^so 
as well as all those mentioned above, show's three figures, one man and tw'o women, 
still an examination of the coin in detail does not support Theobald's contention that we 
have here a polygamous king with his two irives. The spacing of the three figures 
on our coin shows that the man and the woman to the right constitute a definite pair 
separated by a slight space from the woman on the left, nay, still closer examination 
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ot the original discloses at the extreme left edge of the coin, to the left of the last 
woman’s head, another headdress similar to that worn by the male of the other couple, 
so that it seems certain that the original stamp or punch did not shoAV one man and 
two women, but two couples, the fourth figure hilling without the dimensions of the 
roln, as so often happens. Another fact of interest in connection with this coin is the 
occurrence of the peacock on both obverse and reverse. In the latter case it stands 
alone and not so far as I can see on a “ stiifa," as Theobald says, but rather on a 
pair of somewhat overdeveloped feet. The occurrence of this figure elsewhere also 
in conjunction with the device cjf the human figures {cf. Rodgers, loc, ciL) leads to 
the thought, furthermore, that this combination of symbols may also be constant, 
W'hich would give us another distinct type among punchinarked coins. Unfortunately 
there is only one coin of this class in the present collection, and 1 have therefore 
been limited In comparing it with other specimens to such plates as have been 
published. But a comparison of originals is much to be desired, and might lead to 
interesting results. 

The determination of the quadruple nature of this device of human figures, 
furthermore, tends in turn to discredit Theobald’s ingenious theory about the symbol 
designated by him “ Three huts '' ^^his fig. 59), which is seen plainly in Xos, 6 and 9 
of Plate LIto this article. Instead of seeing in this symbol the huts of the 
above-mentioned man and his two wives, would it not be more natural to consider it a 
simple variation of the chaitya motif ? 

Another identification of Theobald’s which calls for mention is that of his figure 118 
{seen lying sideways, on No, i of Plate LIV A to ibis paper), which he calls *' a food 
receptacle for birds,” J must be pardoned if I agree rather with that forerunner of his, 
whom he quotes, in thinking that this device is hard to interpret. In the first place 
1 am not aware of any representation of an ancient Ijegging bowl with, a.s Theobald 
puts it, '* two ears on one side, representing the ends of the band, by which the bowl 
is partly supported round the neck of the mendicant friar, as he wanders around 
to collect the offerings of the pious and there is no dearth of representations of this 
object m the Gandhara school alone. Furthermore, it is not stated what special 
propriety there would bt,‘ in the association of two taunts marks with a receptacle of 
the kind. In these circumstances, therefore, it would seem better to confess franklv 
that we do not know at present what the symbol does represent. Such confession 
appears at once sounder and more scholarly than so forced an Identification as 1 he 
one Quoted above. 

I would suggest, also, that the interpretation given by Theobald for his fig. 136 
which is* however, far from satisfactori’ as a representation of the device), which Is seen 
best in the present collection on No. 8 of Plate LIV El is not altogether convincing. 
He regards it as a modified form of the ct^dtte>^us^ but remarks himself on the curious* 
ness of the fact that ” when once established ” it should have fallen into desuetude In 
India, as it is essentially related to the lord of life, Mahadev, whose wwship is still so 
popular there,” It is also curious, or would be if the fact were established, thai such 
a familiar and significant object as the snake should come to be so sadly misunder¬ 
stood and misrepresented in a land where the ttmdency has been rather to met amor* 
phose other mistaken objects into serpents, regardless of propriety; witness the 
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sometime pfarJand borne by little Eroaes m tlie art of Gandhara. Is it not possible, on 
the other band, that the chance and admittedly partial resemblance of this figure to the 
caditC£tii misled one too familiar with classical symbolism and that the real identifica¬ 
tion is to be sought along altogether different lines? It occurs for instance on six coins 
In the presctil collection. In view, therefore, of ray contention that we should try in so 
far as possible to interpret a given symbol in the light of its associates, let us enquire 
with what other figures it occurs. The first instance is on coin No. 27 of Plate LIV 
A, and the others with it are two crescents back to back (representing probably an 
Incomplete chaitya with surmounting crescent as usual)j the lotus (?),andthc wheel. 
The next is on No. 8 of Plate LIV B, associated apparently with two lotuses, the reverse 
showing two very faint marks, possibly an arrangement of taurines about a central bo.ss, 
and the chaitya motif. The third is on No. 16 of Plate Li V B, associated with the 
wheel, the reverse showing the peacock. Again on No, 20 of Plate LI V B, with the 
lotus, the wheel, a branching plant(?) and a hare, the rev erse being Indistinct. Also 
on No, S'i of the same plate, where only the wheel can be made out with certainty 
and on the reverse the " catittcens'" itself; and lastly on No. 31, Plate LIV B, 
associated with the wheel and the chaitya, the reverse showing a tree. In other 
words, It is regularly associated, so far as the evidence afforded by the present 
collection goes, with symbols predominatingly Buddhist, not one of those named 
above being in any way .specially or essentially “ related to the lord of life Mahadev/' 
That is to say, it appears on coins of a seemingly Buddhist character. Our next 
enquiry is, therefore, can the symbol be interpreted in terms of Buddhism ? And the 
answer is a decided affirmative. Poor as a cai^ucetts, ihe figure is excellent as a 
fee, and what simpler or more natural than that the fee, the crowning point of the 
sfflfa, should be included in the comprehensive symbolism of this coinage ? .^nd how 
vastly more harmonious an association than that of the alien caduceits^ 

Nor need we abandon this identification of the symbol through any fear of 
anachronism, however thoroughly we may agree wtlh M, Foucher's exposition of the 
development of the sfrlpa. For the famous gates at Sane hi and the Bharhut remains 
show numerous representations of with the most elaborate finlals ie/, inter 

a/., Plate 49 of Burgess’s ‘'Anc. Mon , etc., of India,”) 

Without going into further details therefore, for a complete list of the symbols 
is given at the end of this article, 1 would say in conclusion that the main results of 
my study of these coins is the conviction that a more careful division of this coinage 
into Buddhist and Hindu types, W'herever such classification Is possible, and a simpler 
and more natural effort to explain the individual symbols I'n /he of iheir 

associates^ so as to bring the deHces into intelligible and significant harmony as 
grouped together, will lead to a considerable increase in our understanding of the 
coinage as a whole. Further tabulation and definition of tliese groups is also desired, 
for it seems only reasonable to suppose not only that other constant groups can he 
established, but that other invariable concomitances between these and particular 
mint marks ” can be shown. In other words that little by little we shall be able to 
fix an increasing number of distinct types, and in this way to bring order out of the 
chaos hitherto prevailing in regard to this interesting branch of Indian numismatics. 


D. B. Spooner, 
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Chart showing Distribution and Grouping of the Symbols 

on the Obverse. 
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Chart showing Distribution and Grouping of the Symbols 

on the Obverse. 
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Catalogue of the Symbols with Abbreviations. 

/!.—Cotivfiiitidna] lotus» 

i,—Humped bull wSlh taurus mark. 

C-—Hra.nch. 

—\VlieeL 
ff.—Chattya™ 

/L—Marine mooster(?J, 

—2 Uurines under CTds^ with surniountiug vessel. 

—Elephant. 

1-"^ fish [?) under 


Tri^'ula (?). 

—4 tanruii marks under a cross. 


/.—Peacock. 


m .—Human figures, 

tt ^—2 taurui marks under a fig. 



—2 or 4 Gsh in a Unk^ 

—Taurus marks about central buss* 
—Branching plant, 
n—Tee. 
r,—Tree. 

i.—b taurtis marks about cential circle. 

—Palm tree, 
ir.—* Walcr plant. 
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Tabic for the conversion of Mashas and Ratis 
into Grains Troy, at 14*64 grs, to the Masha. 
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i WlJGHT. 

1 

Sa. 

Misha. 

I 

Grajiis. 

Obverse. 

23 

3 

t 

4575 

u* L canventlonal lotus; LL chaitya 
vnih line underneath ; u. r.?; I, r/4 
hsh In tiink; 1 , e. wheel* 

^4 

3 

a 

4941 

1 u, L uncertain, possibly hrancli motile 
T. L CO event ioiial iotui; Uh r. chaslya; 
L r. whecL 

-5 

3 

] 

4575 

u* 1 . taurines about central fjg^ indis^ 
llncti LL con ventionFil lotus j u, r* 
fish in a tank i r. branching plant i 
r* e^ wheeL 

.26 

3 

4 

51'24 

u. L?; UL conventional lotus; u. r. 
taiinnes about central boss ; L r. 
cltaih^a; L c^ whneL 

37 

3 

3 

49-41 

Traces of the tee " symboL of the 
wheel and 2 crescents pre^umablv 
the top of a chaitya can btf made 

1 oat. The other marks are all con- 
fused (possible traces of a lotas?)* 

28 

3 

4 

5'‘34 

u. L wheels L L ctephant ?; u. 
brancfi ?: r, e. possibly humped bull; 
Ip one petal of conventional lotus. 

a 9 

3 

3 1 

4941 

Part of a conventional lotiis> and 
traces of a chaitya can be made out. 
Other marks indistj'ncL 

30 

3 

I 

4573 

Up ]. conventional lotus; L L wheel; 
u, r, ?; L r. tree ; centre cfaaiEya, 





Plate LIV. B. 

1 

3 

4 

5<‘34 

1. a symbol resembling a tri^uEa ; 

1 . L wheel * r, cither an arrange^ 
ment of taurines or a verv conv^en- 
tronalloEus; 1 . e, an unusual form 
of the c baity a motit. 

a 

3 

7 

42-09 

ti. L bull?; L t# branch; u. r. conven¬ 
tional lotus; L r. chaitya; L e. 
wheel. 

I 

3 

t 

4575 ’ 

u. !. triq-ula? [ L L conventional lotus; 
u, r-?; r. e. wheel; 1. r, chalm* 

4 

3 

T 

4575 

u. 1. wheel; L e. elephant; r. e, con¬ 
ventional loEits. 

5 

3 

3 

49 ' 4 > 

u. L peacock on pile of balk?; L 1 

iv!,ed: L, r.?; r, e. bottom of a 
chajtya; L e. conventional lotus. 


Rcversi?* 

Out! iodi^Unct mark 
the brani:;h mctiL 

Confused and indistinct. 

Xq marks traceable. 

One or two marks indistinct. 

All indistinct. 


No marks traceable. 


One mark, circle with central 
boss and 3 whorls. 


Confused. 


Two marks indistinct. 


" Tasila " mark. 


One mark ii)(lt;idnLt. 


3 or a m.'irks, all ewnfused. 

Bird (peacock i) on pjfe of 
mih. 
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Reverse. 

No. 

Mafiha- 

GrulfliiL 

Ob\'icnic. 

6 

1 

3 * 

45'75 1 

1 

u. L branrh^ L 1 , bumped bull with ' 
taurine; u. T. chajb"^; 1. r, conven¬ 
tion^ btiLs; 1. 0 . wlieeL 

Taxila '* mark very faints 

7 

3 * 

4S75 

u. L wheel; L L?; u. r, conventional 
btns ? t L r. 6 taurines about central 
circle ; r* e. chait> a ? 

One n^ark appearing like 2^ 
concentric circles and traces 
of various other marks con* 
fused and indistinct. 

8 

3 * 

4575 

!. p. conventional lotus? ; a. r, anntlior 
conventional lotus 7 ; 1 . r. " tee,*' i 

Two very faint marks pos¬ 
sibly taurines about central 
boss and chaitya motif. 

9 

3 2 1 

47'5« 

n. 1. conventional lotus; I. c. wlieelp 
u. r. chaitya | 1 . r. ?; 1- e. uncertain. 

Chaitya with cre^^nt and 
one other mark indi3tinc:t^ 

10 

3 ® 

4392 

Onlv the wheel and traces of a possible 
conventional lotus can be made out; 
other marks confiLStrd. 

One mark indistinct possibly 
the Tasik " mark^ 

II 

3 2 

47-5S 1 

Lu L w'heel ; 1. L cbailya; other inarks 
confused. 

One mark very indistinct. 

12 

3 f ' 

45 75 

u. I. conventional lotus ^ L L bumped 
bull with taurine ; ti* chalt)“a ; I. r. 
brands ; r. e. w lieeb 

One mark indistinct^ prob¬ 
ably " Taxita mark* 

13 

3 ^ 

475 ® 

uJh wheel? 1 . L conventional lotus 
u. r. four taurines about central boss ; 

L r- unusual form of chaitya motif* 

a or 3 marks, all Indistinct, 


3 1 

4575 

u. 1 . humped bull ? j 1. L branch; u- r, 
conveurional lotus; 1 . r. chaitya; L e, 
W'beeL 

" Taxila ** mark* 

13 

3 7 

4309 

u, 1.? ; 1 . 1. tw'o fish in tank ; u* r. cou- 
T'entiotial lotus ; L r, peculiar form of 
chaitya ; J* e. w^hect. 

Various markSj all indistinct* 

t6 

3 2 

47 ’ 5 ® 

The wheel and,the teecan be niade 
out^ other marks confused and india- 
1 tiuct- 

The peacock. 

»7 

2 7 

4209 

u. L chaitya ; 1. L conventional lolus ; 
u. r. branch ; L r. humped bull wnth 
taurine; b e. w'heel. 

*^TaxiLa*^ mark faint. 

18 

3 2 

47 58 

u. L conventional lotus; U h humped 
bull with taurine ; u, r, ebaityn; |. r. 
branch ; 1. e. wheeb 

"Tasita*" mark and one other 
apparently drcle with triple 
whorl 

«9 

3 > 

4573 

Tlve wheel, tlie chaitya (?) and the con- 
ventional lotus can be made out. 
Other marks indistincL 

j or 3 , all indbtincL 

20 

3 ‘ 

4575 

u. L *'tee:'^ 1 L hare; u. r. branching 
plant? 1 1. r. conventional lotus; 1. e 
wheel 

; Several marksp alt very con- 
. 1 fused. 

V rp 
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on sculptured stouts are of tile same kind as the epigraphs previously found, and it is: 
doubtful whether arty of them can be dated before the Christian era. The inscrip- 
I tions found on the plain slabs, on the other hand, are inscribed in characters which 
must be of the Maurvan period and probably go back to the second or more likely to- 
the third century B.C, There are at least eighteen such, of which impressions have 
been sent to me. They do not contain any historical information, and verj- few proper 
names. Tuo of them ascribe the stone to the Dhamruikataka and DhamnakaJaka 
iiigama, respectively. This name of Amaiav-itl has long been known. Taranatha 
informs us that Nagarjnna built a railing round the great shrine of Dhanyakaiaka, 
Dhiimnakaittht is the regukir Pali fonn corresponding to Dhanyakataka, and 
Dhamhiikadiikii. ^\\\^ the weakening of / to d, probably represents the vemaculaWonn 
of the Kistna district in the third centun- B C. The change of a / between vowels- 
into a 4 . which already occurs m the Agoka edicts, is common in all the Prakrits, and 
its occurrence in Amaravatr does not. therefore, teach us anything about the affiliation 
of the Aryan dialect spoken in the Kistna district in those early days. The language 
of the old inscriptions Is. on the whole, Identical with the Pdi of Buddhist literature. 
The form Dbammikafaka^i.e., Dhanmhftaka, well agrees with this, because the change 
of ny to iin, according to the Prakrit grammarians, does not belong to other Prakrit 
dialects than Magadhi and Pai 5 acJ, wHth which forms of speech Pali agrees in this and 
in sev'cral other features. 

The results to be gained for the political and linguistic history- of South India from 
these inscriptions is, accordit^ly, comparatively small. On the other hand, they prove^ 
that a Stupa existed at .Amaravatl at a much earlier period than has hitherto been 
supposed. This conclusion Is also supported by the discovery of a small seal con* 
taining a representation of a lion, with a swastika between the raised left foreleg and 
the head, and an inscription in characters of the third centurv B.C. The legend Is 
Bhuhsa, K e. tlhe seal) of Bhatl, or, perhaps, BhuHsmm, i.e. Bhutigarman. 

The excavations at Samath brought to light some Maurvan rail inscriptions, which 
do not, however, contain any historical information. ' 

The well-known Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela, king of Kahriga, was copied 
during the year, and it is to be hoped that this important document will be published 
m a near future. It is dated in the year 165 of the Maury-a era. 

The excavations at Rajgir gave Dr. Bloch opportunity to copy the short inscrip¬ 
tion on the Sonbhandar cave. It shows that the cave was constructed in the second 
or third century of our era by a Jain for members of his order. Another inscription 
in characters of the first or second century- A.D., was found on the base of a Buddha 
statue, which had been built into the bottom of a drain in the walls of a huildimr 

in Rajglr, s 

Some interesting documents relating lo the history of the Western Ksatran 
were brought 10 light at .AnHhau m Khavda in Cutch. They consist of five t 
which were found m the stores of the Kngineering Department at Bhui, where rhev^br.! 
been transferred from their original find-place by the late Diw.^n Rancbhodbbai DdJir^ 
^ou,oahe»^rip.ic™^*f«.o.h. reign e, ,he ee.e Rndn.d. 
g.i<Jh inscription has been mentioned above. Thev are all dated in the ve^ir ^ 

.he second day of ,Se dart half of Ptalguna. ^hile ,he Jgnagadh epigraph ^ref.'r" 
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-to the year 7a, If the&e dates are taken to refer to the Saka era, as is commonly 

done the new finds .vonld carry Rndradaman back to A.O, 130, Rudradaman was 
the son of Javadaman and the grandson of Castana. who has been identified with the 
Tiastanes mentioned bv Ptolemy, The new inscriptions confirm the conclusion 
already drawm from other considerations that Jayadaman, who is simply styled 
kmtrnpa and not maha-isatrapa, can only have governed a very short time, if he 
did so at all Rudradaman-s reign, on the other hand, must have been a long one. 
The earliest date so far known for his son Rudraslifiha is 103. and this date probably 
takes us back towards the beginning of his reign. The fifth inscription from Bhuj 
mentioned above couples his name with the year 114, day of the hoght 

half of 1 vest hamuli*. 

The ycat under rer ieir has nol brought lo light much netr material connected 
nrith the history of the imperial Guptas. The most ioiportaat are a senes of co^ of 
Kumaraeupta found at SSgor and Manphata in Cutch. It iherefora seems prohaWe 
that Cutch had been added to the tettitory of the Guptas already in kumStaguptas 


tirtie. 


Of other Gupti inscriptions, I mity mention a fragment found at Bhu),the legend 
on a kmp post unearthed at Sarnath, and an epigraph from a Buddha image found 
at the same place. The latter one. which belongs to the second half of the sixth 
eenturv A.D., is of Importance on account of Its form, as it has been incised m r^sed 
leiters* This is the oldest instance so far known of tliis way of cutting inscriptions. 

It mEntlons th0 fn^r B^ndKugupt^* j v 

In this connection, [ may also mention the old clay seals brought to light at another 

excavation, conducted by Dr, Vogel at Kasia. They belong to the congregation 
Hof friars of the Mahspariritnana monastery, and their number is great enough to 
warrant the conclusion that the Kasia monastery was inclose contact with that of 
Kiisinira The seals have apparemly been attached to letters sent by the fnars ot 
Kusinara to their brethren in Kasia, and they do not give any indication about the 

name of the latter place in old limes. - 

\ stone inscription brought to Sirohi from Vasantgadh refers itself to the reign of 
a certain Rajjila, the fcudaion* of King Varmalata. It is dated in [Vikrama] sarhvat 
682 corresponding to A.D. 635. As shown by Professor Kielhom, the importance 
of this inscription lies in the fact that it apparently settles the date of the famous poet 
Maoha, whose grandfather Suprabhadeva is stated to have been the minister of a king 
4ho'^c name is wriiien in different ways in the manuscripts, but which has not hither¬ 
to been found in inscriptions. One of the forms is, however, VarmaJata, and as Migha 
is stated to have been an inhabitant of Srimala (Bhinmal), while Varmalata’s feudatory 
Vajrabhaia, the father of Rajjila, is described in the inscription as the guardian of 
Mount Abu, which is only 40 miles distant from Bhinmal, it seems necessary to infer 
that the correct form of the name of the king whose minister Maghak grandfather 
was is Varmalata, No other king of that name is known, and the Varmalala of the 
inscription Tva.s therefore probably king of Bhinmal, and Magha’s grandfather was, 
at some lime, his minister. This would bring Magha down to the second half of 
the seventh century A.D. Now Professor Patbak has drawn attention to some facts 
which cannot well be reconciled with this dale. Magha in his poem is believed 10 
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liave alluded to the grammatical work the KtHiM b)' Jayivditya and V^amanaj and to 
its commentary by Jinendrabuddhi, According to I-tsing Jayaditya died about 
A.D, 661-663, The fact that Jinendrabuddhi is not mentioned by l-tsing, who 
took especial care to gather information about Buddhist authors in India, has tlien 
been urged as proving that Jinendrabuddhi cannot have flourished before A.D, 695 
when I-tsing left India, If this argument be admitted, It would of course be impossible 
to bring Magha further back than to about 700 A,D.^ The statement that Magha 
alludes to the Ka^ika and its commentary, wliich is already found in Maliinatha's 
commeniarv, is however based on a misunderstanding of the passage in Magha's 
poem, and Professor Kiel horn's arguments remain unaffected. 

Some interest attaches itself to the discovery of two sets of copper-plates at 
Mandhaia, one of which was already noticed in my last report. Both have now been 
published by Professor Kielhom,’ who remarks that their chief importance rests with 
the fact that they show how Devapala, one of the later kings of Maiava who was 
already known to us, was related to preceding rulers, and that they give us the names 
of two sons of his, Jaitugideva and Java vat man, who, one after the other, succeeded 
him. 

Several new inscriptions have been brought to light in Chamba, They enable us 
to fix the accession of Raja JSsaU at A D. j ioSj nnd that of Raja Lalitavarman at 
A.D. 1144. 

Impressions have been prepared of a copper-plate inscription of the Western 
Calukya king A^'inayaditya SaLyaSraya. The plates, which belong to the Madras 
Museum, are, however, subject to grave doubts, in so far as they are dated in Saka 530, 
while \’'inayaditya’3 reign falls between A. D. G80 and 696. 

An inscription of ^'ikramadjtya V'l, found at Peddamudiyam, describes the 
Brahmauas of Mudhemu (Peddamudiyam) as the lotus tank where Visnuvardhana 
Maharaja (the mythical ancestor of the Calukyas) was bom. 

In this connection I may also note the plates of the Sslahkayana Maharaja 
Vijayadevavarman issued from Vengipura, which have been sent in by the Collector 
of Kistna, though we do not as yet know with which dynasty the Saiankayanas mav 
have been connected. The inscription is old ;md is written in Prakrit. It has been 
published by Professor Hultzsch in the Epigraphia (IX, 56 ff.). 

An inscription of the Eastern Ganga King Vajrahasta 111 , of Saka Sam vat 9S4, 
informs us that Vajrahasta, like hla grandson Coclagahga, also had the name Ananta- 
varman, but docs not in other respects add an^-thing to our It now ledge of the history 
of the Eastern Gangas* Some other Ganga inscriptions have been copied in the 
Viziagnpatani district. 

Twenty-four new inscriptions, twenry-two from Tripurantakam in the Jvurnool 
district, and two from l.'pparapalli iti the Cuddapah district, are connected with the 
dynasty of the Kakatiyas, The most important information gleaned from them bears 
reference to the reign of Ganapati and hi,'; successor. We learn that the former ascen¬ 
ded the throne In A,D. 1199-1 300. He had no male issue, and he therefore made his 
daughter Rudramba his succesor and called her Rudra, One of the inscriptions 

' A>, ind., IX, ift/ ft. ’ Ep. /„ J., IX, It. ' Srz Jnd,, tX, 94 0. 
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copied dunng the vear is dated in the second year of her reign and in Saka iiS^. 
She must accordingly have ascended the throne in A.D, 1260 61, and Gai.mpati s 

reifirii was accordingly s long one. ^ , , i ^ 

Th.- number ol inscriptions nt the Vijaynnagara kings is, as usual, very large 

We le.-im .hat the coronation ni Devataya I took place in .k.D. 140607 and we get 
intnrmation about a hitherto unknown sonof Ins, Vlra-HanhararJya .kdeya, whn governed 
the countrv on the banks ol the Bhat^nl Rhx-r. A eopper-plate of Devarata 11 
refers to a vounger brother of his named Srlgiri. who governed Manttakapuri m 
A D .404-0, a^ who Is perhaps identical with the Pratilpa Devarjya of the batya- 
miriLium plaies. We do not know of any other brother of Devaraya. aod. as pomted 
out £- Mr. Venkavva, Srlgiri Pratlpa Devardya wtis ihereiore probably the pnnee who, 
acconJing to •.Abd'u'rRazoaq, made an attempt onthe life of Devaraya in A.D. ‘ 44 »;» 3 ' 

A sft of copper-plates from the Nellore district, which has been brought to light 
bv Mr -A. Bultcrworth and published by Professor Hullosch,; was issued 
ooram in the second year of an hitherto unknown M.tharaja Kumaravispu il, the son 
TmI™, tL grandson of Kumdrari^n. and the great-grandson of Skanda- 

''’™The new Ganga Pallava inscriptions add a new name to the list of rulers of that 
dvnastv CIS Viiava-Aparsjitavikramavarman, who also seems to be mcnlioned in the 

Udavendirara plal« ol the Western Gahga ”■ ‘ "^ 2 ^ 

King Vamguna and was himself defeated by the Cola Adilya ! (about A. D 880-90,). 
A^aL was probably ihe son of R-rpatutiga and the last of the Ganga-Pallayas. 

^ tL most important Co|a inscription copmd during the year comes from Tnnv - 
ailJn Itis InLibed on 3 . eopper-plates .and contains much yahmble informa ton 

b^ut Cola eencaloay and the history of the diHercnt Coia kings. Thus we are told 
"It. Karikila mait lhe town of Kane, new with gold, and that Vljayalaya seized 
Taniore. His son Adilya 1 put, as we have already seen, an end to the dominion of 
the Ganaa Pallavas, From .tnothet Coja inscription, found at Gramara 10 the bouth 
Arcot district. Professor Kielhorn has been able to Ra the 6rst part of .A.D. 907 as 
rheinilial date of the reign ol Parantaka I.= A third Cola inscription at r.ruyellarai, 
dated in the dgluh vear of Parakesarivarman. js of importance as cont^iiing the 
oldest reference to the worship of and RuUmitii in South Sndi.iu inscriptions. 

The vear under review has aho brought to light an inscription of considerable 
interest for the history of the PUndyas. at Alvarmalat in the ifadras district. It 
gives Saka 792 as the eighth year of the old Paiidya King Varaguija, who must 

accordinglv have begun to reign m A.D. 862-63. i, * d * 

On the occasion of a visiUo the Lak.sminarasimhasvaTnin temple at Namaska! Rai 

Bahadur V. Venkayva came across an odd copps^r-phte, ^htch pro^^ to belong to the 
fraementarv inscription of Vimcola last published by Professor Ktelhom, It con- 
ta^s an incomplete Cera genealogy, and it would be of great interest to recover the still 
missing plates of this inscription, Avhich Mr. Venkayya is inclmed to tluitk are still m 
the possession of the t emple auth orities. ___ 

* jftd., vili. 333 fl- 

* Far a fulltr nnle on this inscription sM below. 

* /nrf., Itl.yg ft. 
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Some of the irtscriptions copied during the year throiV light on the history of the 
country of Kongu, which roughly corresponded to the modern district of Coimbatore 
and the southern portion of Salem, while the northern part of the latter district 
belonged to the Gahga countn'. Tamil literature mentions Rastrakutas and Gahgas 
among the rulers of Kohgu, but no certain traces of them have so far been found In 
inscriptions. On the other hand, the new eplgraphica] finds confirm the reports of a 
Cola conquest, at least of Northern Kongo. The Colas were succeeded by the 
Hoysalas^ who appear to have been, in their turn, ousted by the Paydya King 
JatSvarman Sundara Paydya (A.D. 1251-61). The Hoysalas were, however, able to 
re-assert themselves, and retained their hold on the countin’ up to the time when the 
\^ijayanagara Kings became supreme. 

The epigraph!cal work in Burma was chiefly confined to the preparation of estam- 
pages of 46S out of the 739 inscriptions fonnerly collected by King Bodawpaya at 
Pagan. They do not contain anything older than the eleventh century. 

Some votive tablets w ith a bilingual inscription in Sanskrit and Pali were also 
brought to light. They are evidently imitations of similar tablets deposited in Bud¬ 
dhist temples in India, especially in Bodh Gaya. The Burmese tablets are casts 
from a mould, and the Sanskrit legend, which states that the tablet has been pre¬ 
pared by King Animddha fAnawrata), must have been incised on the mould. On 
the lower rim of the tablet a Pali legend, to the same effect, has then been incised 
by hand. The whole arrangement leads us to infer that the moulds have been pre¬ 
pared, with the Sanskrit legend, in India, and that the Pali inscription has been 
subsequently added because Sanskrit was not understood. The tablets cannot, at any 
rate, be used to prove that Sanskrit was the language of the Buddhist church in 
Burma before Pili was introduced. It has been urged that the form of the name 
Aniruddha instead of the usual Pall Anutuddha points In that direction. But suppos¬ 
ing that the mould for the tablets was executed in India, .Aniruddha would be the only 
possible form, and the King’s name, Anawrata, which can only be derived from Anu- 
ruddha and not from .Aniruddha, proves, if anything, that the knowledge of Pall had 
penetrated sufficiently to influence the coining of personal names. 


Ste.^ Konow. 







GRAMAM INSCRIPTION OF PARANTAKA 1. 


G RAMAM Is a small village on the southern bank of the nver Malattar m the 
TirukoilOr taluka of the South Arcot district. When I visited, in December 1905, 
the SivalOkanatha temple at the village. 1 was told that the which had 

been dismantled in connection with the repairs then going on, was full of mscnptinns 
These areal! now lost, as 1 had no information whatever of the proposed repairs and 1 
happened to go to the village by a mere accident. During my short stay 1 copied 
a few of the more Important records’ of the centred shrine which remarned mtact at 
the time. Mv assistant, Mr. K. V. Subrahmania Aiyar, B.A., was deputed m 
,906 to prepare impressions of all the inscriptions found in the temple. 

The (Lite portion of the subjoined inscription has already been published b> Pro¬ 
fessor Kielhorn.* It is dated " in the Kaliyuga year four thousand and forty-four, the 
'i6th year of the reign of king ParakCsarivarmati who took Madirai (Madura),— 
on the fonrteen-hundred-thousand seven[ty] - - . • - [thousand] thirty-seventh day 
[after the commencement of the] Kaliyuga, . on the day o Revari, which 

Lrresponded to a Saturday of the month of Makara/' By his calculation Professor 

Kielhorn has ascertained that the number of days from the commencement of th^ 

Kallimga, which is partially damaged in the text, was 1 . 477-037 on the date speci l , 
which corresponded to the 14th January A.D. 943' This, coupled with the KHram 
cLae of the same klng,^ proves that the Cola king Partlntaka 1 commenced to reign 
fapproximateM between the 15th January and the a5lh July A.D. ^7. The latest 
date of the king is his forty-first year found in two inscriptions, one from Allur m the 
Trichinopolv district* and the other from Tinivamattar in the South .\rcot distnct." 
Paramaka's reign must, therefore, have lasted from A.t). 947 * 48 - 

Towards the close of his reign Parantak;t probably held sway pnactically over the 
whole of the modern Tamil districts of the Madras Presidency. The capital of the 
Cola empire was apparently Tanjore. which, according to the TiruvSlangadu plates, had 
been captured by his grandfather Vijayakya.* Hut Kafici seems to h aye been equally 

* Nos. 7to 7 IS of ll«e IwtvernnwTit Epiijraphist's collect Ion lor liJOj. 

. TM-i V* viii. p. . 60 /- ■™vp' 

* Jhiii-r Vot. VII, p. t. * \ ol. M It. P i<'i- 

• No. 171 of the CSovcmmtnt Epieraptiia's collection for igo;^. , „ . . . 

r No. 4tl) of the mhic coltection. No. 75 of iiifjs found at Tilla»tliiiTi»ni In the Tarj^ dulnci aptstArt to. 
be ii hio foriy-foorth year, thoug^h the second digit of the d^ic it not p.bsolitiely cemin. 

• Awmia! Ktjufrt on EpigraphyIfor i(jo5-ob. Part II, pETajjrapb 16. 
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important.' In tht* * Annitfi! for 1904-05 t publishcil two TamiJ inscriptions of Parantaka’s 
reign found at l/ttaramallur in the Chingleput district, Thev register rules made at 
the instance of the long for the proper management of rillage committees. The quali- 
Rcations for membership on these contmittces are laid down and the mode of selection 
of members is described at considerable length. These two records prove that 
Parantaka I., engrossed as !ie must have been in the wars against the Pandyas/ was 
not unmindful of problems relating to local administration in his dominions. In the 
same article 1 remarked that he utilised all the booty of his wars in covering with 
gold the Siva temple at Cidambaram in the South Arcot district. This is confirmed 
by the newly discovered Tiruvalangadit grant w hich reports that be covered with gold 
the small hall {dnhhrnsabhli') of Siva (at Cidambaram).^ He performed the 
tiimagarbhaf and iuldbhtlra gifts, made grants of land to brahmanas and built temples.* 
That the three great Saiva saints of the Tamil country and their hvmns Icnowm as 
the Devaram^ which forms part of the scriptures of the Tamil Salvas, were not forgotten 
in the time of Parantaka 1 , is evident from an inscription of his forty-first year found In 
the PaSupatffivara temple at .Alliir in the Trichinopoly district,® Provision is here made 
for the singing of the Tirttppadiyijm hymns (every day), This reference to the 
DZvSrartt is important, because during the time of Nambi And^ Kambi,* at some 
later penod, the hvmns were all either lost or forgotten and only a single copy was 
procured with difficult}’ in the Cidambaram temple. 

As pointed out by me In the Annual for 1904*05, the original name of Parnn- 
taka 1 . w'as Parakesarivarman, to which the epithet Madiraikonda * who conquered 
Madura' was subsequently added. After defeating the Singhalese troops sent to 
help the Pandya king, Parantaka assumed the title Sarfigramaraghava*, i.e. a 
veritable Rama m battle. His other surnames were ;—Viranarayapa.* Parantaka* 
and Vlra-Cola,*” From the two I-tta ram all Dr inscriptions mentioned above we learn 
that he also bore the follow'liig blrudas: " D^lndratp* ' the lord of gods* ; Cakravdrtin 

^ Thiels implied by tJit d the Raatraknin king Kf^nn ][L c=ipttired both Kanci and 

Innjpres Epr Ind.^ VoL IIL^ pp. 3^4 and 285. 

* Parintak,-! aetnis lo foupbt against the Pilm.ljas at JieaiL on thnec distinct occaslDnSi; sm p. 173^ to 

* On Epigraphy for 11505+^6^ Pan IK pam. 16. The Sannkr^ u evidently a 

transJstiocii of ihe TatniJ tsf the mnie of the ttmple M Cidambaram» 

* South'h^d^ !mcrs.^ VoL fh p- v-erse J* The hA^ma^arhlm and gilts art e^-ien lo this 

day performed by Uie rulers of Tra^’ancore' soon arlt;r their a^Ks^ion. 

* No. of ihe Govcrnirvent KpigrsphiatV cplku:tion for 190^ la an inscripllcm of {he iTth yeftf of 

the Gahga-Pallava king Vijay'a-N^andivikmmaratm^ir from TiruvalEam In ihe North Arem dlslrtct, provision is 
mnde for ihc of the Tiruppi^diyam hymns {Souih*fniL Inscn,, Vol. Ilf. p. 93). 

* The time of this aulhof k not j et t$ettk-d. It has been said that he was a cdntempornry of ibc Ciija 

kine Rajariija I, 91S loot least 1063). There arc, fiQwpvet, scHous dlfficuItTes in accepttirg^ this date 

for the author^ to at| prvhabllity he belonged to n ]ailpr pertchd. 

^ Vol. II, p. This title k known only from the UdaypfwliMin grant and dcei not 

<itcur anvTiheTe cIscl 

* /fil’d. j p. 3S6. The village of Viran^tayaiia^catorvedimaAgatarn mentioned frequ^nlly in the Tanjore 
in^lptions evidently called after FaronCaha t. 

' The village Sri-Parantaka-caturrcdiiriangalam trequenlly refetreJ lo in the lanjere iii^eriptlcms was 
prnbabty called alter Parantaka 1 . Farlntaha was alw one of the binidas of the Paodvtt king JNedijfliadaivan £ 
JhJ. AitL^ VoL XXU. p. 71. 

This surname occurs in the sohjoioed Gratnam irtscripcioni p. belcm-. litt Western 
PrthlvTpati II. was evidently ^TaUed Vlrn^Cfi[a nttnr hrs overlord Parantaka f* 

See the Rrfi^ri on Epigraphy for paragraph 59, 

= Itisdiffiwltni^yhawthr U> this sumBnic. Nis victory ihe Pandyas 

whocIsiRi i j hive ciwrcome Irdra. Ls a F*T-feichcd juit]fi«noii of the biruJa. ’ -j ■> 
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■the cmpen)r';-/=»»./<fciF-t'Woii' ' (ond oF learned men'i ‘ KuHiararnMm- 'th' 
tlTestler tilth elephanls'i- SHrainlSaian 'the creat-jeivcl ef heroes.' He ,s also 
said to hare resembled the celestial tree in his gifts. The brge Leyden and 

the Tiruvalahgadu ijrant* mention three sons of Parintali.i I., v,s. Rajadltya. 
about vihont more iill be s.aid In the sequel, G-indaradilya. who figures as the 
author ol one ol the hymns' in the Tamil TiruvUaiffa , • and .Anmjay.,. Gatt^^ata- 
ditra is mentioned in an inscription front Gyyak1<oi)datfT,roina1ai and a tilbge 
called Gandamditva-catnnedimahgalam after hint is mentioned tn the Tanjore 
inscriptions.' .Aiiniigai-ealturredimangalant. which seems to have been .-tno er 
name ol Xafigavaram' in the Trichinopoly district, appears to have been called dter 
the third son ol Parantaba and the temple of .Arinjisvara built by Rajaraja . . 
MClpadi in IV North Arcot district might also owe its name to him Besides these 
thtee sons, mention is made of three others who may or may not be identical with 
them These were:-(l) KOdandatama. alter whom the temple at rondaman.ad 
near Kdlahasti appears to have been called Kt,dandatnmeSvar,a, ■■ fa) Parantakan 

Arikulakesarin (mentionedin .an inscription at Tintppandumtt, m the Taniore district 
and b another at Tirukkdtaltu in the South Arco, tfstricti'V alter whom a 

Nivamam was called .Arikulakesari-lSvara “ and , 3 ) 1 arantakao LltamaSl 1 , w 
waie his name to Uttamaftli-catnrvddimangalam m k lla-nadu In case these thtee 
are different Irom those mentioned above, the Former must have died before 
their father and consequently did not succeed to the throne. . 

From the foregoing it waU be evident that the reign ol Porfintaka I. is an 
important landmark in the history <d Southern India .and nl the Cotas m particular. 
W-rmay now look backwa rds and see what scraps ol tnfomtalion we can glean 

taWcmCSB. king Priliiiipiul 11. »h. ««. 

* Imtn-f Vcl. 1. p. i U, and ^ i P' ^ 

* not that the cttnaposw cf this hymn was 

men'tlo«,d In the InticriptW oflUj^ia I This J^uJ^radittar 

It Madhnrf.nUka. who preened 1 . «. ihn COH thron., AlmosT n.lh.rg « kro.n 

‘^d irt*op W 'lie Para^nrSin^vara t*™plo al 

and Jti'i of 

1 1*5 of the Coverntnerl KpigTakphisl’s C.iUKtlen for iche 3 . T*o viHagcff named 

.,„* . ire mentioned in the Tanjar* irscriplions. on* m Idaiyaia-niidu. a subdivision 

ri''A™^«»i-ii..w5„ tfriutw. /MW.- Vd. 11. Fiesta^ the oiliwln ttmiySekSmini. a mbdi™ ,1 

Jkie.al~.in bfaV. pp.ant 3 a«l- Th. la.ke n»st te .<te»..i:.l mO. Naaga.ieaie. 

•p /m. /flfcrj.j Voh tlL p- „ ir 

ii Huilzscl. 

^ AriknkWrAa,i-)ifikkai 

is ako InentioKcd in one of the instriptions ! ittd., p. 303. 

’• No. I'J of l8p5 fTOin Kaniti}ur in the Tnnjort district. 

'* Soittk-lnJ filters^ Vol. IT, p. 3 Jo, poragraph J. 
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about the early history of the dyrtasty ivhich held sway for more than two centuries 
over Southern Itidia and the monuments of whose rule—both documentary and 
artistic—bear ample testimony to its extent. 

Parantaka's father Aditya conquered the Ganga^Pallava king Aparajita and 
annexed his dominions about the end of the ninth centur\" A.l). His grandfather 
Vijayalaya is repotted to hare captured Tancapuri (Tanjore), founded a temple of 
Durga (Ni^umbhasQdanl) in the towm and ruled the earth through her blessing.^ If 
this be true^ Tanjore did not belong to \’ijayalaya originally, but was acquired bv 
conquest.* Where the Colas were and what their capital was prior to the time of 
’''ijayalaya are questions which naturally suggest themselves. On these points none 
of the available .authorities furnishes any definite and reliable information. 

The Colas are mentioned In the AsOka edicts belonging to the third century B.C.,^ 
while Vijavalaya founded his dvnasty in the second half of the ninth century A*D. 
The history of the Colas during this long (ntcr^-al of twelve centuries is very little 
know’n at present Vijavalaya is said in the large Leyden plates* as well as in the 
Tiruvalahgadu* and Udayendiram* grants to have been bom In the lineage of KarikSla 
Kokkilli and Kocceiigannan These three names are found also m Tami] literature 
from which those of a number of other Cola kings may also be derived/ The way in 
Yi'htoh these three names are mentioned in the copper-plate grants suggests that the 
kings must have flourished long before Vijavalaya. As regards Karikala, a tcntati^'e 
date for him may be obtained as folloivs:—He is referred to as the ancestor of the 
Cojas mentioned in the next paragraph, who, in the sev*enth and eighth centuries A.D,, 
seem to have been m possession of a kingdom in the Tclugu country,* In inscriptions 
of the twelfth and thirreenth centuries found in the Guntur and Nellore districts the 


ancestry of the Telugu-Codas is traced to Karikala, w’ho got Trilocana and other kings 
of the earth to build the banks of the river Kaveri/ 1 'hls reference to the building of 
the banks of the Kavcrl proves the identity of this Karikala with the ancient Cola king 
mentioned in lamti literature,*^' By TrilOcaiia is evidently meant the mythical Pallava 
king Trilocana •Pallava.” Thus there was a tradition in the twelfth century A.D. that 
K.irikala and Trilocana-Pallava were contemporaries. Another tradition preserved in 
Eastern Calukya copper-plate grants of the eleventh century is that a certain 
\ijayaditya, who preceded Kubja-Vjstiuvardhana (A.D. 615 to 633*1 hy five 


' AnHfiiti Nf'pflrf on lip^rAphy fiiT 06, paragraph 16. 

* In the stqrfd it wi]| poinlrd orit ihaE Etie iQWn was prLfbnbly c^ApElircd from the PaijUj-Hii. 

* «r/Sottihcrn Ittdm, VoT. IV, p. 3 o 6 k tc^i-Sines 24 \a aS, 

* Mep\ 3 rt on tipIgrTiphy fnr 19^15-04, Pan 11* p,ii-agrnph 15, 

* Souih luJ. \'o] Jl, p. 3S6, iXTSt 4. 

* pp, ^77-79. 

^ Tht TomiT nnihobgy ParundmtrtiJor th& nanii;^ oi n niimbcr of Crjla kin^s. It b 
ckTirmfly tlmibtful if we fthal! e%Tr he in a pp&ku>rt to lis duFinitely rhe pefiod wljcit ikcy noiiri-iihcd niiH^h tesw 
oinkc o«it a connected hk 4 cir>'nf liitdr Nci we havie liirrary doeumms nsEti^cd— by tthotti ,iTid 

when we dd not know~icr tN reigns of ihi^pe Cuhi Hut the evidcthdc f urn Idled hy these diTKitiinerts and the 

tnidition ccroncctiiig ihen wkh particular Culn kings have to be rccEivfd wSih cjujttrm. 

’ Aiiiiurtt PtpTfri on Epigmphy for Trio4^S. H. paragraphs 5 and 6* 

■ J^fperH On Kpigrnphy fijr paragraph 45. 

^ /njcrr,^ Vn|. U. p. 377. 

« TIib TinnrSlangAdtt gmnl ttut Kafld mdtidrd In fhe dnmtnfnns of Kariknb who itaalrf tn kn-, 

>h, dty, Ep«r«phv l„ P„ II. p.,„s„p|. ,5. P„|., ‘ tl! 

ih* possession of Kank.«la after his subjoij.ttTon of TrilGcana-P.iltat^ ^ ^ 
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wnerations, conquered Trilocano-Pallava.* Allowing the usual twetily years fur each 
Bcneratioo, we get roughly Ihe end el the Sflh century A.O. as ihe approstuiatc penod 

of Vijayaditva and of Kb ooRteniporary Trilocana-Pal lava. The same may be accepted 

as the provisional date* of the C5ia king Karikala.' 

The epigraphical monuments of Southern India do not carry us beyond the period 
of Palbva supremacy, and conw'quently our retrospect of Cola history has to he restric¬ 
ted to that period. The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang. who visited Katici about A D. 
640,* refers to a kingdom called Chu-li-ye, which sounds very much like Cola and 
consequentlv been identified mlh it. Chu-lt-ye was south-west of Dhanyakataka, the 
old name of' Amaravatl in the Guntur district. " Going from Chu-li-ye south, we 
untcr imo a wild forest tract, and passing 1,500 or 1,600 //, we come to the country 
of Ta-lo-pi-cha- pravida). This description of Chn-li-ye t.akes us to the Kumool 
district forks location.® In the northern portion of the Cuddappah dismci adjoining 
the Kurnool frontier have been found records of certain Cola kings who claimed to 
be descended from Karikala. They also belonged to the solar race and the KaSyapa 
Tfi/™" In hb \^luine of Tumktlr Inscriptions Mr. Rice refers to certain Cola 
epigraphs from the counlrv round HemavalT ^in the Ananiapnr district) and Nidugal 
and assigns them to the middle of the eighth century A. UJ It has therefore to be con- 
eluded that more than a oenturv before the Colas of the Tamil country became domi¬ 
nant in Southern India, there was a Cola kingdom comprising perhaps the southern 

portion of the Kumool district, the northern part of Cuddappah and the somh-we^st 
^ the Anantapur district bordering on the Mysore State.- But these Colas of the 
Telugu country do not, so far, appear to have played any important part in the ancient 

historv of the country. 

~i^«earlicsl lii-scfiptipn relcrr^ng lo (his tradiiiun belongs to tic neign £»f Viiroiladilva. wtio Mcended the 

P««« SUapp,uh)rdmm h,-« been lUilked to 
c ti fL*tiy of the Cota king k.ir'Eka[a. .AiKorditiiT to ihe Singhateae chnoniite Muluivamia, Ga;abihii 1. reigned 
1 d“ 130 i33.^Tbaf theebrcnology of the is not beyond nuestioii has been freqi-ently pointed 

..iir MT -itso i>r. Hultsscb's rejnarks m Settih-liiJ. Inirrt.^ Vol. 11 , p, r -1 -? 

“^dLgtoTami[liier^t«rrlberc^^aPctll^^^^ rLilmg ..( as empornr>-^Knriksla. 

Accornin;, .. 1 uTpqenls from the (Uiw, is the aulhor of t«t>poems one m 

Karikata, bevaui the Taml] pocn. that (be Fcttncr wedded a 

To his SOP by this princess was ™bs.^«en«.v assigned I’aiHkii-aido. There ,s ai. atlas,m. to ihi» 
riorv in the second ol the two abovcmentioiiEd piienis. 

< Mr V A. Smith's Kerfy «/■ seevnd edilJOfl, p. 4iiJ 1 vi u 

• point tf.V first rtotiied hy me m Ir the ChritHan CMjt V^. M, p. ^4. ante. 

Mr. SlpeadL-nlly arrived at the same resuR sub^eertly ^ e/ Aid.., p. 4.7. 

• 4H7Tt.,d Jfttwrf or Kpifimphy Inf 1904 05, Part ll, paragraphs 3 anil 6. ... 

r EhigruphufcuriMtha, Vot, Xll, p, f7j- Thfse are all short epitaphs md m reurmre ^ "'ade m them 
cither ifl LrikSla or to the volar race. Si:c of them 1 Mb ga. 93-9-1, 97. i«> loO mentwn Co|a.Dhaflafl,aya 
-while DhanaihjavavaniMiii figures among the aaceftoni of PCrm^harAma Punyaknmara mth* short pedigree of 
theCGias puhlSshcd by me i„ the .■Iwfuwf on Epigraphy For l*art 11, para^aph 3 . 

• lo the oiolfth aiid thirteenth centorks A, D. there were local fam.lms m the Teh.ga coontty claiming 

descent from the Cola kbg K.irltala. whose victory over Trnrkana and conslri^Km of the b^k, of the 

^ - in n> . Perhaps the Coin dommiems comprised dunrg the nme of karikala a romidorablo 

^tll^oUhtmodern^lupi eOLirtrv. The conqiicsrs of the Rarly Caiiikya Polikf. 4 in ll. ami the fcmmlatlon of 
ih movLi of V^hgi tnW have'driven the Polto to retire further soath and to establish Incmseiv-cs lu the 
which taihseoMmlv eame to bo called Totulabnirtu. Eilher or this occasion or o« an earlier ^riod of 
aezresdon the C'faas were probably brokir up. One portion of their dmoitiions seems to haw been i^.n- 
dwated mma Vmali prirripaltly in the Tdugu coualry and whall.y tothc w«th .vf Too^ai-iiad.u or at least tl.e 
^ I eater part ol it became another small kingdom with L'raiyiir near Trichiitopaly fcr its capitid. 
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It is. however, with the Co]a.s of the Tamil t-'ountrv and their history prior to the 
time of Vijayal."iya tha.l we are .at present directly concerned. No epigraphical or 
architectural monuments of this period have so far been discovered which may be attri¬ 
buted to them. We are consequently obliged to determine the position occupied bv 
them from documents belonging to other dynasties/ The Pallava king Simhavisiui* 
father of Mahendravarman I-, claims to have vanquished the Cola king along with 
the Malaya, Faiidya and Simhala rulers.* The great power \yihhi 7 ii) of the Cftlas 
Is referred to in one of the Trichinopoly cavejnscriptions ’ of MahCndravarman I., 
while in another* the Trichinopoly rock is said to resemble the "diadem of the Cola 
province.” From these two references it appears that the Colas could not have 
become actually subordinate to the Pallavas. Later Pallava kings frequently boast of 
havHng conquered the Colas.® 

From theTainiJ Ptwrj'd/HriJ/fftwr, ii hich is a collection of the religious biographies 
of the sixty-three Tamij Saiva saints, we get a few glimpses of Cbla history which 
we cannot afford to despise. The exact date of the composition of this book has not 
been satisfactorily settled.® There is, however, not much doubt th.n the author, who 
was a Cola minister, had a historical turn of mind and based his book on authentic 
tradition. This aspect of the Pertyapurdittim has been proved in several instances/ 
and consequently it may be looked upon as a safe guide to the student of South Indian 
historical research. We learn from it that the Pai.idya king Nedumaran, who lived In 
the seventh century A D. married a Cola princess/ One of the sixty-three devotees 
was Pugalccula-Nayapar/ a Cola king who had his capital at Uraivur near Trichino¬ 
poly and who fought against an enemy named Adigan in Kongu. Pugajclichola is 
said to have been in hereditary possession of Karu^ilr in the Coimbatore district. 
Another Cola king among the .^alva devotees was Idahgali-Nava par, who had 
his capital at KodumbalQr In Kbpadu/“ A third was Kurfuva-Nayatpar/' who was 


* Intheinscitplionscif tlifl Atidlimking^ Siri SalaJiani Gcitattiipnui ( A.D. 113-138). who bunsls tif cxleFisive 

corqiiest^ £p^ !nd, Vol. V]Il, p. 6ij, the Cilji It eofispicudtfs hy its omisslgn, Thtrcisno 

mention tS it tiilirr m the .'VllahajMd pillar of Sairndragupta, whloh rcJprs rmly to V'ii;uugripn of KanizJ. The 
cirliesj epigraphiiral rtfi.TL‘iKe to the sonttiem kinjidutn^ subsequent to the time of is in the Mnhihilto 

pillar of the CaUikya hing Mat,gale 4 a £A.l). 59;-3 to 6 o 9 ). The Pallavas seen, to have been dominant in Soulhem 
India-at least atom the tniddk of Lhr fourth centarj' A.D,, dufinjj the riiBn of SamuilTagupta. Latterly the 

Kadambas grei^'pDirerful. But the sphere of their inlluence *05 prvbably limited to iImj n-est coast. 

- /mers,. Vo]. I Ih p« 

* tbid^ V'ai 1, p. 31 verse 3. 

* verse 3 oF the firsi Inacripthm 

^ NanisiihliavarTiiari L, son of -M-iliondravarmnn L, cUpifis to liave ** repeatedly dp/Feated ihe Coba 
SCaJablirai and ” Seuik-lud^ Instrs^ Vol. p+ 151, ^ > 

* The pairon ol the authtpr nns a Coja king: named AnapSya. Bui the latter has ont vet been EatHfactoifto 

identified with juiy It'S kinfis know n from iciscriptions. It ii uflen assiiiiicd that he must be identical 
Kulntiniiga I, l A.D. 1070 10 1 nSJ. But the ruime Anapiya oecurs in a TinivarPr inscription of Raialcesari- 
rnrman Kulrrt;urtigii,wbo, to jiid^ from the ajphabel^ rpust have bren later lhan ViUrama-Cr^a. ^ 

* fw* /n^rrr., VoK It^ pp, 134^ i 6 j fwsd 17a. 


'» He win donverled to the Satva faith bv the great TininiirmsambQniiar i Eif Ind Vnl in n j ^ 

.. Vol. XXI I, p. 6^. * - T 01- 1 i I, p. S? 9 . and /„£. 

* Pfriyvfnrthwm f chapter ii. p, 35^,; 5^ also I„d. A,jf„ \'dL XX 11, p. (Sfi. 7l,a tj„„ {55^.. . . 

an JincEstor fjf A^apflya, ihe patinn of the author oF the Ptnyafurditiim^ 

chapter ii, p. 391 KouSilo appears to have formed part of tli,; modem Pudulshfatal <lr 
N jrttamalai which nuvi' behoies to that Slate,uas. in ancient times, n city in KfSnada: ^ 

phy for .904-S. P- U. No- oF 190+ Kud„mb.rICir m UratL:n]r.tqfram, a soMLIsion of kIIk « menfiSTd 


Aut 


been 


111 No. 3,45 os' dated duriiig the of Pnrilntakri L 
*1 FtrtyiMpifri}»atfh chjiptor li, p. 334. 
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originally a pettv chief of Kalandai. bul substKiviemly became powerful, defeated Ins 
enemies and amiJsed their doniinions, Eventuaily he claimed the Cola crown and 

called on the brahma^jas at Cldambaram' to perform the coronation ceremony. But 
the latter declared they would not acknowledge any but a Cola prince and left In a 
body for the Cera country. E\‘arkoii'Kalikkama-Nayat;ar.* a fourth devotee, is said 
to have been the hereditary general of CoU kings Of these five devotees, the first 
and the last lived probably during the Pallava period and the other three, whose dates, 
are not known might have flcurishcd about the same time.* If this surmise prove 
correct we get the names of two kings and a usurper who belonged to the period. 
According to the \'aisuava Gurnpanvnpur^frabh^a, Tirumahgai-Alvar whom f 
have tentatively assigned lo the eighth century A.D.,'* was a feudatory and general 
of an unnamed Cola king* 

Intermarriages between the Colas and Pandyas seem to have been frequent 
during the period under review. One of them has already been mentioned, that 
between the PaEidva Nedumaraq and a Cola princess. Two more are known, one from 
the Periyaptfr^nam,'^ which reports that a Cola king had married a Pandya princess 
and was living at Madura when the great devotee Sundaramarti-Nay a nSP went there 
with ihe Cera king. The third intermarriage is implied by the Tnchmopoly cave 
inscription of Varaguna^Paiidva. In this case it was probably a Cola princess that 
married a Pandya king.^ In fact Varagupa-Paijdya, who ascended the throne 
■ A D 862-63; appears to have been the son of a Pandya king hy a Cola 


ITl 

’’""Tnolber important fnaluro of this period is that ihe Pandyas were dominant in 
the Tamil cowttn- during a cotrsiderable portion of it. The Pallava genera) Udaya- 
candm claims to have defeated the Pandya army at the battle of Maiinaikudr 
about the middle of the eighth eenlury A.D.’ If this be tme, either the Pallava or 

ihe P&ndva must have encroached upon Cola territory, which lay between the 
dominions' of the two contending parties. The Csks mipht also have been allied 
with either the Pallavas or the Papdyas in the battle. Some time before the reign of 
Varaguna the Paddyas appear to have conquered the Colas and occupied their 
dominioTis This fact is testified to by the pillar inscriptions at Scndalai m the 
Tanjore distrlcl. which record the conquests of a Pagdya king named Perumbidugu 

di.™t the stTonphcld of lh= SMva o«d in nnd.nt The 

brahnSiTot pln« appear to W ctijoyed iW of th. ™ ^ the kinfi s head at ih. time .f 

f;, p. I 11 .™trn.porary of Surdara^Grti-Nfiy.Tisar, *bo floiirisbed 

the dcvolrt Sfind.i™rtiaft’pSa>im 5 r referred to k the preceding footnote. 

* Ep. Vof. VHl. p.594. 

» Ch.Hpicr li, P- 33 ^. ''^5*= 9** 

* Atmitai for 1503-04, ?■ ^ 74 - 

' on Epigraphy for >905-0^, Part 11 , paragraph 25 i =« 

'’'^VlSXr/*.««..Vol.ll,p,37i. Mai.i>aikudiha9rotv«b«n identified B^l a village of the same 
^^nnrumcc] in No w Kuijuttiiy^fnaJai in tht Stale* 

In the An>tu«J for 190^-04. p. 1 supposed, at l«si temati^y, that S«v«an 

MiranUlie Paiidva Ititig lo whose time the SendMai pillar belongs) wm a predertiiior of Varftgiiua. Later 
on 11-1 this paper it *i'l he pointed out (hat. in all probability, the fortiiEr Tt:iE>i«cl hciore the laiter. ^ ^ 
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Multaraiyan* and the construction by him of a Pi 4 Sri temple at Nivamam® not far from 
^endalai. Just before Vijayalaya established the Csla dynasty, the Pandya king 
Varaguna seems to have been in pi>5se3sion of the Coja capital IJraiyur and apparently 
also of a considerable part of the ancient Cola dominions,® His ancestor Varaguna 
IVlaharaja extended his military operations as far north as AraifiQi in the South , 4 rcot 
district.’* If the conquest and occupation of the Cola country did not take place 
during the reign of V'^araguna, the ex ent must have happened in the time of one 
of his predecessors. In the Amiaal for 1903-04, p. -73, ] stated that Varagmja also 
undertook an invasion against Ceylon and carried away a large amount of booty 
from the island. If the date A.D, 846*66 given in the MaMuamsa for the Pandya 
invasion be correct, it must have taken place during the reign of Varaguna’s father 
Paracakrakolahala, who, in tlie larger Shipsmaiiiir places, claims to have waged war 
against Ceylon.* 

With the powerful Pallavas on the north and the strong Pandyas in the south 
the Colas, who were hemmed in between the two, had evidently to be satisfied with a 
comparatively insignificant position,'* and the influence which they could exert on the 
momnnttnis events taking place around them was thus very small. Like the Western 
Calukyas during the period of Rosiraknu supremacy, the Eastern Calukvas during the 
period of interregnum between A,T). 973 and 999 and the Pandyas at the rime 
of Cola supremacy, the Colas at the time of which we are now speaking probably did 
nothing w'orthy of permanent record and i* ere apparently not in a position to erect 
any monuments, that could survive the effects of time. The Cok capital was probably 
Ifraiyur during all this period and the tract of countn' subject to them must have been 
very small. The intermarriages with the dominant Pandyas make it likely that the 
Colas occasionally made common cause with them® against the Pallavas who must have 
been looked upon as intruders. As a matter of fact such a coalition was effected 
among the Taniij princes against the Palkva king .Vandivarman 


* The Tatnlj antholojnf eniitled conUbs two wrses whkh refer to a cert,iin Perumuttnratvar as a 

famotn donor. Tlie fate Rev. Dr. Pope has added the fdllowing nole on ihn imitic;_" The prreke tn^nin ► * 

doubtful, h nwry be -I- aijMr ' vetirrabb: ajcefKa.' who hnve obtalneit muiii, AgAbi, it umv be ‘lords 

tbe three Fa ntiinaclu, &rj|ara 4 u and SfranStJu,’' I think it knot impossible that the rercrence herr Is 

idihe Patvlya king Pcnunbtclugu MnUaraiyaUh whose name might have been abbreviated mtd Peniinuttan! * 

Tradition has it that the iaina nfcetks mho composed the verses of the A'iilmiiyir, fought refuge in ihc 
counlrv’ during a famine, It uems natural that they should refer la the Patittya king ii famous doFiorr If iW 
conjoctoTeor miiK prove correct, it would givi us the approaimatn date ofconipoiiitian of the .said to 

bvlofiU ta the pmod af the last Madura in ^ ' 

’ One q! the v«3tigts^of Fui,T(|y<i ilonisriaiitjn m ihc country round is the vilUg? of Pa[aml P" 

whkh is called Paja-Maranerl.' llw old tank or village of the PiyLjya * in one of the Tanjore Ensoriptioti^. 


* for I9a3fi4r p. 


* .dortiiaf Rtftri on Epigraphy for tgot-tij. Pail II, paragraph Ujsee also paragraph 3] of Part Jl of ihe 

igo&-a7, ^ 

* flsperi an Epigrfiphy Ter hloG-ay# Part II, par^taph 2^ 

* The P^itilya king SiiiubjaaBiyari, who probably flouri-hed during the period of Cfila e 
hir^H the Semhiynri I*, r., Co],^ king t inJ, A»t., Vol. XX 11 , p. 73. It twFka as if ihrCnlns had almost ™ed^to 

* /wiJ^ VqIs VTt p. 349. 

* The part which the Iterala'i plaj-td during this period camiot be asccrtahied, because fi.,r t-, 1 j 
their hlblary Is much tnorc scanty than that of ttic CSjas. The geiigraphkal isolation which tl... 

;“x"’x.,T7r 
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Palliivamalla, who was besicgt^ by them at a place called Nandipura,’ The Papdy^ 
kina' Nediiiijadaiyati claims in the Madras Museum plates to have destroyed the 

Pallava in battle.* * * 

r The battle of Sripn]rambiya, whose importance in the histon- of Southern India 

Is gradually becoming apparent ® seems to have dealt the death-blow to PSndya 
aupremacy and at the same time weakened the power of the Gahga-Pallavas. 
Internal dissensions, the bane of all Indian kingdoms, set in in the Papdya country- 
already during the reign of Varaguna’s father, if we are to believe the large SinriamapOr 
plates" The latter is said to have conquered a prince named Maya-Papdya.* The 
Miihavathsa^ tells ns that a Pandya prince dissatisfied with the treatment accorded to 
him by his sovereign made up his mind to overthrow the kingdom and, accordingly, 
^ught help from Ceylon. The Singhalese king, who was eagerly looking for an 
opportunity to he avenged on the Pandyas for their invasion, gladly availed himself 
of the opportunity and despatched an army against Southern India. The town of 
Madura was captured and the Pandya l^ing defeated. The country’was eventual I y 
made mer to the prince who was allied with the king of Ceylon. This invasion took 

place during the reign of Sena H. (A.D. 866 to goi). 

The Colas could not have been slow to take advantage of the weakness of the 
pandvas. Accordingly, as stated at the begnnlng of this article. Vlja.vaUya, the founder 
of thl Vvivc-d Cola dynasty, captured Tanjore"and probably secured with it his heredi¬ 
tary dominions, the greater portion of which must have fallen Into the hands of the 
Pandvas-* Vijayalaya’s successor Aditya L improved upon this position by removing 
the other enemy of CoU expansion* t-iV, the Gahga-Pallavas and annexing their domi¬ 
nions.* Thus within two generations both the Pandyas and the Gahga-Pallavas lost 
their power and their place was naturally taken by the nsing Cblas, Par^taka I., the 
son of Aditya 1 ., had to keep down both of the enemies of Cola expansion. The Pandyas 
had not been conquered by the Chins, but lost their power owing to their defeat in the 
battle of Sripuramblya and owing to internal dissensions, as I have already explained. 
Besides this, the Singhalese could be summoned at any moment to help the Pandyas. 
Pamniakawas constantly at war w-ith Ihcm^" and thus apparently prevented them from 
rising into power again. The Gahga-Pallava king had actually been vanquished in 
hatlie and his dominions annexed. Consequently they had to be treated differently. 


Instn.. VJ. ir, p. N.ndipiira n»t b«fi idendfird. The 

Airfr has cempowd a hyien vcri« m to 500I in cf a Vi-mu lemple called Naihiipi,™- 

ViiMiagar, h» pmbflbly to tte Ttwiked (or in the Csja couniry. 

» Tht the g^eibaHle of ^ripwiambiya). U will be rciMniherecL was fouvht b-tweer the rai>dy» 

kinv Varafluna and ihe kir^ Aparijita. 'i'he former was defeated. But the W«tern Gahga Vwg 

PrthivLDati I who an tillv ot the latter, loat his life In the battle- fn the vicconojs Apari.]im the (0*5 of h» 

II St have beer a serious one. The battle \a rucntlotied In the Udiv^ndinam RnHit of Hast 1 mail* ; Jph^A- 
%d 7 nrrr.. Vtd. 11 , p 3*7* ''Wsc 18. See also my dnuoa/ Jtfpori on Epigraphy for Part 11 , pamfrrapbs 

It was avparcotly ihi* battle that paved the way for Cola auprcTnacy in Soiithcm India, - 

’L" y ■S‘«-" 7 .P- «• 

» L. C. WifMinha’s rransloften. Chapter I.l. 

»dnaus/ Ktjvrf an Epigraphy for igoj-ofi. Part it, pampraph 16. 

r As t have already remarked, ft was probably fmm the Bandvns that Vijaytlaja captured Tan'-we. 

* ITie place at which the dneisive battle betwe n the Gaft pa-Pal lavas and the Galas loolc place is not kTWwn. 
Blit in ail probability this event happened suh«eqii«it to the battle of ^rnptuatnbiya. 

f AiiMttdf Epij?mphy for 1^5-06. Part II. pioigraph io. 

I, There is r-asor to suppose that he foupht ap.itnst the I'indyas at least on three distinct occasions! see my 
.dnnusi h"" 0^6-07, paragraphs to 34. 
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It Ti'as enough if they were carefully watched. As will be pointed out below, the 
heir-appareut to the CDla throne was probably entnisted with this duty. 

Apart from the date discussed at the comniencement of this paper the contents 
of the subjoined inscription are also important and I have accordingly decided to 
publish the text of the whole record and a translation of it* The Sanskrt portion of 
the epigraph consists of three verses in three different metres which report that 
VeJiahkuuiara [ 1 , 7,) or Kumara ( 11 . 1J and 14), a native of Puttijr (I. 1) or Navagrahara’ 
(1. I j) in Kerala (L 3 ,), the general {caMiindyaka) of prince Rajaditya (1 3), the son of 
MadhurUnta (I.4) built at Mauligrama* 4) in t he countr)*^ on the banks of the Penna 
river ( 1 . 5) a stone temple of Siva fll. 5 and 9)* The Tamil portion which follows the 
date repeats this fact,—the village being here called TirumudlyQr (1. 20),—and reports 
that, on the specified day, vis., 14th January^ .\.D, 943, the image of the god Ajrtultali- 
Perumanadigal ( 11 - 20 f, and 26 h) was set up in the temple. The king's name 
^rl-Parantakadeva alias Sri-Vira§Ola*Perumanadigal ( 1 , 32 f,) occurs and Ve]jah- 
gumarap ( 1 . 36 f.) is said to have been a native of Nandikkarai-Puttur, i.e,, PuttOr on 
the bank of the river Nandi in Ma]ai*nadu ( 1 . 35 f.). He is here called the great 
general {/>crii?it 6 a^aituJ}'aAary of prince Rajaditva and the first servant {/fiuIabJiriya) 
of the Colas (L 31 f.). 

In the first place, it is necessary to remark that (he temple was not founded on 
the 14th January A.D, 943. Very probably it existed prior to the Cola period in 
some form or other and was only repaired or rebuilt b)' the Cola general. At any rate 
the temple existed already in the twenty-third year of Parantaka’s reign * correspond¬ 
ing to A.D, 929-30; and in the tweniy-nitilh year * (-A.D. 935-6) Ve liar gum aratt 
made an endowment for burning a perpetual lamp in the same temple. In the 
inscription which furnishes this information, the temple is called Sri-ilalasthanaita- 
Mahadeva of the Sri--\irr«tlali (temple) at TinimudiyOr. Similarly, the BhaktajaneSvara 
temple at Tirunamanallur, which is not very far off from Gi^tmam, was repaired 
or rebuilt during the reign of Parantaka I. and was called Raj 3 ditye§vara* In 
this case, we know that the temple existed already during the time of Sundaramfirti- 
Nayapar, who, as 1 have already mentioned more than once, flounshed probably in 
the 8th or 9th century A.D. The name of the temple^ was also altered, evidently 
because it was rebuilt either by Rajaditya himself or by his mother.* 

The fact that Vellahkumara or Vellahgumaraij is styled the general of Rijaditya 
implies that the latter had an independent army. His retinue [fianva/'n) is referred 

* Navagrahira i» the Samkii LratiElaiic^Ei of ibe Tamil name Piiuar, " 

» Thi?t is the Swiskrl form of tbe I'amij fiiime mtoddned lalcr on. 

* In No- of Vcyanyumaraii is similarly described. 

* No. 744 of ihc Gesyern merit Epigraphbfs collia:tian fur tgtiS- 

* Nd. ot the same ccllc^icHip ■ ind^ Vol. Vfl, p. 

Mnscrlptmui dated during the loih year of Par.inlaka 1. I mL^uonthe 

dltyeivnra lNo9- 37B and 380 of lyL'Jfn may, therefore^ suppose that the rebuilding was later ihaji that year 
U rtmsl have been completed in nt tefme die 23iJi (A>. Jmd, VoL V\U p. 133). Ttii: name Raindih^i^vara 
does nof occur in retiords of the 37th year (No. 13?^ of 1902} and 35th year (Nos. 351 nnd 2^7 iy02). In 

4ater qpijjr.-iphe the temple Is calTcd by its nrlgmal n-imt TiruftcintU^vani. It is thus evident that the new n^me 
ttajlditypsvara was tnaintained enty f(Mr a Lvw yean. 

^ it is nevt quUc certain wheibef RSjadirya built the temple orbk malher. The passage whidi refers Incident- 
ally to this fact runs as lolimfcs T’lVn^^Pi^/ifciaF'flCn-l diruk^arrati ^f[y*}inUa 7iain &ir 4 t 

itr^r parivdratiJi th. (£>, Ind., Vd|* VU, p. Ft seems to me lliat the name R.ijaaitye^vara 

IS not quite corurlusive pa the poiet. Even i| hk mother had caused the temple to be built, she irAghl JuiTe 
ferred to call it after her son. in olher ioBtriplittns of the same iciriplo, Rajaditya has only the epuhet * 
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elephant troops (No. .MO "S"’) “ „<,rtion of the Cola dominloiis as his lather’s 

that I-.' <he 

viceroy.* In three rccor^ s. ^e p.Kulottufiga'. the 

second to A irarajcndra I., r.--^ttadevwurani or Rajadittapuram. This may 

„.odemTimnamanallor,. called the capital^ 

be taken lo show that the jj the circumstances which led 

the province governed b> J /.'to be ascertained. The district in which 

to the choice oE the capita i both in its inscriptions* 

Tirunamanaltur was situate is c. ^ y,olI munnippa^/^' means Uterally ‘war 

and in the Tamil Palla\ a dominions and the Cola country 

district.' between the fiddle country' 

there was an ancient tem ^ district.* It may be supposed that the posses, 

comprising a portion oE the ^ fr^aui!X\t\v according to the relative strength oE 

sion oE this tract oE country c h.ien subdivided into several 

the Pallavas and the Colas. * " _ VanagOppadl, InihgOUppadb Oymanadu, 

principalities sucbasTirumunaippag^^^M^^^^^^^^^ ,,, 

V^Salipp^d,. and others some o ^ the Pallavas and 

tiarVv CoUs established the ^ g 

^ther northern tribes. f^tight in that district. IE this 

between the Pallavas and the natural that Rajaditya should have been 

explanation of the name . principalities 

Toiidai-nadu. mfirriotions mention natives of Malabar among the 

”b p.l 99 - 

*. ^ ^ KdS oF 1870. chapter 1. p. ^q. ’ f f 

i F* VoL VU.p 1^3- ^ ,, . , -ftmcLo ihi^ inure unt«jrtant places mdudea hn Naijii- 

•n™p,Mlnppu»y". C«ldpl«.), T,™«„.»,. 

^ beloT-sing <0 ih. r») rf Rajadhy^dav^ (Nc. 33* !!»»»>• 

l;S to ihcMala-ySlaretmucof RajMVtya 

( 3 I T ifukkniiPipP uja se na^'i* 

““ 421 >..P> 1 )'»””*>I“ '‘^r Tr viS .,aS"r^To ioT' Thrill pl.». or .1.. »«. to. (W- dor.. 

68 ) and has been idenufied with PurwS i _. _ It is intercaiir^T Wi i»ote that a Malaydna 
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It appears that he had a special regiment of soldiers or a class of servants called 
*'the Malaysia retinue." We may suppose that there were also other natives of 
Malabar on the staff of the prince who do not figure in inscriptions. It is, therefore 
not a matter lor surprise that the Kerala Vellahkumara was his general. 'I he 
latter must have been highiy favoured by the prince as well as by his father, as 
he is called the first or chief servant of the Golas. This influx of men from Mallbar 
into the Cola country during the reign ol Parantaka P. is natural, because the 
UdayCntHrani plates of Prlhivipati 11 . report that the former married a daughter of 
the Kerala king,* In all probability Rajaditya was born to this Kerala princess. 
The mother of Rajaditya is called Kokkilanadiga] in one of the Tirunamanallur 
inscriptions.^ The fact that a pretty large number of men from Mal.abjir were living in 
Tirunamanalltir coupled with the building by one of them of a Siva temple at Gramam 
are thus easily explained and support to a certain extent the surmise that Tiruna- 
manallQr was the capital of the province governed by Rajaditya during the reimi of 
ParSntaka I. 

The alphabet of ihe subjoined record* resembles to a certain extent the 
Tirukkalukkut^ram inscription of the same king published by me with a photolitho- 
graph. ‘ The long h denoted in the word (I. ^)\y a straight line starting 

fram the bottom of the second « and going upwards." The two centra] loops of the 
Iinpial M are not developed. Two forms of dental n occur, one with the cetKral loop 
fully developed (f. the « oi/>an,infrAu in line 17 f.) and the other wdthout it^ (e e 
twice in padmangM In line 19). The sy\]iih\c rat of Mtrat (I. ,7) Is tm I ten like 
while there is no distinction between the rai of knmb/,adifrat in line 24 and the n of 
mttfir- in the following line. The akshara ra which occurs twice in Ptrdn/akadiivr^' 
ana in line 32 is hardly distinguishable from the tta. In line 26 the syllable mt ts 
written in agroup and looks very^ much like y.. The omission of the srrtr^^Mn Walui.. 

(I. ID and j 8) and in tiucSirottu (I. tg) dcsetv'es to be noted." 

Text." 

I Svast[i] Sr[il [II*] '"Maulib PuttQra-3a[n]ma kal[t]- 

3 bala-jayinam = uttamah Keralana[m*] 

3 “ Raiadittyasya saks5d=avicalit3-[ca* J- 

4 mE^nSyako Madhuratiteh [ 1 *^ Mauligrajn[e*J= 

5 dhi-Pminii-tata-dharani SilS‘manriira[m*J 

6 Mandar-abham Mahadevam niaha.<ir[ [h*] sthi[ra*]* 

7 tar.am^akdrod^^atra Vellaifikumarab [II i*] 

S ** Nadisthal[-krtdnirateS-S[ij ySspa dam 


* A lutiTt Ci^angantin: (Ko<|vn.gDliir in TamiJ) in Milntiar fiffurca a« ii<» 1 ■ . ^- 

■ r Ml OF U>> 4 i^T,d in , re,:^,d 

in the Ntjflii Areot diatrict (Xo. *60 cf 1904.}, ^ 'niicBnijp TirLipaU 

* Sauih lkJ. Vot. 1 l,p. 386, verse S, 

* See p. 1 So above, nute S. 

* Ktt 73S“f Hiff GovenMiWHi Epigraphlst setillBCtjon for rMe. 

Efi. /ii/., Vot. Ui, plate fncii'j p. 284,8. 


• Seif ProfesBor HutliscVsTeoiarks in ,So«M-/pfrf./ji«r* Vd I n ,. j , 

» Ihid^ VtM. 111 . p. go, and Ejt. /wrf, V0I. VI, p. 310, ** * ^ ^ P- ndv r. 

♦ Fttirn impression* prepared h> mjnelf. le ^ ’ ^"^1 Vul. y,VI|, p, 53 

Read SragdJ-^ar-j, 


Mctre^ Rucir^^ 
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^ Sllasthal[m-abhirata)'e Piiradvi,sa[b] L**] 

10, njiaivi==iDQart“(lbiyam*tva siipratisthitam 

11, KumSra iiy=al5rta Nftvagraharajah [It ^*] 

12, » Vj§va-Sa[r* jmtna-vy'aprti'cara[t*] tr 5 tayan=* tat- 
,3, bhasmicakre daltyapuraiii yena n?mes[a*]- 

[t] [I*] Mararatj'[r*]-ddhaina Kiunare-dam'^ayan-Le bo^ 

13, * bhCsiiad* ^ avij!lain=aritaJ,ikatai,iaiv=‘ca [U 3*] 
le! Svasti kn [ 11 M ^ Kaliuga-vasam* nilayiiAttu-Tiar[pa]r 

[j, ttu-mlu Madiraikonda ko-PparaliteSaripaijmaf- 

iS- ku yatidii 36 avadu MCaliQ[ga] - , . [oraj nal 

ig. padinat^gu "nurairattu elii[ba] , * . , irattu 

2^, [iii]iippattii elu aga Tlrur;iu[dlyflr Arrul]uli- 

21, P[eru]maiiadigal udaiya , . . • na ti- 

22, [ni]kkarrallyaga amai[ppUtuJ i[v]v-att[ai] 

*3- [gara‘Tia]yarfii-C ca|)i-kkilamai p<?rra *lravadi-Ti[an]- 

24, [fii] kumbha-'daralyal 

25, [irilnr'Ucci padiiiaru 
26* adiyil Srl-Arrut- 

27. tali-Pp'?rumariadiga[l]al- 

28. tdrukkarraliyin ul 

29. natv puga elundarulu” 

30. vattu'' pra[d!]stal“ [se]y>*Li]— 

31. ttar So[|a]rkkal'* tnCla* 

32. bhrtyar £n-‘* PS[r5]iitakadevar-a[na] 

33. Sri-Vii‘a.^sIa-[P]peru[ni]aiiadiga[lJ 

34! [roa]ganar R5]La]dittadCv'ar peru[m]’ 

35. badamaya[ka]r Malai-naUu Na[n]- 

36. dikka[rat]“Ppu[l]lur VeUa[n> 

37 . gufTvarau [H*] paij-MaheSvaja‘^ 

38. [ra*]ks[ai] [l*f ratshippar Sripadam ta[laij 

39. jnelaiia[II*] 

Translation—Sanskrt Portion. 

Hail' Prospmtv! (verse O A native of Puttara. the crowii (as it were) of 
-thoscwho overcome the foteeof the Kali (age) (and) thebest of the KSralas the highfy 
nrosperouH ^■ella^hkuma^a, the veritable general [catnuHayaka) siivmcible (in trar) ot 
Raiaditya' son of Madhuranta, built, at ibis {village of) Manligrama m the country- 
on the blnk of the (river) Pei.iga^*, a permanent stone temple {mandira) dedicated lo 
^the god) Mahadev.1 {le. ^iva), (rese mblin g ) in lustre (the moutnain) Mandara. 

i tbwuK the ) dJatinct. The stone U c««kl(rably <ian«aeiJ at this 

inis rea B , Read=4ir»f>flfn=. , r, j * „ * .t > 

spot. .... ■ UeaJ.rflrsaW, ^ B eswl H (irf fi fBf . 

* R«d S/sTrZu. « R«t.d , , 

“ ■' ReadltWAtnrt- Rrad 

Tnrwofd stit« be ti*d in Ih* sanst: oJ «hkh b «« of tbn n.'itnw ol ibn god 

.■ to be a«d in the samo sc«e « tht Tamil 

The river Ptnnar Is al some distant 0 (njin the village oi Gramans. ' 1 ' * 
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Kumara {i.e. Vellartikumara) bom at Navagrah^a thiLs made this, 
auspicious stone temple well established, like his own mteUigeTice, for the pleasure 
of the enemy of (the demon) Pur a (f.^. 6iva) who is fond of localities near rivers.’ 

(V.3,) O Kumara 1 May (the god Siva)* the enemy of Mara (Cnpid),—who, bv 
the twinkling (of his eye) which is the spy (as it n'-ere) en|;aged in (promoting) the 
welfare of the universe, reduced to ashes those three cities of the Daityas,—having 
occupied (this shrine (if/tmnfln) adorn your life time as well as (your) inner percep' 
tionl 

Tamil Portion. 

Haiti Prosperity I (Lines 16 to 20) In the 36th year (of the reign) of king 
Parakesarivarman, « ho took Madirai (corresponding to') the year four thousand and 
forty*four of the Kaliyuga, (the number of) da3‘s [from the commencement of] the 
Kalijaiga being fourteen-hundred-thousand seven[ty] .........thousand, and thirty' 

seven. (Ll. 3 o to 37.) Having constructed as a holy stone temple*...,,,,,.... 

Ajnruttali-'PerumS.tfitdigal at Tirumudiyur, \*ellafigumaran.j ■—the first sen’ant of the 
Cslas, (a native) of PuUur on the bank of the (river) Nandi m Malai-nadu and the 
great general of Rajadityadeva, (who was) the son of the glorious Parantakadeva 
ah'as the glorious ViraSola-Perumajiadigal,—(cleaned)^ on the day of Revatl corre¬ 
sponding to a Saturday of the month Makar a in this year, by pouring (water) out of a 
pot, (the image of) the blessed Aitruttali-Perumanadigal (which was) si:;tcen feet 
(high) (and bad) three crests(?), moved (it) into the holy stone temple, set (it) up 
(there) and consecrated (it). 

This (is placed under) the protection of all MaheSvaras. The blessed feet of 
those who protect (this shrine) shall be on (my) head. 

V, Venkavva. 


’ i* “ Sarskrt Iranalaiion of ihc Tami] AreatialuS>tr7ini/;t,a./{gal. The vod Siva ts 

called naJifirijm in the Trinchuwpuly cave Inscri ptkm ol Gu^hnrn ; Stiattt>r,id. Vol, 1. pace 29. tf Uia 

^□rd naJisthali be equUalflit in meaning to ihr Tamil It has to be ciwicliidccl that the Tamil woid fail' 

< lempte ’ which, at first sight, appear* to be unewmeeted n ith Sansfen. is only a of Malt ‘ place' 

» The details of ^ which wc find here wo probably owe to the general Ve|jal,fian,ar4g. Even to thle tkv It 
Maot e*nmm.n m Malabar (o find a date e>pro5«d ta the aiimher of day, expired f™tn tbecotnino™emenJ^of 

— ... i-.nd.d b, Rliidu,.'. ^ 
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ant, Archscolc^ical Survey. 


Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


C .-1 uSd ®, .* 83 . 

and SoQthefci India, 


O ,r nf a tour in the Central I A. Cunningham, DWeetor- 

G^ogrt'C Ceroral. 

Deb in i8«>-8j, Vobnie X\ll. 1 Surv«>' bf 

(C.S.i 


Superintendent, Govem- 
ment Printing, flalcutU, 

1884, 


Lists of Inscriptions and Sketch 
of the Dynasties of Southern 
India. IN. 1 . S.) 


R. Sewell, Madra'i Civil 1 , 

Savic. i 1884 . 


Press, 
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Title of mrcM'k* 

Nante and official designttign 
of author. 

FnsB, and date of 
puhtkatiuru 

India— 

i 


PreservatioD of N^ational Monu- 
mentSj India, 

H* H* Coloj Curator of An- 
dent Monuments In India. 

1 Plates prepared in Parts, 
1884^5 

(tf] Agra and 0^411^+ 

Ditto * 

Ditto. 

(i} Golden ti^itiple at Amritsar^ 
Punjab. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

(fj Delhi .... 

Ditto . « 

Ditto. 

Gt^cD-Buddhu^ sculptures 

from Yitsafiai* 

Ihtto , ^ 

Ditto. 

(<•) Great temple to Siva and his 
consort at Madura. 

Ditto * 

Ditto. 

C/) Meywar , , . . 

Ditto * , 

Ditto, 

(f) Buildings of the Ponjab , 

Ditto . , 

Ditto. 

Great Buddhist Tope at 
Sanclii, 

Ditto . , 

Ditto. 

(1) Toinb of Jahangir at Shahdara 
near Lahore. 

Ditto * 

Ditto. 

(/) The temples at Trichinopoly ' 

Ditto , ^ 

Ditto. 

Third Report of the Curator of 1 
Ancient Moimments in India * 
for theytar [8S3-S4. 

Ditto * * 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1885. ^ 

Report of a tour through Bthar^ 
Centra] India^ PeshawaTj and ' 
ViLvnf^ai, during iS8i«8:^, VciL 
X!X, ICn S.} 

H* B* W* Garrickj Asststanlj 
Archieolo^cal Survey^. 

Ditto, 

Report of a tour in Eastern Raj- 
putana Jn 1882 83, VoL XX. 
(C.S.) 

A. Cunninghani, Director* 
General Archaological 

Surve? of Indin^ 

Ditto. 

Reports of a tour in Ennddkhand , 
and Rewa in 1883^4 and of a 
tour in Rewa, Bundetkhand, 
Maiwa. and Gtrdiorin 1884-85, 
Vol XXL (C. SJ 

Ditto ^ 

IMtto. 

RMort of lours in Gorakhpur* 
3arart, andGhazipiir in 1877-78* ■ 
^g and 80, VoL XXII. (C. S.) 

A. C. L. Carlleyle, ijt Asgis- 1 

tant, ArciLEeological Surrq-. 

Ditto. 

Report of a tour in the Punjab 
and RAjpAt^na in 1883*84^ \ ol^ 

XXni. [C. S.) 

H. BI W. Garrick, Asts taut 
Archeological Survey. 

Ditto, 1887. 
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Title of worte. 


P»*nlc and dcslgnalKin 

flf aullhor. 


IHDIA— 


Griicral lndi!X to the Repots of 

the Archaologi^ Survej 

India, Vois- I—xxni. [C. S.J 

The Buddhist stQpas of Ai^va^ 

and Jaggayvapeta in the Krishna 

District, Madras 

with translations of the Asoka 

Inscriptions at Jangada and 

Dhauh. (N, I* S.) 

List (s) of photographs of ^cipnt 
Buildings and Antiquitus?^ 

Corpus Inscriptionum { 

in. (Gopta Inscriptions,} 

The Sharoi Architecture of Jaun- 

(N. 1. S: 


V. .A. Stnitli, Indian Civil 
Sen'ice. 

], Burgess, Director-General, 
^ AtchJcolDgical „ Survey of 
India, and G, Buhler^ Ph.D.p 

LL.D„ C.t.E r'fc* 


Pr^si, and date dI 

publication- 


j, F* Fleet 


pilTi 


0 


Superintendent, Govern¬ 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 

1&87. 

Ballantyne, Hanson k 
Co., * Edinburgh and 
London, 1S87. 


Sgoerintentient, Qovem- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1887. 

Superintendentj Govenw 

ment Printing. Calcutta, 

] 888 . 


A. FilhreT, Archieoloffeal 
Survey, North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, anti 
I E, W, Smith, Architectural 

Colond S- S. Jacob, CJ.E. , 


Ditto, t88p. 


Griggs k Sons, London, 
ig 9 o- 9 S. 


fevTiore Portfolio of Architectural 
■Details ; Parts !—X. 

South Indian Inscriptionfi (Vol. I)- 

(N. 1 . S,) 

Ust of photographic ,f 

Ancient Buildings and Anti' 
qiiities in the Imperial Museum, 

Calcutta. 

(v.1. ID. I 

TEe MooomtnUl 2 jf 'snTwr^”'^’ NortS^ 2 “™ 

-d oS,; Pro.!.- ^d OudE. 

(N. L S.) I 1 . , r 

Epigr»phEi India of 1'-GSr’ At'rmonTprioUn'i, 

' ^ late Dlrec- W. VL Alien & Co., 13. 

1 W.o.otl» Placo. London, 

Survey of India. 


J. Wood-Mason and J. D. | 
Beglar. I 


Government Press, 

Madras, 1891-95. 

Government Press, 

North-Western Provin¬ 
ces and Oudh, tSpi. 


i.) 

Mahabodhi or the Great Buddhist 
Temple uuder the Bodhi tree^ 
at Buddha Gaya. 

Eplgraphia indica of tlw 

lo*rical Survev of India (Vol. II). 
fN. !. S,! 


J, Burgess, late Director- 
General, ^chictilogical 
SiirvF^* oE India. 


Su perintend t* Govtrn- 

. raen^ PTilitnig, CtdcnSrta, 

1 tn 
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Tid? of nork. 

Niim? and ofliciBi d^i^nalion 
sF airlli<ir. 

India— rj 7 Ji/rf. 

Notes on the AntiquitleSp Ethno- 
graphvj and History of L^ Beta 
and \Tekran. 

1 

T* H, Holdich, Superinten¬ 
dent, Survey of India. 

South Indian Buddhist Antiqui¬ 
ties. (N. L S.) 

Ak Rea, Superintendent 

Arch;eobgical Survey, 

Madras, 


Lidt <if Architectural and Archaso- Dittd ^ 

iaificai Remains in CoorF. 

(N. I-S.) 


List oF photugmphic negatives 
belonging to the India Office. 

Bower Manuscriptb. [K. 1 . S.) A. Hccmie. FrincipaJ^ Cal¬ 
cutta Madra^h. 


The Moghul Architecture of 
Fathpur-SLkrij, Par Li I—IV. 

(N. i. S.) 

On the Mtihacnmadan Architec- 
lure in Gujrat (N. L S,} 

ChMukyan Archttectorei including 
examples from the Bah^iri 
District, Madras Presidency, 
{N* L S4 

Lists nf Antiquaiian Remains in 
the Centra] Provinces and 
BerAr. (N. J. S,) 

Monumental Remains of the 
Dutch East India Company 
in the Presidency' of *\1adras, 

(N. L S.) 

Revised lists of Amkjuarian Re¬ 
mains in the lionibav Presi¬ 
dency. [K, L Sp] 


E. Smith, Archseotogjcal Sur^ 
vey^ North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces and Oudh, 

J. Fiurecss, late Director- 
G e neral, Archieol ogi cal 
Survey of India. 

Rea, Superintendent, 
ArchajologiLal Survey^ 
Madras. 


I‘I. Cousens, Suporintendentj 
Arch^o! ogicaJ Suri'e y, 

Bombay. 


A. Rea> Superintendentj 
Archarologicai Sun'ey, 
Madras,. 


H. Const ns J Super! nlendeiit^ 
Arc h mological Survey, 

Bombay. 


PresSx and date of 
publkatiE^. 


Superi nte n de n t^ Govern¬ 
ment Printing, Cal¬ 
cutta, 1894. 

Government Press^ 

MadraH^ 1894. 


Ditto, 


Ditto* 


Superinlendentj Gnverit* 
meut Printing, Cal¬ 
cutta, iS 93 * 97 - 

Government Press, North- 
Western Provinces and 
Oudh, tSg4*g&, 

Eyre & Spottiswoode^ 
London^ 1S96, 


Government Press, 

Madras, 1B96. 


Super in tend en L, Govern¬ 
ment Printing, C^d- 
cutta, 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1897. 


Government Central 
Press, BQmbavj 1S97* 


South Indian Inscription; (Volume E. lluItJtsch, 
lU^ Part I). (N* 1. S.) EpSgraphist. 


Government 


Government 
Madras^ 1899. 


Press, 


A list of photographic negatives 
of Indian Antiquities in the 
collectI'jn of the Indian Mu.seum 
^ritb yvhit ii is incorporated the I 
list of similar negatives in 


possession of the India Offictv 

1 


List of Antiquarian Remains In 

II, Coiisens, Superinuendent. 

Ditto. 

His Highness the Kisani's 
territories, (N- 1 . S- ) 

Archaological Survey, 

Bombay. | 


r. T. Bloch, iBt jVssistant 
Superintendent, Indian 
Museum. 


Superintendent, Govern¬ 
ment Fripting, Calcutta. 
1900. 
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PUBLISHED UNDER OFFiCIAl. AUTHORITY. 


TiUe of worlt- 


Natfic and official designation 
of author^ 


Architecture 
of Ahmedabad, Part I. {N- '• M 

Report on results of esploratlods 
iS the Nepal Tarai, Part L 

(N. U S.) 


The Jama Stapa auJ aome other 
Anliq'iit’^^s of MathurA (N. I- b-) 

Mogh>.l Colmr 
Agra, Part I (N. I. ^ J 

Tlie Architectural A"tlqei^es of 
Northern Gujrat, {.»■ t- ^-1 


Pffs^p anii 
publk: 3 .lT(m. 


The Miihanunadan Archit^ture 
Ahmcdabad, Part Tl,. wr h 
Muslim and Hindu Remains m 
the vicinity. (A- 1. =-1 

Portfolio of illustrations of Sind 

Tiles- 


]. Burgess, late Director- 
Genera!, Archffiological 
Survey of India. 

p c. Mukherji, lately em¬ 
ployed an AfchKobgical 
explorations under the 
Govern BQcnt of the Sorth- 
Westem Provinces ami 
Oudh. 

V. A, Smith, Indian Civil 

E Smith, Archa«logkal 
Surveyor, North-Western 
Provinces atid Oudh. 

I Burgesa, late Director- 
General, Archsologic^ 
Survey of India, and H 
Couse'ns, Supenntenaent, 
Arcbicologlcal Survey, 
Western India. 

J. Burgess, late Director- 
General of the Art;ha:olDgi- 
cal Survey of India. 


Evre & SpoUiswoode, 
LondoHj i^roD. 

Su ri ntrnd^rit j C o vem- 
merit Printing, Calcutta, 
1901. 


H Cousens, SuperinLcndent 
Archffiological Survey of 
India, Western t-ircle. 


and U. 


Ditto for the year 1903-041 
Parts I and II. 

Ditto for the year 1904*05, 
part 1 . 

Ditto for ll'e 1904*05^ 
Part 11 . 

Ditto for the year 1905-06, 
Part 1 . 

Ditto for the year 1905-06, 
part 11- 

on the Amaravati Stupa 


Ditto . 
Ditto . 
Ditto . 

Ditto . 
Ditto 


Gfivcinniunl Press, 

United provinces, iQOi. 

Ditto. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode^ 
Lpndonp 1903' 


Dittop 1903* 

W* Griggs & Sons^ 
Limited^ igo^. 

S u perititen d ent. Govern - 
ment Printings Calcutta^ 
1 IJ 04 - 

Ditto p 1905-06* 
DUtOy tgoS. 
DUiOp igoB. 
DittOi tQo?. 
Ditto, iQoS* 


J; Burgess, Govemrnent 
Archccolog^t^l Survey of for 
Western and SoutUTn 


Govcninient Press ^ 

Madras, iSS2- 
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'J ii]i! qf work* 

Name and official desijiiiatlon 
or auilioi'. 

Pr ess^ date nf 

pjblicaticFn. 

A 3 AD R AS—f fiid. 

1 


Notes attd Insicnptions from Tetn* 
pies in the Madura Distrletp 
\ol JV. 

J* Burgessj Government 
ArchasoEogical Surveyor for 
Wnatern and Southern 
India. 

Government Press^ 

Madras^ 1885-86^ 

Tatail and Sanskrit Inscriptions 
with some notes on village 
antiquities coUected chiefly in 
the south of ttie Madras Presi¬ 
dency* 

Ditto , ^ 

Ditto j 1886. 

List of ancient matinmcDts for 
conservation in the Madnts 
Presidency in 1SS4, 

Ditto i 

, Ditto, 1S8G-87, 

Dhio^ in 1891 

A, Rea, Archeological Sur* 
veyor, Madras,^ 

DittOj 1S91* 

Epigraphia Jndica and Record of 
the Archaeological Survey of 
India, Vol. tH, 1894-95, 

E. HnItEsch, Government 
Epigraphist. 

Superintendent^ Govem- 
ment Printing, 

Calcutta, IE 95, 

Ditto Vot. IV, 1896-97 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1S97+ 

Ditto ,p Vj 1898-99 

Ditto 

Ditto^ 1899. 

Ditto jp Vl^ igoO'Ol 

Ditto 

Ditto^ 1901* 

Ditto j,, VJI^ 1902^03 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1904. 

Ditto „ Vfllj 1905-06 

Ditto 

DiUOt 1907* 

List of tombs and monuments of 
Europeans, etc., in the Madras 
District. 

Government of Madras 

Government Press^ 

Madras, 1898^ 

List of tombs and monuments 
erected in Madras- 

Ditto 

DiUo^ 

List of statues, monuments and 
busts erected in Madras in 
honour of distinguished servants ; 
of the State, 

Ditto 

> 

Ditto. 

Annual Report of the Archajolo- 
gical Snrveyi Madras and Coorgj 
for the year 1899-1900, 

'^'ji , Superintejittent, 

Archaeological Survey» 

Ditto, rgoOp 

DittO| 1900-01 

Ditto, i90[%O2 

DikOj 1902-03 

Ditto, 1903*04 

Dittii ] 904-05 ^ 1 

Dido ^ 

Ditto 

Ditto , 

* * 

Ditto . 1 

p 4 [ 

Ditto 

DittOj 190!, 

Ditto, 1902* 

Ditto, 1903. 

DitlO^ ig04, 

DitiOr 1905^ 




























pUbLLSHED USDElt OFFICIAL AUTHORITY, 
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Tille of work. 


Name and ofliclal dosi^niitfciii 
of author. 


Madras— ffiipf/i/- , 

Annual Progress Report of ttve 
ArcbEolc^icil Survey Depart- 
loent, Southern Circle, for the 
vcrir ly05-06. 

Dit to, for the year i9Ct6-ci7 . 
Ditto, for the year t<>07-oS 


A, Rta, Superintendent, 
Archsologicnl Survey, 


PresB, and <^te of 
piibljcatt£in< 


Ditto 
Dili 2 


Report on EpiBrnphiol ««'l‘ E .Knll,.clt, G<,vort.m=nt 
' McoiiiviBlied [roin J“'r '*!>“ I EpignipEist. 
to June 1S92. 


Ditto July to June 


1895. 

Ditto 

1894. 

Ditto 

1895. 

Ditto 

1S96. 


Ditto 


iSpy, 

Ditto 
I Sgfi. 

Ditto 

1899. 

Ditto 

1900. 

Ditto 

1901. 

Ditto 

[902. 

Ditto 

1Q03, 

Ditto 

1904. 


do, 1893 to do. 
do, 1S94 to do. 
do. 1S95 to do¬ 
do. 1896 to do, 
Jo. 1897 to do¬ 
do, iSgBto do, 
do. 1899 to do. 
do. tyco to do, 
do. 1901 to 
do. <902 to do. 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


V, Vcnlsayya^ ist Assistant ta 

tbe^Govensment Epigraphbt. 

Ditto 


E. HuUzsdit Government 
Dpi graph Ut- 

Ditto p 

Ditto 


do. 1903 w do. V. Venkayya OfTidating 
^ Government Epigraphist. 


Ditto do. 1904 1 0 dQ- 
1905- 

Annual Report of the Assistant 
Archaeological Superintended 
for tpigraphy, Southern Circle, 
for the year 1905-06. 

Ditto for the year 1906-07. 

niMn for the V ear 1907-0S. 


Ditto 


V. Venkayya. AsslsLanl: 
Archsolo^'ical Superintend¬ 
ent for Epigrapliy. 


Government Press, 

Madras, 190G. 

Ditto, 1907. 
Ditto, 190S. 

Government Press,. 

Madras, 1892- 


Ditto. 1893- 
Ditto, 1894. 
Ditto, 1S95. 
Ditto, 1896. 
Ditto, 1897. 
Ditto, 189®- 
Ditto, 1899. 
Ditto, 191:0. 
Ditto, 1901, 
Ditto, 1902. 
Ditto, 1903* 
Ditto, 1904, 
Ditto, 1905. 
Ditto, 1906. 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto, 1907. 
riiftn Trkft'fl 
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Title of Ttfrvrk, 

Name and cfflciali dealgnaiian 
nf author. 

Pre45» and date of 
pablicaLiorL 

Bombay— 



The Aiitiquittes of the Kolaba 
Agency. [Ser. 330^ SeL Rec.^ 
Bociibiiyj Ni S- No, 7+) 

. 

iSs 4 

The Antiquities of Kolhapoor illu^ 
irated. (Ser, 350, Se!. Rec,p 
Bombayi N. S, No. 8.) 


1854 

Extmets III connection with Maho¬ 
med an Architeelurc at Beeja- 
poor* in the Satara Districti. etc, 
trS54). [Ser, 350^ SeL Rec.^ 
Bombay^ N\ S. No. 40.) 


1 *857 

Observation=i on lascriptEons on 
copper'plates dug up al Karoorj 
in the Kooda! Division of the 
SawuEit Warcc State^ ^848^ 
ivith translations and facstmiles, 
1851. (Scr. 350^ SeL Rec._p 
Boitibajj N- S. No. 10.) 

Major G,. LeG. Jacob 

>855 

Rock-cut Tnnples of Western 
[ndia. 

J, Fergussonj F*R-S., M.R, 
A,S. 

Cun dal J & DowneSi 

London, (864, 

Report on the Hfustration of the 
Archaic Architecture of India, 
etc. 

Dr, Forbes Watson and 
Mr* Fergussou, General 
Cunninghamp and Colonel 
Meadows Taylor. 

iBdg. 

Notes to accompany a series of 
photographs designed to iltustrate 
the Ancient Architecture of 
Western India. 

Captain Lyon, late of Her 
Majesty's 6Sth Regiment 
of Light Infantry. 

Carey Brothers, Old 

College Street, 3, 

Geneva, 1871. 

Memoraorlum on ihc Buddhist 
Caves at Junnar, 

James BurgesSj Archeolo¬ 
gical Surveyor and Reporter 
tn Government, aod J. F* 
Fleet. Bo.C.S. 

Government Central 

Press, Bom bay, 1S74. 

Memorandtjm on the antiquities 
at Uablioii Ahnicdabajd, Than^ 
jntiagacjhp Gimar* and Uhank. 

James Burgess, Archaeolo¬ 
gical SuiTveyor and Reporter 
to GovernmenL 

Ditto, 1S75. 

^femorandtiiii on the remains at 1 
Uutnli, Gop^ and in KachL etc. 

Diito 

Ditto. 

Pro visional li^iu; of Archil ectural 
and other ArchfEotogiLal remains 
in Western India, incIiidiDg the 
Bombay Preside nc^v Sindh# 

Berar, Central Provinces, and 
Hyderabad- 

Ditto ^ . 

D Itto, 
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published under official AUTHOKITY, 


Title wofk- 


Nqttic anci official designaticm 
uf aHtfeor. 


Pre*?ii 3n.J diite ot 
pLiblic^tion. 


BOMBAY— 

Tr^sUlior. =f 

b tfe Report ot the first season s 
operaiion? of tl,e a 

Survev of Western India and ol 
iSftioos ton.K»tlii..v«i.nd 
Kachh. 

of Ajanta, 


J. F. Fleet. Bo.C.S., and Harf 
Varaan Litnaya, D-A. 


Buddhist 

5t:cond 


Caves 

edittQti . 


Government Central 
Press, Bombay:, 1S76H 


Notes on the antiquities of the 
iSukas of Parner. Satiganiner, 
Ankole.and Kopergaoni term-| 

inE the charge of the and .\s=is- 

taftt Collector. Ahuiadnagar, | 
Itdth revised lists of remains in 

the Ahtnadna^ar, 

Thana. and Kahdgi ZiHahs. 

Arcldlectnral and Archaojogical 
reimitis in Khandesh m 1877. 

K„,rts(froin the Collncto«) rc- 
Swarding the Arch:eological re* 
mains in the Karachi, Haidara- 

badandShikarpnrConectora.es 

in Sindh, with plans of tombs. 

Report on the Architectural and 
Archicologicat remains m the 

ffUce%f 

papers by the late fir Ale*_ 
Buroes- (Selections from the 
records nt the Bombay tiovErn- 
menr, No. CLlt, new senes.) 

Notes on the Buddha Rock-Temp 
‘ les of Ajanta, llieir paintings 
and scul|)tures, and on the paint¬ 
ings of the Bagh Caves, modern 
Buddha llythoiogy, etc. 

Inscriptions from the C^ave Tem¬ 
ples of Western India with 
descriptive note.'i, etc. 


Prepared by Major R. Gill 
and revised by James 
Burgess, F.R.G.S., M.R, 
AS. 

\V. F. Sinclair, Bo.C-S., and 
J. Btirgess, ArcbjcologicaJ 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
Govern menL 


W, H. Propert, Collector of 
Kliaiidesh, 


Dalpatram Pranjivan Kba- 

kW- 


J. Burgess, Archasologieal 
Surveyor, 'Weatero India. 


J. Burgess, Archeological 
Surveyor, and Bhagwanlal 
Indraji Pandit, 


Ditto. 1876. 


Ditto, 1877, 


Ditto, 

DUco^ 


DiUOs 


Ditto* 


DitlQj iS3u 


Ditio. 


and Berir, with an I Government, 

of inscriptions from Gujarat. 

J A W Prvivltv Boevy, CS, i Education Society sPrefiS, 
Scheme for the protection and |A. W. Uawley »oe ), ^ 

conservation of ancient buildings 

in and around the City ol ■ 

Ahmed abad. 
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Titfe (if wiJTk, 


^4|||ne and ofliifilid 
of fluEhon 


Bombay— 


PresA, and date of 
publkatioriH 


List of photographs of ancient 
builiJiiigs and antiquitteSr 
BojnbftV- 


S u peri nte nd e n t, Govern- 
aient Prititing, Calcutta* 


The antiquities of the town of 
Dab Inn in Gujarat. 


List of Photographic Negatives 
of ancient buildings a[id atiti- 
quitte.H of the Bombay Presi* 
dency. 

Liiit of F^hoto^aphic Negalsv-es 
of thr paintings copied from 
the Ajanta Caves between 1S72 
and 1SS5 at the Government 
School of Art, Bombay* Sup- 
plement to the Bombay List of 
Photographic Negatives* 

Bijaput Guide , , * , 


Notes on the buildings and other 
antiquarian remains at Bijapur, 
with translations of the iiiscrip- 
tions. 

An account of the Caves at Nad- 
sur and Nargainbia. 

Progress Report of the Archico* 
logical Survey of Western India 
for the months of December 
1889 to April idgo. 

Ditto for the months of May iSgo 
to April 1891. 


James Burgess, LUD., CJ.E., 
Director-General of the 
.‘VrcliiEoIogical Survev of 
India^ and fh Cousens, 
M,R.A*S.j Archaeological 
Surveyor, Western India. 

H. Coiisens, JLR.A.S., 
Archaeological Surveyor^ 
Western India. 


James Burgess , 


George Waterston & 
Sous, Edinburgh, 1S8S, 


Government Central 
Press, Bombay. 18S8* 


Su peri n t eo dent. Govern* 
meat Printing, Calcutta. 
1889, 


H* CousenSj M.R.A.S., 
A rch^olog teal S ur veyot, 

Western India. 

H. Con sens, Archaiobgical 
Surveyor^ Western India, 
an d nf, Rehatsek^ 


Orphanage Pre^s^ Poona. 
1SS9. 


Govern me nl Ce □ tra t 

Press. Bombay^ i8go^ 


H, Cousciis, j\rcha:ological 
Surveyor^ Western India. 


Ditto, iSgx. 


Ditto 


Dltto^ iSgo, 


Ditto 


Ditto^ 1S91, 


Ditto for the months of May 1891 
to April 1892. 

Ditto for the months of May 1S92 
to April 1893. 

Ditio for the months of May 189:1 
to April 1S94. 

Ditto for the months of May 1894 * 
to August 1895. I 


Ditto 

- 

DittOj 1S92, 

Ditto ^ * 

- 

f J893, 

Ditto 

_ ! 

1 

Ditto, 1894, 

Ditto * 

1 

DittOj 
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Title qI work* 


Name and official desi^alion 
of anthDr* 


Presit of 

public^lion. 


Bombay— caw cA/. I 

- * . _ f^u^,ntf^TV\hnt i 


for the mortlis of SeijteintEr 
1895 to April i 80 . 

Ditto for the year ending sotli 
June 1897 * 

Ditto for the year ending S^th 
June 1S98. 

Ditto for the year eiidiog 30th 
June 1899- 

Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June tgoo. 

Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1901- 

Ditto for the year ending s^th 
June 1903. 

Ditto for the year ending 30^^ 
Jiinc 1903. 

Ditto for the year ending ^olh 
June 1904. 

Ditto lor the >C4r ending 30th 
June 1905- 


Pro'^rtss Report of the Archieo- 
louioal Survey of India, Western 
Circle, tor the months July to 
March 1906, inclusive. 

Ditto lor the year ending 31st 
March 1907- 

Ditto for the year ending 3)9t 
March 1908' 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto, 1B97. 
Ditto, 1898. 
Ditto, 1899. 
Ditto, 1900, 
Ditto, I go I. 
Ditto, 1902. 
Ditto, 1903- 
Ditto, 1904. 

Ditto, 1905. 

Ditto, iyo6* 

Ditto, 1908* 
Ditto. 1908. 


P,i«in»i" >l>-- I >"» Griffitl.s,bte Prindp^i I W. G.^ l.undo», .896- 

•SS ol Khandssh, o( Ihe Sir J..nsk«dj, 

!„di*. Volant I [PiCrbl -.h- J,pbl.a, Sch^ Art, 


Jecls]. 


Ditto ditto, \'oliiiiie II 

iDecoralive details). 


Bomhay, Fellow of the 
University of Bombay, 
Member of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal .\sia- 
tic Socieij\ 

Ditlo , f 


Ditt6, 1900* 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL REPORTS 


Til!e of wqrk. 


^aTO^and nffidial dosignJUion 
oF aathor^ 


Proas, and date of 
poblicaEbn. 


BE^GAL— 

Account o( A visit |o Mount 
Parisnatli [in Chutia Nagpoor) 
aud the J^in Temples tberecn 
in 1S27* {Ser. 25 ScL Rcc., 
Bengal, No- 3B.) 


A. R 


mu 


Ruins of tbc Naknda Monasteries 
at Burgaon, Sub-Division Biliarj 
District Patna. 


M. Broadlcy^ B-C.S* 


^ Bengal Secretariat PresSj. 
Calcutta^ 187^, 


Report on tbe Areliacology of the 
District of Midnapore. 

H. L+ Harrkonp B,C\S. 

Ditto. 1873 , 

BuddJia Gaya, the Hermitage of 
Sdkya Aluni, 

Rajendraljla Mitra LL. D*, 
C.LE. 

Ditto, 187 S. 

List of objects of antiquarian 
interest in Bengal, 

. ..- 

DULo, 1879 * 

A List of tbe objects of anti¬ 
quarian interest in the flower 
Provinces of Bengal (vidth \ns^ 
toficni descriptions)* 


Ditto, 1879 ^ 

Revised Hat of ancient monuments 
in Bengal, 1886 . 

Goveroment of Beng^aJ, PAV. 
Departmi.^ntp assisted by 
J. D, Beglar and W. B, B- 

Ditto, 1887 , 

Some Historical and Ethnical 
a^pectfi of the Burdwan District, 

W. ri Oldham. C.f E., Indian 
Civil ServicCp 

1 Ditto. 1891 . 

Discovery of the ejeact dte of 
Asokas classic Capital of PSta- 
liputra, the of the 

Greeks, ajid deseriptioD of the 
superficial remains. 

L. A. VVaddelt, M.B* . 

Ditto, iSgx 

A Brief Histor)' of the Bodh Gava 
Math. 

Ral Ram Anugrah Narayan 
Singh, Bahadur* 1 

Ditto, 1 S 93 . 

Sikkim Gazetteer 

1 

Ditto, 1894 . 

Some Historical and Ethnical 
aspects of the Burdivan District 
with an nplanatorv Index (Re^ 
orint)^ 

W, Q. Oldham, C.T.E., Indian i 
Civil Scrvkq. 

Ditto, 

List of Statues, Monuments, and 
Busts in Calcutta of hisiorical 
interest. 

1 

Ditto, 

List of Inscriptions on tombs or 
inouumenEs possessing historical 
or arehairolcgical interest. 

C. R. VVilscin, M.A., of the 
Bengal EdiicafTonal Service.i 

ijupcrinlendent, Govem- 
ment Printingn Calcutta, 

List of /Yneient Monuments in 
Bengal—Revised and corrected 
up lo 3 Tst August f8g5' 

... 

Bengal Secretariat Press, 
Calcutta, 1 S 96 . 
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Titk waclC‘ 


Natite ard official de^J^naiJoir 
of cmlborp 


Bengal— €andd. 

List of andeiit = 

Dacca Division 

Rajshahi Division , 
Orissa Division 
Chat a Nagpur Division 
Bhngalpur Division 
Chittagong Division 
Burduan Division . 
Patna Division 
presidency Division 


Pi CBS. and date of 
publidnEiofi. 


I Bengal Secretariat Prcss^ 
Calcntia, iSyS^ 

I Ditto. 

j Oitlci. 

I Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto* 


anJ LMalgiri Ouss^/ 

bclwecn iS9^ ^9^3* 


Annual R«=poft the Arcl^olu- 
gical Survey, Bengal Circle, for 
the year 1900-01. 


Ditto (or 
April 1902. 

Ditto for 

April 1903 . 

Ditto tor the war ended 
April igoA- 

Ditto for 
April 19^5- 

Annual Report of ibe \ 

gical Snrv^’i Eiistem Circle, 
1505-06, 

Ditto for 1906-07 ' • 


Ditto toT 1907-0S 


T. Bloch, Archjeologica] 

Surveyor, Bengal Ckde. 
Ditto * 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


A. H. Longhuret, OHiciatlne 
Superintendent, Arch^lo- 
gical Survey, Eastern Circle. 

IT Bloch, Superintendent, 
ATchaiolo^ical Suney, 
I Eastern Circle. 


Kalintaf- — 


Walcrluw & Sons, 
Limited, London, W., 
1903. 


Bengal Secretariat Press* 
Calcutta, 1901. 


Ditto, fQoH, 
Ditto, inoa- 
Ditto, 1904, 
Ditto, 1905. 
Ditto, rgofi- 

Ditto, 1907 

Ditto, 1908. 


Baptist Mission Press* 

I »8.tS- 

j i> 
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THle of *or1f- 

1 

Name and official defilgnatlcin 
of autliQr. 

Press, and date of 
pubheaiian- 

UNiTEO PKOVINCES— 

Li5t of Photographic NegaLivts 
of the nionqmental antiqoities 
in the NorthAV^ftAtem Provinces 
and Oiidh, 

Fuhrer, Pb^D., Archaeolo¬ 
gical Surveyor^ ajid E- W, 
ij Smithj Architectural Sur- 
j veyor, North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces and Ondh. 

Superidteudent, Govern¬ 
ment Printing, 

Calcutta^ 18S9, 

Progress Reports of the Epigra- 
phical and Architectural 

firancheg of the Morth-Wes tern 
Provinces and OtiHh from 
October [889 till 30th June 
tBgi. 

Ditto 

1 

Govenuneot Press^ North- 
1 Western Provinres and 
Oudh^ [S92. 

Annual Progress Report of the 
Archaeological Survey Ctrde, 
North-Western Provinces and 
Oudb, for the year 1891^^2, 

A, Fuhrerj Ph.D*^ Archaeolo¬ 
gical Surveyor, 

Thoniasoii Coiiege Precis, 
Roorkee, 1892* 

Ditto for the jear ending June 

*893. 

Ditto 

DittO| 1893 

Ditto lor the year ending June 
189.1. 

Ditto 1 

DittOj 1S94. 

Ditto for the year ending June 

1395. 

Ditto . * 

Ditto, 1S93. 

Ditto for the year ending Juno 

1 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1896. 

Ditto for the year ending June 
1897. 

Ditto 

Dlito^ t&97* 

Ditto for the year ending June 

189S. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1S98. 

Ditto for tbo year ending June 

V. A. Smitlip I.C^S., and 1 
E. W. Smith, .Archseological ! 
Surveyor. 

Government Press, North• 
Western Provinces and 
Ondh, 1S99. 

Ditto for the year ending ^ist 
March igoo. 

E. W, Smith, Arcfijeological 
Surveyor. 

Ditto, 1900. 

Ditto for the year ending 31^1 
March 1901, 

Ditto * * 

Ditto, 1901, 

Annual Progress Report of the 1 
Archieologfcal Survey Cirdcp 
United Provinces, for the year 
ending 3iHt March 190:1, 


Govern mcfit Prirss, United 
Provinces, 1902, 

Ditto for the year ending Jist 
March 1903. 

E. S, Shepherd 1 Archaso- 

logical Survev'or. 

Dllto^ ^903. 

Annual Progress Report of the 
Archeological Surveyor, United 1 
Provinces and Ptinjabj for the 
^eareniliug 31st March 191^. 

W* !h Nicholb^ Ardiseologl- 
cal SurineTor^ 

i 

DittOj 1904. 
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I and official d«ignatiafl 
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rrHs, and date ol 
publkaLion. 


United PBOV 5 NCRS—rfl?ff/f/* 

Aoniial I’rogress Report 
Arch^logical Sun'evor, Unites , 
Pro vinres a no Piirijsbn ' 

vear epdiug 3 ‘®' * ' 

, . I 

Anniwl Progress Report of the 

Archaiotogical Siir\'eyor, North-1 
em Circle, for the year ending 
3 Jit March igofi. 


\V, H. Nicholls, AtcIjkoIo- 
gici Surveyor, 


Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 


for the year 

f„ tk. v..r .5.7-«8. R.l'.T»ker, .\r.l,«ok,E;c.l 

Surveyor. 

List of Clirisiian tombs ^ '^^un■^yS^ 

aUadOnd. 

tions in Ae Norlh-WestcrD 

Provtuctfs and Oud»- 

k'acia m the I V^ A, Smiths LGSr i 

The Tt'mains near Kasia 

Gorakhpur Diatrict- | , 

,. - I 17 w ^mlLh Arch^oloRical Grigga & Son&i London. 

Portfolio of Indian Architectural North-Western 

dtavrtiigs.Part 1 . Provinces and Dudh, 


Government PresSj 

United Provinces, 1905. 


Ditto, 1906 . 


Ditto, 1907. 

Ditto. 1908. 

Govern me nt Press, North- 
Wcslern Provinces and 
Oiidh* 1896- 


Ditto- 


Re„„t o.. ihc ,.d,uii;=. io ;k« r»<,.oo ch.„<i.r M<.kh«ii 

district of Lalitpur..North-Wes¬ 
tern Provinces. ^ 

Plates iilustratidg “,7 A’-*] 

antiquitit^si" the district of Lalit- 
pur, North-Wcsterii Provinces. I 


Ditto 


Thomason CoUege Press, 
Ruorkce, 1899 . 


Ditto. 


Obiects oI Antiquarian interest in 
the Punjab and its clependencics 
compiled from statements fur¬ 
nished by the 

Commis-iODcrs, his Highness | 

the Maharajah of Kashmir, and j 
the Superintendents, Cia-^utlej, | 

BahaKalpur.and Cbamba Slates. | 

uhore Musoini. =»"ey. 

Dcs^lpiiv. t-Utof Pb»l.gT,phk J. L. Kiplks. Cur.l.r .| 

Neeatives of Buddhbt Sculptures | 

in the Lahore Central Museum. 1 


I Public Works Depart- 
I mert Press, Lahore. 

I 1S75- 


18S9. 


m tne I I 

Kepo«o,.keP.i.kCk.k«n.|C .,^ l.K«. 

Archeological Survey, 18S8-89. Surveyor. j 


List of inacriptiotis lathe Lahore j Dr. M. A. Stem 
M useum^ ~ 


•1 


1S99- 
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ARCH.^IOLOGICAL REPORTS 


Title of wctk* 

Namfl and oBidal designation 
iti authDr+ 

Frvss, and date of 

puhlicatioju 

P U>; j Afl — c&ncfd. 

Revised list of objects ofAreh^o- 
logical interest in the Punjab. 

■ C. J, Rodger^ Afchxologic^ 
Surveyor. 

1 Baptist Mission Press, 
Calcutta. 

Report of the ArotuEoIogica-l 
SurveVp Punjab Circle, for the 
period from jst January to 3Gtli 
Jane 

Df. J, Ph* Vogel, Arcb^IO’ 
gical Surveyofj Ptin}ab, 

' Lahore Caxton Printing 
Works, igoi. 

AnnunJ Progress Report of the 
Arehffiological Surveyor^i Punjab 
CirdCp for the year ending 3iat 
March 1902. 

Ditto . + 

Ditto, 1902, 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March (903. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1903, 

Annual Progress Report of the 
Supe rin t endent, A rcha?plogi caJ 
Surm% Punjab and United Pro¬ 
vinces Circle, for the year ending 
31st March 1904 

Dr» j. Ph, Vogdp Superintend 
dentj Archmologic^ Survey. 

DittOp 1904. 

i 

Ditto for the year ending 313L 
March 1905^ 

Ditto 

Economical Pres s, 

Lahore^ 1905* 

Annual Progress Report of the 
Superintendent of the Archieo- 
logical Survey^ Northern Circle^ 
for the year ending 31st March 
1906^ 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1906, 

Ditto for the yew ending 31st 
March 1907* 

Ditto 

DittOp 1907* 

Ditto For the year ending 3Tst 
March jgoS. 

Ditto , * 

Ditto, 1908, 

N.-W. K. Province— 

Report on the eiploratlons of the 
I^uddhist mins at Jainagarhi 
during the months of March and 
April 1873. [Supple ment to the 
Punjab Government Gazette of 
t2th Februaty i&74^) 

Lieut. A. CromptoQi R,E» i. 

1874. 

Report on the explorations of the 
Buddhist mins near Kharkai 
during the months of March 
and April (874* (Supplement 
to the Fun jail GoverniDent 
Garettc of zitnJuDc 1874.] i 

Lieut, Skene Qrajit, R.E, ^ 

1874. 

Report on the exploration of the 
Buddhist ruius at Takhtd-Bd 
Yusaizai^ during the months of 
Januaiy'j Febmaryj Match and 
April 1871, (Supplement to 1 
the Punjali Government Gazette 
of 6th August i874h) [ 

Sergeant F, H* Wilcher, R.E. 

1874, 
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Title oJ work. 


Name and official dfi^gofliicni 
of author. 


Press, an d date of 
publication^ 


.. Li.„,. C. A, cr.».p.<,., R.E. 

niotind Shaliii-lia-dhen near , 

Pesbawar. (Supp^enieiit to tte | 

Punjab Goverotiiciit Gazette ol 

j 3 th Novntnber 1 ^* 75 -) | 

Report on the e^fploratioiis at , Lintit. P. Hflsktt, R.E. 
Ta^ka 1 near Peshanar, (Supple-j 
ment to the Punjab Government 
Gazette of iStb November 1875 

and of 30tti Marnb 1S76A 


Reports of Buddhfst expSorations 
in tlic Peshawar Distnnt by the 
loth Company of Sappers and 

Miners- 

Mfmorandmn or excavations at 
Sikri, YnsafzaL 

Detaibd report of an Arcb*oi^ 
goal tour with the Buncr I'lcld 

Fort-i?. 

Report of Arch Kological Survey 
work in the NorthAVest Fron¬ 
tier province and Baluchistan for 
the periud January 2nd, 

1904,10 March 3l5t, 1905. 

Annual report of the ArtliEolo^i- 
■ cal Survey of In'lia, Frontier 
Circle, for 1 906-0? ■ 

Ditto for igoj-oS 


of objects of antiquarian 
' interest In British Burma. 

Notes on the early History and 

~ A y I 9 _-JlL -.-VK U ■■ ^ 


Lieut, C. Maxwell, R.E. 


137 5. 


1876. 


Capt. 11 . A. Deancj Assiatanl 
Comittlssioncr, 

Dr. M, A. Stein, Ph.D,, 
Principal, Oriuntal College, 
Lahore^ 

M. A, Stein, Ph.D., Inspec¬ 
tor General of Education 
and Archaioiogical Sut* 
veynr, North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan. 

Dr. D. B. Spooner, Superin¬ 
tendent, Archawlogical Sur¬ 
vey, Frontier Circle. 

Ditto 


Dr. E. Forchhammer, 
Government Arch^logist. 
yqrnia. 


Pubtic Works Depart- 
ineiit, Ptinjaby 1S82. 


Punjab Government PtesSp 
Lahore^ 1689, 

Ditto^ 1898. 


G 0 verntd ent P res &| 

N ortli-W est Frontier 

Province, 


DittOp 1907. 


CoininerclaJ Press* Pesha¬ 
war, tyoS. 


GovernmentPresS, Burma, 
t S80, 


l. The Shwe Dagon Pagoda 

Ditto . •' 

Ditto, 1883, 

11 -The first Buddhist Mission 
to Suvarnabliiimii 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1884, 

List of objects of Antiquarian and 
Archffiologicai Interest in British 
Burma- 

Ditto - < 

Ditto. 

Reports on Archeological work 
done in Burma during the years 
iSig-Sg. 1 Being a Review, 
dated iBth June 1889,1 

'' Dr, E. Forchhammer . 

18S9. 

1 






























so6 


archaeological reports 


Title ctf woffc. 


Name and offitbil daigrtallun 
Qi atithrvTH 


Press, ^nd di^te of 
publication. 


EuRm—rantd. 

The Po (J Daung inscription^ 
erected by King Sinbmyin in 
T 77 +A.a 

List of objects of antiquarian 
interest in Arakan. 


List of objects of antiquartan 
interest in Bnrma. 


Inscription of Pagan^ Pinya, and 
Ava (d^jphered horn "the ink 
impressions found among the 
papers of the late Dr. Forch- 
hammer}^ 

Report on the Antiquities of 
Arakiin* 


Report no the Kyaukkn Temple 
at Pagan. 

The Kalyani Inscriptions * 

Memorandum of a tour in parts 
of the Amherst^ Shtvcevin, and 
Pegu Districts, 

Note on a totir in Burma in 
March and April 4893^ 


Taw Setn Ko, Gm-ernmcDt Government Press, 

Translatofi Burma. " 


Dr. E, Porchliamineri 
Government Archaeologist, 
Burma. 


Taw Sein Ko, Govern meat 
Translator, Burmji. 


Dr. E. Forcliliara mer, 

Government Archeologist, 
Btimia. 

Ditto 


Taw Sein Ko^ Government 
Translator,. Burma. 

Ditto 


Bnrmap iSSr, 
Ditto, 


DittOf tS^ 2 , 


Ditto. 


Notes on an Archieological tour 
through Ramannadesa. 
(TheTalaing country of Burma,) 


A preliminary study of the Po U 
Daung Inscription of Sinbvurin, 
1774 A.D. ^ ^ 

A prelimioary study of the Kalv- 
ani Instriptions, 


F. O. Oertei, Assistant 
Engineer on special duty, 
Public Works Department, 
N orth- Western Provin ces 
and Otidh. 

Taw Sein KOj Government 
Translator, Burma. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


^ dtea”'' Ramaniia- Lfcutenanl.Colonel R c 

Burma, 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

DittOj 1893, 


Reprinted from tbe- 
Indiufi Aii/tpiffry by 
the Bducationat 
Society's Steam Press^ 
Bombay^ 1S93. 

Ditto. 


Ditto, 


Ditto, 1894, 
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Title el work. 

and effkial deslgnaikm 1 

of auLhdrik ' 

ard date of 
puhlkatlon^ 

Burma— cotidJ. 

Some remarks on the Kalyani 
Inscriptiotis. 

Taw Scin KOp Government j 
Translator* Burma, 1 

< 

Reprinted from the 

IndmM Atiti^ffry by 
the EdticatiDqai 
Stxnety^s Steam Pressp 
BonLbavi 1894. 

Inscriptions copied from - the ] 

stones collected by King Bodaw- 
paya and placed near the 

Arakan Pagoda, Mandalay, 

Maung Tun Nydn^ Officiating 
Government Translatorj 

Burma. 

GovemiDent Pressi 

Burma, 1897. 

Inscriptions of Pagan, Pinya and 

Ava. 

Translation with notes. 

Ditto li 

Diao^ TS99. 

Inscriptions collected in Upper 
Burma- 

Taw Sein Kop Government 
Arch^'colngist^ Burma. 

DittOp 1900—1903, 

fndex^ loscriprioMuin B- Birinani- 
caranii VoL t. 

Ditto - A1 

Ditto, 1900. 

List of objects of antiqu^ian and 
arch^logical interest in Upper 
Burma. 

Ditto 

DUta, 1901. 

List of Pagodas at Pagan under 
the ciistcidy of Government. 

Ditto ^ 

Ditto. 

Report on arclisologicaJ work in 
Burma for the year igoi-o?. 

DUio « * 

DittOp xgo2. 

Ditto, for the year 1902-03 

Ditto 

Ditto* 1903, 

DittOj, for the year 1903*04 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1904. 

DittOp for the year 1904-05 

Ditto , * 

Ditto* 1905. 

Report of the Superintendent, 
Archseotogical SaneVi Burmaj 
for the year ending 31st March 
1906. 

Taw Sein Ko, Skiperinten- 
dent^ /irchscologtcal S^rrvey. 

Dittoj 1906, 

OiUo, for the year ending 31st 
March lyoj' 

Ditto 

Ditto p 1907. 

Ditto, for the year ending 31st 
March E90S. 

Ditto 

DittOj 1908^ 

Mysore anq Coorg— 



Mv-sore Inscriptions . 

L. Rice^ Director of Public 
[nstruction. 

Mpqrc Govern men 

' Pressj 1879. 

Coorg Inscriptions * ^ 

L. Rice. Secretarv to Gov- 

Ditto. 


cmmfMTt, 
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Title of wjrk. 

NarniE and oflicial designation 
df autlior^ 

Presi. and. dale of 
pnhfk^tian. 

Mysore and CaORG—t^tmcld, 

1 


Inscriptions at Sravana Belgola^ 
a r.bici sea of the Jains 
{Mysore) ^ 

L. RlcCj Director oE Archaeo¬ 
logical Researches and 
Secretary to Govemmentj j 
Mysore. 

j 

Mysore Goyemment 

Press^ jSSg. 

Epigraphia Camatica—Inscrip* 

tlona in the Mysore District, 
Part L 

1 

Ditto » 

Ditto, 1S94. 

DittOp Part i 1 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

Ditto, Inscriptions in the Kadur 
District. 

' L. Rke, Director of Arcliieo- 
1 logical Researches. 

Ditto, 190Id 

Ditto, Inscriptions in the Hassan 
District in 2 sk^tions. 

Ditto 

Basel iVlission Pr^j. 
Mangalore, 1503. 

Ditto, Inscriptions in the Simoga 
Districtf parts 1 and IL 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1902. 

j 

DittOj Inscriptions in the ChltaS^ 
dmg district. 

Ditto 

1 

PittOj J903, 

InscriptiOTis at Timhur * * 

Ditto 

DittOj 1904. 

Inscriptions at Kolar » + ^ 

Ditto . * [ 

\ DittOj 1905. 

Assam— 1 

1 


Report on the progress of his¬ 
torical research in 

E. A. Gaitji 1 .C.S*, Hotiotar}^ 
Director of Ethnography 
in Assam. 

Assam Secretariat Print* 
ing OOicej ShtELong^ 
1897. 

[,ist of arch Ecological remBini in 
the Province ot Assam, 


r Ditto. 1902. 























Lhi PuUk Liy&Ae^, etc,, to itihlch CQ^ie^ of the Director Generals Annual 
Report, Part If, it re regularly supplied^ 

X.—COUNTRIES OUTSIDE INDIA. 

Uniteo Kingdom, 

Rritish Must'iim Library, Great Russell Street, Bloomsburv, London, 

Boilleiau Lilirary^ Os^or^l. 

London University Library, Imperial Institute, Londpn, S, W. 

Cambridge University Library, Cainbritlge. 

Kdinburgh »■ pp Edinburgh, 

Gtasgoir „ pp Glasgow. 

,Aberdcen „ ,p Aberdeen. 

Trinity College Library, Dublin, 

Folklore Society, r i, Old Square Lincoln’s tun, London, W.C. 

National .\rl Librar>’, South Keiisington .Museum, London 

Roval Institute of British Arebitects, Q, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, London, W, 

Advocates' Library, Edinburgh. 

The Royal „ Windsor Castle, Berks. 

Royal Society, Burlington House, Piccadilly, London. 

Royal Societ)', Edinburgh. 

Roy-al Irish .\cademy, 19, Dawson Street, Dublin. 

National Library of Ireland, Leinster House, Kildare Street, Dublin. 

Royal .\siatic Society, 33 , Albermarle Street, Loudon. 

Society of Antiquaries of London, Burlington House. Piccadilly, W. 

Roval Scottish Museum, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Sodely of .\nllquaries of Scotland, National Museum of Antiquities, Queen Street^ 
' Edinburgh. 

Imperial Institute, London. 

Indian Institute, Oxford. 

Society for Protection of Ancienl Buildings, lO, Buckingham Street, Adclphi, W,G. 

Tlie Royal Academy of Arts. Burlington House, London. 

Society for the promotion of Hellenic Studies, London. 

Royal .^nthropologlcal Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 3, Hanover Street, W. 
London. 

ER\NCE. 

Blbliothftque Nationale, Paris. 

LnstiLute dc France, Paris. 

Musie Guimet, 7, Place d'Telia, Paris. 







I.—COUNTRIES OUTSIDE INDIA—tnjfl/i/. 

GERMANY. 

Bibliotbfck der Dcutschcii MorgenlandiachcD Gesellschaft, Halle iSaale), Germany. 
Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, Berlin. 

Royal Mu.seam for Ethnology, Berlin. 

Kfitiiglkhe Gesell Schaft dec Wlssenschaften zo Gottiogen, Gottingen. 

Kgl. PrcLssIsche Akademie der WiBsenschaften \V.35. Pots danierstrasse 130. Berlin. 

AtrSTRiA* 

Imperial Academy of Sciences, Vienna. 

Hungarian Academy, Bticla-Pcsth. 

ITAtiV # 

Biblioteca Nation ale, Rome, 

R. Blblioteca Nazlonalc Centrale di Flrenie. 

The Societlt Asiatka Italiana, Firent*. 

British School at Rome. 

American School of Classical Studies at Rome. 

Othebl Countries im Europe, 

Koninklijke Akadcmie van Wetcnschappen te .Amsterdam, Holland. 

Royal Institute of Netherlands, Iodia, The Hague. Holland. 

Iini>«ial Academy of Sciences (for the Asiatic Museumj. St. Petersburg. Russia- 
Royal Library', Copenhagen, Denmark. 

National MFiseum, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Acad^mie Royale d'Arch#r>logie de Belgique, Anvers. 

University Library, Upsala, Sweden, 

. Christiania, Norway. 

If 

British School at Athens, Greece, 

La Social^ Arch^qlogiquc d'AlhSnes, Athens, Greece. 

AMRRtCA. 

American Oriental Society', 333. Bishop Street, New Haven, Conn, U.S.A 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C.. U, S, A. 

Secretary, National Museum, Washington, U. S. A. 

Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago. 

British Colonies. 

The Museum, Canterbury, New iJealand. 

LitcraTy and Historical Society, Quebec, Canada. 

Melbourne Library, Melbourne. 

University Library, Sydney, New South Wales. 

Victoria Public Library, Perth, Western Australia. 

Ruval Asiatic Society, Ceydon Brandi, Colomho, 

Straits Branch, Royal .Asiatic Society, Singapore, 

North China Brantb of the Royal Asiatic Society, Shanghai. 

Museum ol Arabic Art, Cairo, Egypt, 


Ill 

I.-COUNTRIES OVTSIDE tNDtA—fcwf/rf. 
Foreign Colonies. 

Dirccteur deFEcole tranCAise d'extfftffic Orient, Hanoi. 

Bataviaascli Gcnottlschap van Kiuisten en Wctctisdiappen, Batavia, 
lostitut Franvaisd' Archeologie Orientale du Caire, Cnim, Egypt- 
Ethnological Survey for the Philippine Islands, Department of Interior, 

tl,—INDIA. 

(i) Imperial. 

Imperial LibraxTi', Calcutta. 

Indian Museuni, Calcutta. 

IVess Room, Calcutta and Simla. 

(3) Provincial. 

Madras. 

Secretariat Lihrary, Port St George, 

University ,1 Madras- 

Public t, ti 

Pftsidency College ,, 

School of Art, r. 

Government Central Museum, Madras 
Christian College Library „ 

Bomqav. 

Secretariat Library, Bombay- 
University „ » 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, TTown Hall, Bombay, 
School of Art, Bombay. 

The College of Science, Poona. 

Bengal. 

Secretariat Library, Writers* Buildings, Calcutta. 

University Llbrarj', the Senate House, Calcnlla. 

Presidency College Library, 1. College Square, Caiciilta. 

Sanskrit College Library, t, College Square, Calcutta. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 57, Park Street, Calcutta. 

United Provinces. 

Secretariat Library, P. W, D,, Allahabad. 

University ,, Allahabad, ^ 

Public Librar}’, .Allahahad, 

Provincial Museum Library, Lucknow. 

Sanskrit College, Benares. 

Thutnnson College, Roorkee. 


Manila- 
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IV 

ir^lNDIA—cflirC//.' 

Punjab. 

SccttLariaJ: Library | Public Works D^^paftmontp Lahore^ ^ 

Punjab Public Library, Lahore. ^ » 

Miiseum Libran^ Lahore. ^ 

University Library, Lahore^ 

Government College Library, Lahore. * , 

Delhi Museum and Institute^ Delhi. ^ 

North-West Frostier Provisck. 

Secretariat Library, Peshawar, 
ii' Museum Library, Peshas^ar. 

Burma, 

Secretariat Library^ Rangoon, 

The Bemarii Free Library^ Rangoon. 

The Pha^Te Museum, Rangoon. 

Central Provinces* 

Secretariat Librarj", Nagpur, 

Museum Library, Nagpur, 

Assam. 

Secretariat Library, Shinoiig^ 

COORG 

The Chief ComniissiDner of Coorg's TJbrajyj Bangalore* 

Nati^'^ States, 

The Resident's Library, Hyderabad, 

Cmtrat Indi^, 

Ltbcary of the Agent to the Govetnor^GeneTal. Indore* 

The Librarian p Dhar Museum Library, Dhar^ 

Rajkumsr CoUege, Indore. 

R^jf^utana* 

Library of the Chief Commissioner and Agent to the Govemor-GencraL Ajmer, 
College Libraryj Ajmer. 






Sifrcda, 


Lihrarv' of the Resident at Baroda* 
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